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PREFACE. 


The design of the present work is to exliibit a 
complete and (connected view of tlie suc(u‘ssive 
voyages made to the Arctic regions. In those 
climaloH Nature is marked by the most stupen- 
dous featur(‘Sj and tlie forms which she assumes 
differ from Ikt appearances in our mild(*r latitudes 
almost as widely as if they b(‘Iong(?d to another 
planet. Tlu^rc tluj scenery is awful and dr(‘ary, yet 
abounds in striking, suldiim*, and even beautiful 
objects. The (‘areer of the navigators, who at vari- 
ous times have traversed the northern seas, amid 
temp(‘st, darkn(‘ss, and mountaijisof lloatijigice, pre- 
sents sucli a seri(\s of {>eril ajid vicissitude, and has 
giv(m rise to so many (‘Xtraordiiiary displays of in- 
trepidity and h(‘roisjn, as cannot fail to render most 
interesting the story of their several adventures. 
When we consider also, that in this field of disco- 
very England laid the foundation of her maritime 
pre-eminence, and that the men wdio have (iarned 
the greatc‘st glory in it have been chiefly British, it 
will be admitted that the History of Northern Na- 
vigation must have a peculiar charm for the English 
reader. 

The narrative of these Voyages has l)een carefully 
drawn from the most authentic sources, by Mr Hugh 
Murray ; and the most distinguished men of science 
in Scotland have lent their aid to illustrate that 
wonderful order of nature which prevails within 
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the Atctic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced 
the volume with a full examination of the Climate 
and its Plumomena, — subjects so j)rominent in those 
high latitudes, that, without a preliminary know- 
ledge of them, the progress of discovery would be 
but imperfectly understood. A geiuTal Survey of 
all that is known of the Geologieal Structure of the 
same interesting regions is given by Prof(?ssor Jame- 
son. The chapter on Natural History, though it 
treats the subject ratluT in a popular then in a 
scientific manner, has received the careful revision 
of a distinguished naturalist. 

The Whale-fishery forms an essential branch of 
the present work. Of its daring operations, and its 
various perils — as tlu'y occur in the d(7)th of the 
Polar seas — tJie des(!ription here introduced may be 
the more accej)table, as it is prc'sumed to be the 
only one hitherto attempted within a moderate 
compass. ^ 

It might, perhaps, l)e expected tliat this work 
should embrace an account of the expeditions per- 
formed, by land or in boats, to ascertain the north- 
ern boundaries of America and Asia : such a narra- 
tive, however, was found quite incompatible with 
the object of the present undertaking. The rela- 
tion of th(?se enterprises may find a place in some 
future volumes devoted expressly to the history of 
adventure on the remote shores of those two conti- 
nents. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Climate of the Polar Regions. 

The climate and seasons within the Arctic circle 
exhibit most peculiar and striking features, which 
modify in a singular manner the whole aspect of 
nature. An investigation of those phenomena seems 
therefore necessary for enabling tin? reader to com- 
prehend the narrative, and to follow through such 
icy regions the paths of the daring navigators. And 
the more fully to elucidate the subject, it will be 
proper to give some explication of the principles 
that regulate generally the distribution of heat over 
the surface of our globe. 

Many of the facts relating to the Polar climate 
have been collected in the course of the bold and 
arduous attempts to penetrate to India across the 
northern seas. Projects of this kind, after being 
long suspended, were, in 1818, renewed, and em- 
braced with peculiar ardour by the English govern- 
ment. For two or three years previous to 1818, the 
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captains of ships employed in the northern whale- 
fishery had generally concurred in representing the 
Arctic sea as of a sudden bc^coine almost open and ac- 
cessible to the adventurous navigator. By the more 
speculative relators^ it had been supposed that the 
vast icy barrier which^ for many ages, obstruc.ted those 
forlorn regions, was at last, by some revolution of 
our globe, broken up and dispersed. The project of 
finding a north-west jiassage to Asia, — a project so 
often attempbKl and so long abandoned, — yvas by 
consequence again revived ; and the mor<‘ daring 
scheme of penetrating to the Pole itself had likewise 
been seriously proposed. Of the (‘omplete success of 
either plan, the hopes of sober thinkers were indeed 
extremely shmder ; yet th(i prospect held forth seem(»d 
to be more inviting, on the whole, than at any for- 
mer period when such lM)ld undertakings had betMi 
attempted. The discovery of a north-west passage, 
were it ever attainable, could hardly, it is true, be 
of any real benefit to our commerce ; since, in such 
high latitudes, where only it must be sought for, 
it would at all times be very precarious, and liabh* 
to interruption from the prevalence of i(.*e. The 
scheme of actually reaching that northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its axis 
of rotation, however interesting in a philosophical 
view, can only be regarded as an object of pure cu- 
riosity, and not likely to lead to any useful or prac- 
tical results. Yet was it befitting the^ character 
of a great maritime nation to embrace every chance- 
of improving geographical knowledge, and of ex- 
tending the basis of natural science. 

The books and memoirs which contain the latest 
accounts of the state of the northern seas, either sug- 
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gested the enterprise then pursued^ or were brought 
forward in consequence of its adoption. Mr Daiues 
Barrington, a man of Jeamiiig and some ingenuity, 
embraced with ardour the opinion of the possibility 
of approaching to the Pole. In successive papers com- 
municated to the Royal Society of London, he not 
only condensed the information furnished by the 
older voyagers, but exhibited the results of the nu- 
merous queri(*s relating to the same object, which 
he lihd circulattid among persons engaged in the 
Greenland fishery. He tlius proved, that, in certain 
favourable seasons, the Arctic seas are for several 
weeks so open, that intrc‘pid navigators might safe- 
ly penetrate to a very high latitude. In compliance 
with his sanguine represcmtations, the Admiralty 
in 1773 despatched Captain Phipps to (‘xplore those 
regions ; but this commander was unsuccessful in 
the attempt, having reached only the latitude of 
80 ^ degrees, when his ship got surrounded by a 
body of ice near Spitzbergen, and escaped with ex- 
treme difficulty, though many of the whalers had 
in that summer advanced farther. Mr Barrington 
did not, however, despair ; and, following out his 
views, he induced Mr Nairne and Dr Higgins to 
make experiments on the congelation of sea-water. 
The various facts were collected in a small volume, to 
which Colonel Beaufoy subjoined an appendix, con- 
taining the answers made to his queries by Russian 
hunters, (who are a(*customed to spend the whole 
year in Spitzbergen,) relative to the probability of 
travelling from that island to the Pole during win- 
ter, in sledges drawn by rein-deer. The reports of 
these hardy men were sufficiently discouraging.; 
They pictured the winter at Spitzbergen as no 
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only severe but extremely boisterous^ the snow fall, 
ing to the depth of three or live feet, and drifting 
so much along the shores by the violence of the 
winds as often to block up all communication. The 
danger of being surprised and overwhelmed by clouds 
of snow, raised in sudden gusts, was so great, that 
they never ventured to undertake any long journeys 
over the ice. Nor did they think it at all practicable 
to have loaded sledges dragged over a surface so rough 
and hilly, by the force of rein-deer or dogs. ' ' 

The speculations of Mr Scoresby had more than 
ordinary claims to attention, as exhibiting the con- 
clusions of a most diligent, accurate, and scientific 
observer. Trained from infancy to the navigation of 
the fmen seas, under the direction of his father, a 
most enteiprising and successful leader, he conjoined 
experience with ingenuity and judgment. For se- 
versd years, during the intervals of his Greenland 
voyages, he prosecuted a regular course of study, 
which enriched his mind with liberal attainments, 
and gave a new impulse to his native ingenuity and 
ardour. It was exceedingly to be regretted that any 
jealousies or official punctilios should have prevented 
government from intrusting the principal command 
of the Polar expedition to him who not only pro- 
posed it originally, but whose talents and science. 
Joined to his activity, perseverance, and enthusiasm, 
affinrded assuredly the best promise of its ultimate 
success* 

, Hans Egede, a benevolent enthusiast, formed a 
|dan of reclaiming the natives of Greenland from the 
i^rors of Paganism. After various ineffectual at. 
tiempts, he at last procured, by subscription, the sum 
k isH^, which he purchased a vessel, and 
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carried his family and forty settlers to Baal’s ri. 
ver, in the 64th degree of north latitude^ where he 
landed on the 3d of J uly^ 1721. He was afterwards 
appointed missionary^ with a small salary by the 
Danish government^ which occ^asionally granted some 
aid to the colony. During his stay, which lasted till 
1736, he laboured with great zeal in biis vocation. 
In 1757 ^ the year before his death, he printed his 
Description of Greenlandy in the Danish language, 
at Cojlanhagen. A translation of that work, much 
improved and enlarged, with useful additions by the 
editor, contains valuable information, tinged with a 
large portion of credulity. 

It is remarkable, that two centuries of extreme 
activity should have added so very little to our 
knowledge of the Arctic regions. The relations of 
the earlier navigators to those parts possess an inte- 
rest which has not been yet eclipsed. The voyage 
of Martens from Hamburg to Spitzbergen may 
be cited as still the most instructive. But the best 
and completest work on the subject of the northern 
fisheries, is a treatise in three volumes octavo, trans- 
lated from the Dutch language into French Ber- 
nard de Keste, and published at Paris in 1801, 
under the title Histoire des Peches, des D^comter^ 
tesy et des Etablissemens des HoUand^is dans fes 1 
MersduNord. 

The Arctic expedition, which in 1818 attracted - 
attention of the public, proposed two distinct obj^&, 
— ^to advance towards the Pole — and to explore 
a north-west passage to China. These were no 
doubt splendid schemes; but, in order to form: 
a right estimate of the plan and some.antic^MU 
tion of its probable results, it was necessary to 
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(^eed with (;aution, and employ the lights of science 
to guide our steps. The facts alleged^ respect- 
ing the vast islands or continents of ice recently 
separatwl and dispersed from the Arctic regions, 
gave occasion to much loose reasoning, to nrild and 
random coiiji^clures, and visionary declamation. 
Glowing anticipations were confidently formed of 
the future amelioration of climate, which would 
scarcidy be hazard(‘d t‘ven in the dreams of romance. 
Every person possessing a slight tincture of physi- 
cal scienci', conceived liimstdf qualified to speculate 
concerning the phenomena of weather, in which he 
feels a deep int(‘rt*st ; and h<*ne(‘ a v(Ty flimsy and 
spurious kind of philosophy, however trifling or 
despicable it may appear in the ey(*s of the few who 
are accustom<'d to think more profoundly, gained 
currency among certain classes of men, and engen- 
dered no small share of conceit. Meteorology is a 
coriipl<*x science*, depending on so many subordinate 
principles, tfiat r<*quirc the union of accurate theory 
with a range of nice and various observations, as to 
have advanced very slowly towards p(*rfection. 

With re'gard to the* nature and real extent of the 
(diange which had taken place in the condition of 
the icy seas, the reports have no doubt b(*en greatly 
exaggerated. To reduce them to their just amount, 
it would be necessary to estimate the annual effects 
produced in those regions, and likewise to compare 
the obser\ ation8 of a similar kind made by expe- 
rienced navigators at former periods. From a cri- 
tical examination of the various facts left on record, 
it will perhaps appear, that those Arctic seas have 
been more'than once, in the course of the last half 
century, as open as they are now represented. 
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To discuss witli accuracy the question of the pe- 
riodical formation and destruction of the Polar 4ce, 
it becomes nect'ssary to explain the true principles 
which regulate the distribution of heat over the 
glolx*. This I shall attempt to iHTform, independ- 
ent of every hypothesis, by a direct appeal to expe- 
riment and observation. 

If, at any f)lace we dig into the ground, we find, 
by the insertion of a thermometer, that, as we suc- 
cessivWy descend, we approach constantly to some 
limiting temp4*rature, which Ik*1ow a certain depth 
continues unchanged. This d<‘ptli of equilibrium 
varies in differ(‘nt soils ; but seldom exceeds thirty 
or fifty fe(‘t. If i\u) (»xcavatiou be made al)out the 
commencement of %vi liter, the tcmiperature will ap- 
pear to increase in the lower strata; but, on the 
contrary, if the pit Im* form(4 in the beginning of 
summer, it will lie found to grow colder as w(‘ de- 
s(?end.* Hence, tin; mass of the earth merely 
transmits very slowly the impressions of heat or of 
cold r(?ceived at its surface. The exUTnal k^mpera- 
ture of any given day will perhaps take near a 
month to penetraki only one foot into the ground. 
By digging downwards in summer, we soon reach, 
therefore, the impressions of the preceding spring 


• In the dreary climate of Hudson’s Bay, it is remarked 
by the residents, that, even during the summer months, in 
digging through the ground for a grave, they always come at 
the dei)th of a few reet to a stratum of frozen earth. A 
singular feature of the remoter Arctic tracts is the fre> 
quent appearance of red snow. This deception is occasioned 
by the interspersed multitudes of minute plants, now term- 
ed Protococcus Nivalis, a species of Alga, which penetrate 
^ to a great depth through the snow, and vegetate in the 
severest weather. 
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and winter ; but the same progress into the ground 
brings us back to the temperatures of the autumn 
and of the summer. Still lower, all the various 
fluctuations of heat become intermingled and con- 
founded in one common mean. 

Such observations are more easily and correctly 
made, by having thermometers, with long stems, 
sunk to different depths in the ground ; and 
from an extensive regishT we may conclude, that 
the temperature of the ground is always the 
mean result of the impressions made at the sur- 
face during a series of years. The successive 
strata, therefore, at great depths, may be regarded 
as permanent records of the average state of the 
weather in distant -ages. P(irhaps the superficial 
influence will scarcely descend fifty feet in the 
lapse of a century. Copious springs, which percolate 
the bowels of the earth, and rapidly convey the im- 
pressions of subterranean heat to the surface, will 
consequently furnish the most accurate reports of 
the natural register of climate. These, if rightly 
chosen, differ not sensibly in their temperature at 
all seasons ; and, whether they have their seat at a 
depth of one hundred or of five hundred feet, they 
affect the thermometer alike.* We are hence en- 


• The celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, situate in the 
latitude of 43" 65', and 360 feet above the- level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, has been observed to acquire its high- 
est temperature about the first day of September, and to 
reach the lowest at the beginning of April, the former 
being 56".3, and the latter 54".l by Fahrenheit’s scade; 
which mves 55®. 2 for its mean heat The waters are 
collect^ j&om the fissures of an extensive limestone rock, 
and seem to receive the superficial impressions in the 
space of three months. They burst forth with such 
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titled to conclude, that however the weather may 
have varied from year to year, or changed its char- 
acter at intervals of short periods of years, it has 
yet undergone no material alteration during the 
efflux of many ages. 

Some philosophers attempt to explain such facts 
as are now stated, from the supposed internal heat 
of the globe, caused by the action of central fires ; 
and pretend, in support of their favourite hypothesis, 
that th«^temperature always increases near the bot- 
tom of very deep mines. But this observation holds 
only in particular situations, where the warm ex.- 
halations from the burning of lamps and the breath- 
ing of the workmen are collected and confined under 
the roofs of th(» galleries. In the ‘case of a deep open 
pit, the effect is quite reversed, the bottom being al- 
ways colder than the mean temperature. This is 
owing to the tendency of the chill air to descend by 
its superior density. The superficial impressions of 
heat and cold are thus not sent equally downwards ; 
so that the warmth of summer is dissipated at the 
mouth of the pit, while the rigours of winter are col- 
lected below. A similar modification of tempera- 
ture we shall find occurs in profound lak^, in con- 
sequence of the disposition of the colder and denser 
portions of the water always to sink down. 

The permanent heat of the ground is, therefore, 
produced by the mere accumulation of incessant ex- 
ternal impressions. These impressions are received, 
either directly from the sun’s rays, or circuitously, 
through the medium of atmospheric influence. But 

volume as to form, only a few yards below their source, 
the translucid Sorgue, a river scarcely inferior in its dis- 
charge to the Tay above Perth. 
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air is better fitted for diffusing than for storing up 
heat. The whole mass of the atmosphere, it may be 
easily shown, does not contain more heat than a stra- 
tum of water only ten feet thick, or one of earth 
measuring fifteen feet. According to their relative 
temperature, the winds, in sweeping along the 
ground, either abstract or communicate warmth. 
But the sun is the great and original fountain of 
heat, which the internal motion excited in the at- 
mosphere only serves to distribute more equcJly over 
the earth’s surface. The heat imparted to the air, 
or to the ground, is always proportional to the ab- 
sorption of the solar iH^ams ; and the results are 
hence still the same, whether we embrace the simple 
theory, that heat is only the subtle fluid of light, in 
a state of combination with its substratum ; or pre- 
fer the opinion, that light has always conjoined with 
it a certain admixture of the invisible matter of heat. 

Owing to the spherical form of the earth, and the 
obliquity of its axis, very different quantities of light 
or heat are received in the several latitudes. The 
same portion of heat which would raise the tempera- 
ture of 135 pounds of water a degree on Fahrenheit’s 
scale, is only capable of melting one pound of ice. 
The measure of ice dissolved is, therefore, the sim- 
plest and most correct standard for estimating the 
quantity of heat expended in that process. If we 
apply calculatj||i to actual experiment, we shall find 
that the entire and unimpaired light of the sun would, 
at the Equator, at the mean latitude of 45°, and at 
the Pole, be sufficient to melt a thickness of ice ex- 
pressed by 38.7, 25.9, and 13.4 feet. Of this enor- 
mous action, the greatest portion is no doubt wasted 
in the vast abyss of the ocean ; and, of the remain. 
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der^ a still larger share is perhaps detained and dis- 
sipated in the upper atmosphere^ or projected again 
in a soft phospliorescencc. Yel the light whichj after 
those defalcations^ finally reaxihes the surface of the 
earth, if left to accumulate there, would create such 
inequality of temperature as must prove quite in- 
supportable. 

The slow conducting quality of tht^ ground, if not 
alb‘r>d by extraneous influence, would fix the heat 
where It' was received, and thus ^)erpetuate the effect 
of the unequal action of the sun*s beams. The mo- 
bility of the atmosphere hence performs an import- 
ant office in the economy of nature, as a great regu- 
lator of the system, dispensing moderate warmth, 
and attempering the extremities of climate over the 
fac(i of the globe. As the heat accumulates within 
the tropics, it will occasion currents of cold air to 
rush from the higher latitudes. But the activity of 
the winds thus raised, being proportional to their ex- 
citing caus(i, must prevent it from ever surpassing 
certain limits. A p(jrpetual commerce of heat be- 
tween the Poles and the Equator is hence maintain- 
ed, by the agency of opposite currents in the atmos- 
phere. These currents will often have their direc- 
tion modified ; and they may still produce the same 
effects, by pursuing an oblique or devious course. 
The actual phenomena of climate only require the 
various winds, throughout the year, t|||ulvance south- 
wards or northwards at the mean rate of almost two 
miles an hour, or to perform in effect three journeys 
of transfer annually from the Equator to either Pole. 
Not that these currents carry the impressions of heat 
or cold directly from one extremity of the globe to 
the other, but, by their incessant play, they contri- 
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bute^ in the succession of ages, to spread them gra- 
dually over the intervening space. 

The system of oppo'&ite aerial currents leads to the 
same law of the gradation of temperature in different 
latitudes^ as the celebrated Professor Mayer of Got- 
tingen deduced from an empirical process. It would 
appear that the variation of the mean temperature 
at the level of the sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Thus, for the parallels 
of every five degrees, the arrangement is sir«ple : — 


Latitude. 

Mean Temperature. 

Latitude. 

. Mean Temperature. 

0° 

84° 

50° 

53°.5 

5° 

83°.8 

55° 

49°.2 

10° 

82°.4 

60° 

45°.0 

15° 

80°.7 

65° 

41°.3 

20° 

77 °.'.) 

70° 

38°.l 

25° 

74°.9 

75° 

35°.5 

30° 

70°.9 

80° 

33°.6 

35° 

67°.0 

85° 

32°.4 

40° 

62°.4 

90° 

32° 

45° 

58°.0 


* 

The arithmetical mean. 

or 58°, 

corresponds to the 


middle latitude of 45° ; but the real mean of the 


• Perhaps the gradation of temperature would, in the 
higher latitudes, require a small modification. Instead of 
assuming 32" as the medium at the Pole, it might be more 
exact to adopt 28”, or the melting point of the ice of sea- 
water. But thMjj^cent voyagers have registered the cold- 
ness in advancii^ northwards as much more intense. It 
is evident, however, that their thermometrical observations 
must be affected by some latcm. and material inaccuracy. 
Were the mean temperature of the Arctic regions really be- 
low the point of saline congelation, the annual formation 
of ice in those seas would exceed the quantity dissolved, 
and therefore the extension of the frozen fields would, con- 
trary to &ct, be constantly progressive. 
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temperature over the whole surface of the globe is 
67°, which should occur on the parallel of 35® 51^'. 

The system of currents maintained in the atmo- 
sphere likewise contributes essentially^ by its unceas- 
ing agency in transferring and dispersing heat, to 
prevent the excessive inequality of seasons in the 
higher latitudes. But the motions produced in such 
a vast mass of fluid must evidently* follow, at long 
intervals, the accumulated causes which excite them. 
Hence 'jirobably the origin of those violent winds 
which, succeeding to the sultry warmth of summer 
and the sharp frosts of winter, prevail in the months 
of September and March, and are therefore called 
by seamen the Equinoctial Gales. In the Arctic 
seas nature has made a further provision for correct- 
ing the excessive irregularity of the action of the 
sun’s rays. This luminary, for several months in 
winter, is totally withdrawn from that dreary waste ; 
but, to compensate for his long absence, he continues 
during an (»qual period in summer to shine without 
interruption. Now, from a l>eautiful arrangement, 
the surface of the ocean itself, by its alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, presents a vast substratum, on 
which tlu; excesses of heat and of cold in succession 
are mutually spent. In ordinary cases, the super- 
ficial water, as it cools and therefore contracts, sinks 
down into the abyss by its superior gravity; but 
when it grows warmer it expands, consequently 
floats incumbent, communicating afterwards its sur- 
plus heat with extreme slowness to the mass below. 
But the seas within the Arctic circle being always 
near the verge of congelation, at which limit water 
scarcely undergoes any sensible alteration of volume 
even from a considerable change of temperature. 
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the superficial stratum remains constantly stagnant^ 
and expos(*d to receive all the variable impressions 
of the sweeping winds. The piercing cold of win- 
ter, therefore, sptmds its rage in freezing the salt 
water to a depth proportional to its intensity and 
continuance.* The prolonged warmth of summer 
again is consumed in melting those fields of ic(‘, 
every inch of which in thickness requiring as much 
absorption of heat as would raise the temperature 
of a body of water lOi} feet thick a wiiolo^egrei^. 
The summer months are lumee nearly gone before 
the sun can dissolve the icy dom(^s, and shoot with 
entire effect his slanting rays. It may b(‘ shown, 
that under the Pole the action of the solar light is, 
at the time of the sc^lstice, one-fourth part greater 
than at the equator^ and sufTwient in the course of 
a day to melt a sheet of ice an inch and a half thick. 

If horizontal winds s(?rve to balance the unequal 
action of the ^olar beams over the surface of the 
globe, the rising and descending currents excited in 
the body of the atmosphere still more effectually 
maintain the equilibrium of day and night. AftiT 
the ground has become heated by the direct illumi- 
nation of the sun, it warms the lowest portion of tlK^ 
incumbent air, which, being thus dilated, begins to 
ascend, and therefore occasions the descent of an 

* At Melville Island, in the latitude of 74® 45', Captain 
Parry observed ice to form, of a thickness from three to 
five inches, around the ship’s sides, in the space of twenty- 
four hours ; and in one instance it gained in that time the 
thickness of 7^ inches, Fahrenheit’s thermometer being 
then 12® below zero. Such power of congelation, it might 
be computed, would require the full refrigerating action of 
a stratum of air at that temperature, and rather more than 
a mile in height 
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equal portion of the fluid. But these vertical cur- 
rents, being once created, will continue their motion 
long after the primary cause has ceased to impel 
them, and may protract, during the night, the , ac- 
cumulation of chilled air on the surface of the earth. 
This eflect is further augmented, in general, by the 
frigorific impressions which are at all times darted 
dow n .vards from a clear sky.* By the operation of 
this coiniL.ined system, therefore, the diurnal vhissi- 
tudes temperature are diminished in the tempe- 
rate and torrid zones. Another consequence results 
from such rapid and continual interchange of the 
higher and lower strata, that the same absolute quan- 
tity of luiat must obtain at every altitude in the at- 
mosphere. 

This equal distribution of heat at all elevations 
is moulded, however, by another principle, which 
causes the regular gradation upwards of a decreasing 
teinp(*rature. In fact, air is found to have its capa- 
city for Jieat enlarged by rarefaction ; so that any 
fwrtion of the fluid carried to the higher regions, 
where it by consequence expands, will have its tem- 
])(Tature proportionally diminished. The decrease 
of temperature in ascending the atmosphere is not 
far from being uniform, at the rate of about one de- 
gree for every hundred yards of elevation. Hence ' 
the limit of perpetual congelation forms a curve, 
which is nearly the same as the Companion of the 
Cycloid, bending gradually from the equator, re- 
verting its in flexure at the latitude of 45°, and graz- 
ing the surface at the Pole. The mean heights of 

* See Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 
iii. part i. p. 177 ; or Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, voL viiL part ii. p. 465. 
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eternal frost, under the equator, and at the latitudes 
of 30® and are respectively 15207, 11484, and 
3818 feet. 

It is important to remark, that the ^eat of large 
collections of water will seldom agree precisely with 
the mean temperature corresiKWiding to the latitude. 
The variable impressions received at the surface 
from the atmosphere will not, as on land, penetrate 
slowly into the mass, and l)ecome mingled and 
equalized at a moderate depth. Heat is conducted 
througli liquids chiefly by the internal play result- 
ing from their partial expansion. In the more tem- 
perate regions of the globe, the suptTficial waters of 
lakes or seas, as thej’^ grow warmer, and, therefore, 
specifically lighter, still remain suspended by their 
acquired buoyancy. But whenev(‘r they come to lx* 
chilled, they suffer contraction, and are precipitated 
by their greater density. Ilenre the deep water, 
both of lakes and of seas, is always considerably 
colder than what floats at the surface. The grada- 
tion of cold is distinctly traced to the depth of twenty 
fathoms, below which the diminished temperature 
continues nearly uniform as far as the sounding, 
line can reach. In shallow seas, howevcT, the cold 
substratum of liquid is brought nearer to the top. 

‘The increasing coldness of water, drawn up from 
the depth of only a few fathoms, may hence indi- 
cate to the navigator w^ho traverses the wide ocean 
his approach to banks or land. 

These principles, however, will not apply to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Arctic seas. Water 
differs es$(mtially, in its expansion by heat, from 
mercury, oil, or alcohol : Far from dilating uniform- 
ly, a property which fits the latter substances for the 
6 
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construction of therraometors, it swells from the 
point of congelation, or ratluT a very few degrees 
above it, with a rapid i progression, to that of boil- 
ing. N’ear 'he Inmt oi its trreaU^st (Witrac^tion, the 
volume ot water 's scareely allectt'd at all by any 
ulleratioji m heal When the surface of the ocean 
is fiepresse(! to a einperature between 2d and 44 
d(‘gr<*e.s of Fahrenheit’s scale, it will remain almost 
stagnant, 'ind therefore exposed to the full impres- 
sion of^^vternal cold. Hence the Polar seas are al- 
ways ready, under the action of any frosty wind, to 
suffer congelati .n. The annual variations of the 
weather are in those seas xpended on the superfi- 
cial waters, without disturbing the vast abyss be- 
low. Contrary to what takes plac^e under milder 
skies, the water drawn up from a considerable depth 
is often warmer within the Arctic circle than what 
lies on the surface. The floating ice accordingly be- 
gins to melt generally on the under side, from the 
slow communication of the iieat sent upwards. 

Thes(‘ deductions are confirmed by the niw? re- 
sults of astronomical observations. Any change in 
the temperature of our globe would occn,sion a cor- 
responding mutation of volume, and consequently 
an alteration in the momentum of the revolving 
mass. Thus, if, from the accession of heat, the earth 
had gained only a millionth part of linear expan- 
sion, it would have required an increase of five times 
proportionally more momentum to maintain the 
same rotation. On this supposition, therefore, the 
diurnal revolution would have been etarded at the 
rate of three seconds in a week. But the length of 
the day has certainly not varied one second in a year 
since the age of Hipparchus ; for we cannot imagine 

VOL. I. jB 
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that the ancuMit observations could ever deviate an 
hour from the truth. We may hencti conclude that, 
in tlie lapse of three thousand years, the mass of 
our globe has not acquired the ten milJioiith i>art of 
expansion, which tlu! smallest fraction of a degree 
of heat would have communicated. 

The a<‘(‘umuiatioii of ice on the surface of the 
ocean would likewise liave occasioned a prolonga- 
tion of th(‘ length of the day. This effect would no 
doubt be diminished under the Arctic cirej'^, from 
the proximity of the glacial protuberance* to the 
axis ; but its influence would cause a notable dif- 
ft?renc(*. 

After the continued action of the sun lias at last 
melted away the great body of ice, a short and du- 
bious int<*rval of warmth occurs. In the space of 
a few weeks, only visited by slanting and enfe(‘l)led 
rays, frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It 
begins to snow as early as August, and tin* whole 
ground is covered, to tlu* depth of two or three f(M*t, 
Iiefon* the mojith of October. Along the shores and 
the bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or 
drain(*d from the thawing of former colh*etions of 
snow, btM'oines quickly converted into solid ice. As 
the cold augmejits, the air deposits its moisture 
in the form of a fog, which freez(*s into a fim* gossa- 
mer netting or spicular icicles, dispersed through 
the atmosphere and extremely minute, that might 
seem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The hoar 
frost settles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on ev(‘ry 
prominence. The whole surface of the sea steams 
like a limekiln, — an appearan(?e called 4he frosU 
mnokc, caused, as in other instances of the produc- 
tion of vapour, by the water's being still relatively 
6 
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warmer than tlie incumbent air. At length tlie 
dispersion of the mist, and consequent clearness of 
the atmosphere, announce that the upper stratum 
of th(^ sea itself lias cooled to the same standard ; 
a slieet of ice spreads quickly ov(t the smooth ex- 
panse*, and often gains the thickness of an inch in a 
single night. The darkness of a prolonged ^^^nt(*r 
now l)roods impenetrably over the frozen continent, 
unless the moon chance at times to obtrude her faint 
rays, whn ]\ only discover the horrors and wide de- 
solation of the scene. The* wretched settlers, cover- 
ed with a load of bear-skins, remain crowded and 
immured in their hut, every chink of which they 
cart‘fiilly stop against the j)iercing (‘Xternal cold ; 
and, cowering about the stove or the lamp, they 
se(*k to doz(^ away the tedious night. Their slen- 
der stock of provisions, though kept in tlu* sam(‘ 
apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require to 
be cut by a hatchet. The whole of tin* inside of 
their hut becomes lined with a thick crust of ice ; 
and, if they hapfam for an instant to opcm a win- 
dow, the moisture of tin? confined air is immediately 
precipitated in the form of a shower of snow. As 
the frost continues to p(*netrate deeper, the rocks are 
heard at a distance to split with loud explosions. 
The sleep of deatli seems to wrap up the scene in 
utter and oblivious ruin.* 


* “ The sound of voices which, during the cold weather, 
could be heard at a much greater distance than usual, 
served now and then to break the silence which reigned 
around us ; a silence far different from that peaceable com- 
posure which characterizes the landscape of a cultivated 
country ; it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary 
desolation, and the total absence of animated existence.” 
Parry. During the winter at Melville Island, people were 
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At length the sun reappears above the horizon ; 
hut his Janguid I)eam8 rather ht'tray the wide waste 
than brighten the prospect. By degrees, however, 
the fartluT progress of the frost is checked , In the 
month of May, the famished inmates venture to 
leave their liut, in quest of fish on the margin of 
the sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power 
is greatly increased. The snow gradually wastes 
away — the ice dissolves apace — and vast fragments 
of it, deta(rhed from the <‘lifrs, and undermkied be- 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores with the 
crash of thunder. The ocean is now unbound, and 
its icy dome broken up with tremendous rupture. 
The enormous fields of ice, thus set afloat, are, by 
the violenc(‘ of winds ajid currents, again dissevered 
and dispersed. Sometimes, impelled in opposite di- 
rections, they approach, and strike with a mutual 
shock, like the crush of worlds, — ^sufficient, if op- 
jwsed, to reduce to atoms, in a moment, the proud- 
est monuments of human power. It is imjHissible 
to picture a situation more awful than that of the 
poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark 
thus fatally enclosed, expecting immediate and in- 
evitable destruction. 

Btifore the end of June, the shoals of ice in the 
Arctic seas are commonly divided, scattered, and 
dissipated. But the atmosphere is then almost con. 
tinually damp, and loaded with vapour. At this 
season of tlui year, a dense fog generally covers the 


heard conversing at the distance of a mile. This was no 
doubt owing i)artly to the density of the frigid atmosphere ; 
but chiefly to the absence of all obstruction in a scene of 
universal calm and darkness. 
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surface of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed 
than the frost-smoke, yet produced by the inversion 
of the same cause. TJie lower stratum of air, as it 
successively touches the (‘older body of wat(T, be- 
comes chill (^d, and th(Mi(‘e disposed to deposit its 
moisture. Such thick fo<^s, with m(T(* "learns of 
clear weather, infesting tb(‘ iiortliern seas during the 
greater part of th(^ summer, r<?nder their navigation 
extremely dangerous. In the course of the month 
of July, the superficial water is at last l)rought to an 
equilibrium of temperature with the air, and the sun 
now sliinc's out with a bright and dazzling radiance. 
For some days before the clos(‘ of the summ<T, such 
excessiv(* luiat is accumulated in the bays and shel- 
tered spots, that the tar and pitch an^ sometimes 
mtdted, and run down the ship's sid(‘s. 

Notwithstanding th<? shortness of the summer in 
the high ]atitud(‘s, the air on land becomes often op- 
pr(?ssively sultry. This excc^ssive lu^at, being con- 
joined with moistun', engenders clouds of mosqui- 
toes, from the stings of which the Laplanders are 
forced to seek refuge in tludr huts, where they enve- 
lope* themselv(*s in d(?nse smoke. Humidity marks the 
general character of the Arctic regions, which are 
covered during th(* greater part of the year with (dul- 
ling fogs. The sky seldom appears clear, (jxcept for 
a few weeks in winter, when the cold at the surface 
becomc^s most intens(*. Yet the rigour of that season 
is not felt so sevcirely as tlu* thermometer would in- 
dicate. When the temperature is lowest, the air is 
commonly calm, and, thendbre, abstracts less heat 
from the body than the exposure to a strong wind of 
much inferior coldness. The providence of the na- 
tives serves to mitigate the hardships they have to 
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suflTer. The Esquimaux, on the approach of winter^ 
cut tlie hard ice into tall squares blocks, with which 
they construct rej^iilar spacious domes, connected 
with other smaller ones, for the various pin poses of 
domestic economy. They shap(' the inside with care, 
and giv(‘ it an even glossy surface? by the affusion of 
water. The snowy wall soon becomes a solid con- 
crete mass, which, being a slow conductor, checks 
the access of cold, while it admits a suifK'ient portion 
of light. It may also be remarked, that the exter- 
nal darkness prevails only during a part of the day. 
Since twiliglit obtains wdiemwer the sun is less de- 
pressed than Itldegrees Inflow the horizon, the limits of 
entin; obscuration occur in the latitudes of 84^^° and 
48^° ; in the former at mid-day in the winter solstice*, 
and in the latter at midnight in the solstice of sum- 
mer. B(?tw(*en these extrera(‘s the atmosph(*re at 
the opposite seasons glows to a greater or a less 
extent, from the middle of the day or of the night. 
Accordingly, Captain Parry's party, during their 
detention at Melvilh? Island, in the latitude of 
74° 40', found, that in clear weather, a]>out noon, 
they could easily, in the deptli of winter, read the 
smallest print on deck. This position corresponds 
to the alternating parallel of 58° 20', which nearly 
reaches Orkn(*y, when? the transparency of the nights 
in the height of summer is well known. The ap- 
proach of twilight is, besides, advanced in the frozen 
regions by the superior refractive power of a very 
dense atmosphere. The horizontal refraction usually 
raises the lower limb of the sun and moon about the 
twelfth part of their diameters, and often gives it a 
wavy and fantastic outline. Hence the reappear- 
ance of those luminaries is hastened within the Arc- 
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tic circle, tbou^jli the quantity of anticipation has 
Ix'cn njiich exa^^fcratc'd. 

TJie ic(* wljich obstructs the iiavij^yation of the 
Arctic seas consists of two very different kinds ; the 
one produc(‘d by tln^ con£f{‘lation of fresli, and the 
other by that of salt water. In those inhospitable 
tracts, the stiow which aiinually falls on th(‘ islands 
or contiiunits, bein^ again dissolv(‘d by the progr(‘ss 
of the suin?n(?r’s h(‘at, pours forth nunj(*rous rills and 
liini)id stn‘ains, which colltM‘t along the indented 
shores, and in the dt‘(‘p bays enclosed by precipitous 
rocks. TIn're, this clear and gelid water soon freezes, 
and ev(Ty successive yt'ar supplies an additional in- 
vesting crust, till, after the lapse p(Tha|)S of sev(‘ral 
c^'iituries, the icy mass rises at last to the size and 
aspect of a mountain, <‘ominensurat(‘ with th(‘ eleva- 
tion of the adjoining cliffs. Tht‘ melting of the snow, 
which is afterwards dej)osited on such enormous 
blo(;ks, likewise contribut(‘S to their growth ; and, by 
tilling up the accidental holc‘S or crc'vices, it renders 
tlie whole structure compact and uniform. Mean- 
while the principle of destruction has already begun 
its operations. The c<*aseless agitation of the sea 
gradually wears and uud(*rniines the base of the icy 
mountain, till, at length, by the action of its own 
accumulated weight, when it has perhaps attained 
an altitude of a thousand, or even two thousand 
fe(d, it is torn from its frozen chains, and precipitat- 
ed, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss below. 
This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on 
the ocean ; till, driven southwards by winds and 
currents, it insi^iisibly wastes and dissolves away in 
the wide Atlantic!. 

Such, I conceive, to be the real origin of the icy 
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mountains or icebergs^ entirely similar in their for- 
mation to ihe glaciers which occur on the flanks of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. They consist of a clear, 
compact, and solid ice, which has the fine j^reen tint 
verging to blue, which ice or water, when very pure 
and of a sufficient depth, always assumes. From 
the cavities of these icebergs, the crews of the north- 
ern whalers are accustomed, by means of a hose, or 
flexible tube of canvass, to fill their casks easily with 
the finest and softest water. Of the same species 
of ice, the fragments which are picked up as they 
float on the surface of the ocean yield the adventur- 
ous navigator the most refreshing beverage.* 

It was long disputed among the learned, whether 
the waters of the ocean are capable of being congeal- 
ed ; and many frivolous and absurd arguments, of 
course, were advanced to prove the impossibility of 
the fact. But the question is now completely re- 
solved ; and the freezing of sea- water is established 
both by observation and experiment. The product, 
however, is an imperfect sort of ice, easily distin- 
guishable from the result of a regular crystallization : 
it is porous, incompact, and imperfectly diaphanous. 
It consists of spicular shoots, or thin flakes, which 
detain within their interstices the stronger brine; 
and its granular spongy texture has, in fact, the ap- 
pearance of congealed syrup, or what the confection- 
ers call water-ice. This saline ice can, therefore, 
never yield pure water ; yet, if the strong brine im- 
prisoned in it be first suffered to drain off slowly, 

• The water which flows from those Arctic glaciers, be- 
comes frozen again on the approach of winter, and forms 
along the coast a thick stratum of blue solid ice, imbedded 
in the beach, and from six to ten feet under the surface. 
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the loose mass that remains will melt into a brack, 
ish liquid^ which in some cases may be deemed 
potable.* 

To congeal sea-water of the ordinary saltness^ or 
containing nearly the thirtieth part of its weight of 
saline matter^ it requires not an extreme cold ; this 
process taking effect about the 27th degree on Fah- 
renheit's scale, or only five degrees below the freez- . 
ing.point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circle, 
therefore, the surface of the ocean being never much 
warmer, is, in the decline of the summer, soon cool- 
ed down to the limit at which congelation com- 
mences. Alwut the end of July, or the Ix'ginning 
of August, a sheet of ice, perhaps an inch thick, is 
formed in the space of a single night. The frost now 
maintains ascendency, and shoots its increasing en- 
ergy in all directions, till it has covered the whole 
extent of tliose seas with a solid vault to the depth 
of several feet. But, -on the return of spring, the 
penetrating rays of the sun gradually melt or soften 
that icy floor, and render its substance friable and 
easily disrupted. The first strong wind, creating a 
swell in the ocean, then breaks up the vast continent 
into large fields, which are afterwards shivered into 
fragments by their mutual collision. This general- 
ly happens early in the month of June ; and a few 
weeks are commonly sufficient to disperse and dis- 

• Captain Parry remarked, that the superficial water 
near melting i(*.e had scarcely any trace or saltness. In 
other observations made about the end of July, he disco- 
vered the water at the surflice to contain only the 550th 
part of its weight of salt ; but under ten fiithoms the pro- 
portion had increased to the 39th, and at the depth of 300 
athoms to the 37th part. The fHable ice of sea-water was 
found to hold the 115th part of salt. 
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solve the floating? ice. The sea is at last open, for a 
short and dubious interval to thi* pursuits of the 
adv(‘Titur()Us niarijier. 

While icebergs are thus the slow growth of ages, 
the fields or shoals of saline ice arc* annually formed 
and destroyed. The ice generated from im^lted snow 
is hard, pellm'id, and often swells to (‘iiormous height 
and dimensions. But the concretion of salt water 
wants solidity, charness, and strength, and never 
rises to any very considerable thickness. It seldom 
floats during more than part of the yi'ar; though, in 
som(‘ cold seasons, the scattered fragments may be 
surprised by the early frost, and preser\ ed till the 
following summer. 

The whale-fish(‘rs enumerate scweral varieties of 
the salt-water ice. A v(‘ry wide expanse of it tln^y 
call field, and one of smaller dimensions a floe. 
Wlien a field is dissc^vered by a subaqueous or ffrown 
swell, it breaks into nuiiKTous pieces, sijldom ex- 
ceeding forty or fil’ty yards in diameter, which, taken 
aillectively, are termed a pack. This pack again, 
when of a broad shape, is called u patch; and, when 
much (?longated, a stream. The packs of ice are 
crowded and heaped together by violent winds ; but 
tliey again separate and spread asunder in calm 
weather. If a ship can sail freely through the float- 
ing pieces of ice, it is calh‘d drift-ice ; and the ice 
itself is said to be loo.se or opeti. When, from the 
effect of abrasion, th(' larger blocks of ice are crum- 
bled into minute fragments, this collection is called 
brcuth-ice. A portion of ice rising above the com- 
mon level is termed a hummocky being produced by 
tlie squeezing of one pie(*e over another. l]Iiese hum- 
mocks or protuberances break the imiform surface 
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of the iee, and give it a most diversified and fantas- 
tic appearance. They are numerous in the heavy 
packs, and along the edges of ice-fields, reaching to 
the height of thirty feet. Tlie term shulge is applied 
hy the sailors to the soft and incolierent crystals 
wliich th(» frost forms when it first attacks the ruffled 
surface of the ocean. As tliese incr(?ase, they have 
some efie^t, like oil, to still the secondary waves; 
hut they art pn^vented from coalescing into a con- 
tinuous sheet, by the agitation wliich still prevails; 
and they form small discs, rounded by continual at- 
trition, and scarcely three inches in diameter, called 
pancakes. Sometimes these again unite into circu- 
lar ])i(‘ces, perliaps a foot thick, and many yards in 
circumference. 

The fu‘lds and otluT collections of fioatiiig ice are 
often discov(*red at a great distance, by that singu- 
lar appearance on the verge of the horizon, which 
the Dut(;h seann^n have termed iceMlnk. It is a 
stratum of lucid whiteness, occasioned evidently by 
the glan? of light reflected obliquely from the surface 
of the ice against the op|)osile atmosphere. This 
shining stn'ak, which looks always brightest in clear 
Aveather, indicates, to the experienced navigator, 20 
or 30 miles beyond the limit’ of direct vision, not 
only the extent and figure, but even the quality of 
the ice. The ^/ink from packs of ice appears of a 
pure white, while that which is occasioned by snow- 
fields has some tinge of yellow. 

The mountains of hard and perfect ice are the 
gradual production, perhaps, of many centuries. 
Along the western coast of Greenland, prolonged 
into David's Strait, theJF form an immense rampart, 
which presents to the mariner a sublime spectacle 
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resembling, at a distance, whole groups of churches, 
mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. Every 
year, but especially in hot seasons, tht'y are partially 
detached from their seats, and whelmed into the 
deep sea. In Davises Strait those icebt'rgs appear 
the most frequent ; and alK)ut Disco Bay, where the 
soundings exceed 3(X) fathoms, masses of such enor- 
mous dimensions are met with, that the Dutch sea- 
men compare them to ciities, and often bestow on 
them the familiar names of Amsterdam or Haer- 
lem. They are carried towards the Atlantic by the 
current which geniTally flows from the north-east, 
and after they reach the warmer water of the lower 
latitudes they rajiidly dissolve, and finally disap- 
pear, probably in the space of a few months. 

The blocks of fresh-water ice appc^ar black as 
they float ,* but show a fine emerald or beryl 
hue when brought up on the deck. Though per- 
fectly transparent like /crystal, tlu^y som(‘times en- 
close threads or streamlets of air-bubbles, extricated 
in the act of congelation. This pure ice, being only 
a fifteenth part lighter than fn^sh water, must conse- 
quently project about one-tenth as it swims on the 
sea. An iceberg of 2(K)0 feet in height would there- 
fore, after it floated, still rise 200 feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Such, perhaps, may be considered 
as nearly the extreme dimensions. Those moun- 
tains of ice may even acquire more elevation at a 
distance from land, both from the snow which falls 
on them, and from the copious vapours which preci- 
pitate and congeal on their surface. But in general 
they are carried forwards by the current which sets 
from the north-east into th^Atlantic, where, bathed 
in a warmer fluid, they rapidly waste and dissolve. 
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It may be shown by experiment, that* if the water 
in wliieh thtjy float had only the temperature of 42°, 
the mass of ice would lose the thickness of an inch 
every hour, or two feet in a day. Supposing the 
surface of the sea to be at 52°, the daily diminution 
of thickness would be doubled, and would therefore 
amount to four feet. An iceberg having 600 feet 
of total elevation would hence, on this probable 
estimate, req lire 150 days for its dissolution. But 
the melting of the ice would be greatly accelerated if 
th(i mass were impelled through the water by the 
action of winds. A velocity of only a mile in an 
hour would triple the ordinary effect. Hence, though 
large bodies of ice are often found near the banks of 
Newfoundland, they seldom advance farther, or 
pass beyond the 40th dc‘gree of latitude. Within 
the Arctic regions those stupendous blocks remain, 
by th(?ir mere inertia, so fix(‘d on the water, as com- 
monly to serve for the mooring of vessels employed 
in the whale-fishery. In sucli cases, however, it is 
a necessary precaution to lengthen the cables, and 
ride at some distance from thti frozen cliff ; because 
the fragments of ice, which the seamen term calves, 
are frequently detached from the under part of the 
mass, and, darting upwards, acquire such a velocity 
in their ascent, that they would infallibly strike 
holes into the ship’s bottom. 

The ice produced from salt water is whitish, po- 
rous, and almost opaque. It is so dense, from the 
quantity of strong brine enclosed in its substance, that, 
when floating in the sea, it projects only one-iiftieth 
part above the surface. The porous saline ice has a 
variable thickness, yet iieldom exceeding six feet. 
But this saline ice which, during the greater part of 
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the year, coVters the Arctic seas, is annually formed 
and destroyed ; a small portion of it only, and at 
certain seasons, escaping the general wn k. The 
thaw commonly lasts about three months ; and dur- 
ing that time the heat of the solar rays, which, though 
oblique, ye!t act with unceasing energy, whether ap- 
plied directly or through the intervtmtion of the air 
or the water, is sufficient for tlie dissolution of all 
the ice produced in the courses of the autumn, tlie 
winter, and the spring. It may bo proved hy expiTi- 
ment that, under the Polo hsolf, the power of the 
sun at the solstice could, in the space of a Aveek, 
melt a stratum of five inches of ice. We may hence 
fairly compute th(‘ annual ('ffect to he sufficient for 
thawing to the depth of forty inches. It should 
likewise be observ(*d, that, o\\ing to the pr(‘vailing 
haziness of the atmosphere in the northern latitudes, 
those singular cold omanations which always dart 
from an azure sky, and in tlu‘ more temperab? cli- 
mates diminish the calorific action of the sun often 
by one-fifth part, can scarcely exist. On this ac- 
count, perhaps the estimate of the annual destruc- 
tion of Polar ice may be swelled to a thickness of 
four feet. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of thawing, so 
it is again evolved in the act of congelation. The 
annual fonnation and destruction of ice within the 
Arctic circle, is lumce a beautiful provision of Na- 
ture for mitigating the excessive inequality of tem- 
peraturt?. Had only dry land been there opposed 
to the sun, it would have lieen absolutely scorched 
by his incessant beams in summer, and pinched in 
the darkness of winter by the most intense and pe- 
netrating cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
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tribes could have at all supported such extremes. 
But, in the actual arran/rement, the surplus heat of 
summer is spent in melting away the ice ; and its 
deficiency in winter is partly supplied by the inda- 
ence of the progress of congelation. As long as ice 
remains to thaw, or water to rn‘(*ze, the tempera- 
ture of the. atmosphere can newer vary Ix^yond cer- 
tain liirit'i Such is the harmony of the system ; 
and all (*xpeiience and observation forbid us to Ixu 
lieve it to lx? subject to any radii'al change. Some 
years may chance to form more ice than otJi(*rs, or 
to melt more away ; hut it W(Te idh^ to expect any 
thing like a g(*neral or permanent disruption of the 
glacial crust wiiich binds the regions of the north. 
JKven w'er(? this ice once* removed, a similar collec- 
tion would soon succeed, sinci* it is ahvays the ef- 
fect, and not the* cause, of the dis|K)8ition of the at- 
mosphere*, wiiich it really serves to temiper. We 
should be guilty of the most vicious reasoning in a 
circle, if we maintained that fee first ccxiled tlu* air, 
and that this cold air n(?xt increased the fields of 
ice. 

But, whatever may be the vicissitudes of the 
Polar ice, they cannot, in any sensible manner, 
affect the (iimates of the lower latitudes. The 
whole circumjacent spact* wiiere frost holds his 
reign, bears a very small proportion to the surface 
of the northern hemisphere. Reckoning from the’ 
parallel of sixty degrees, it w^ould not exceed the 
eighth part ; but, since the gelid region hardly ex- 
tends below" the latitude of seventy-five degrees, it 
may be stated at the thirty-second part of the he- 
misphere. Oh the supposition, therefore, that the 
Arctic cold were all transferred and infused into the 
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atmosphere of the souths it could yet produce no 
visible alteration of climate. 

Even if we imagined with Mr Scoresbv, that^ 
during the years 1816 and two thousand 

square leagues of ice have disappeared in the Green- 
land seas between the parallels of seventy-four and 
eighty degrees, this extent would still scarcely ex- 
ceed half the surface of Irt^land. It may be calcu- 
lated, that the loss of heat on our globe, ocu^asioned 
by a total eclipse of the sun, reckoning this only 
equivalent to a complete obscuration for the space 
of a single hour, is as much as would be absorbed 
by the thawing of a circle of ice 500 mil(‘s in dia- 
meter, and 150 feet thick. This quantity surpasses 
at least sixty times the ice-fields dispersed from 
Greenland, allowing them the mean thickness of 
thirty feet ; and yet the temperature of the air is 
never depressed more than a degree or two during 
the continuance of an^ solar eclipse. 

But the idea is quite chimerical, that any winds 
could ever transport the Polar influence to our 
shores. It may be proved, from the results of ac- 
curate experiment, that a current of air flowing 
over a warmer surface, whether of land or water, 
becomes, in the space of an hour, penetrated ivith 
tlie same temperature through a stratum of eighty 
feet ; though the limit of actual contact, or of mu- 
tual attrition, is confined to a surface not exceeding 
the 500th part of an inch in thickness. If we as- 
sign to it the height of a mile, which is a most ample 
allowance, it would lose all its sharpness, and ac- 
• quire the standard heat in the course of sixty-six 
hours. Admitting this wind to travel at the rate 
even of twenty miles each hour, it would conse- 
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queiitly spend all its frigorific action in a tract of 
1H20 miles. The gales from the remotest north 
must thus discharge their store of cold into the 
German Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. Nor could 
sudi impressions^ though continued through a course 
of ages, liave the smallest power to chill the super, 
ficial water; for the moment any portion of this 
was cooled, it would, from its increased density, 
sink down into the vast abyss. The surface would 
not be affect(»d till after the cooling had, in its pro- 
gress, pervaded the whole mass from the bottom 
upwards. According to the calculations of La. 
place, founded on a comparison of the theory of tides 
with ac'tual observation, the mean depth of the 
ocean exceeds ten English miles. Supposing, there- 
fore*, a wind blowing from some northerly point, 
and ten degrees colder than th(^ water, were to sweep 
over the Atlantic six months every year, at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, it would take 220 years to 
cool that vast body of water only a single degree. 

Some persons have imagined that the mountains 
or islands of ice, which are occasionally drifted into 
the Atlantic Ocean, must be sufficient, by their fri- 
gorific influence*, to modify the character of our cli^ 
mate. One of the first who advanced that opinion 
was the ingenious Eichard Bradley, fellow of the 
Royal Society, and professor of botany in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In A Survey of the An- 
cient Husbandry and Gardening, wllected from the 
Greek and Roman Writers,” printed in octavo at 
London in 1725, he introduces the following re- 
markable passage : — 

“ I the rather mention the case of winds becom- 
ing cold by mixing with the effluvia of snow or 

c 
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ice, because I have made some remarks upon the 
tempestuous weather, which often happens about 
the end of May, or in June, which has in all my 
observations been brought in by westerly winds ; 
and again, I as surely find, that at such times large 
islands of i(?e and snow are passing to the south- 
ward in th<* Western Ocean, as I have been inform- 
ed by s(‘V(‘ral captains of ships that were then com- 
ing from our plantations to England. Some of 
these islands arc? so large as to measure sixty miles 
in length, and yielding so great a vapour, tl)at Jor 
a day’s voyage on one side of them, the weatlier has 
been so hazy tliat the mariners could not discover 
what they were ; and this was accompanied with so 
much cold, that they imagined they had mistaken 
in their accounts, and got several d(‘grws too far 
towards the north ; but a day or two explained the 
matter, and gave* them an opportunity of surveying 
what tli(»y had been so much surpriscid at. Now, 
considering the extraordinary heat of the sun, at 
the season these appear, the vapour must be very 
considerable that rises from them, and it is no won- 
der then, that, as it expands itself, it presses the air 
with violence enough to cause tempests and carry 
cold along with it.” 

But a little reflection will convince us that such 
remote influence on our climate must be quite in- 
significant. At a very wide estimation, the surface 
of ice exposed to the winds (»uld never excet^d the 
thousandth part of the whole expanse of the At- 
lantic Ocean ; consequently the general tempera- 
ture of the air would not be altered the fortieth 
part of a degree. Nor could this minute impression 
be wafted to our shores, being invariably spent in 
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the length of the voyage. The opinion which Mr 
Bradley entertained near a hundred years ago 
might have been tolerated in the infancy of physical 
science ; but that the same notion should be revived, 
and proclaimed with confidence at this day, may 
well excite surprise. 

These reasonings, which suggested themselves on 
the occasion of the sailing of the first expedition sent 
by government to explore the Arctic seas, have been 
singularly confirmed by the results of the late da- 
ring voyag(?s. Captain Parry, by the most vigilant 
exertions inde<*d, succeeded, during the brief in- 
terval of an open season, to advance from Baifiirs 
hy Lancaster Sound, above 400 miles west- 
wards, through floating masses of ice, on the pa- 
rallel of degrees ; but this distance is probably 
not the third part of the whole space between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. All the subse- 
quent attempts of that able navigator to peiUJtratii 
any farther in the same direction liave proved un- 
successful ; and his last arduous scheme* of reaching 
the Pole, by dragging boats over an expanse of rough 
and broken ice, utterly faiU*d. The utmost la- 
lx)ur and incited exertions of the cn?ws scarcely 
enabled him to proceed, in 1827, three degrees north- 
wards from Spitzbergen, and attain the latitude of 
82° 45', not far beyond the usual resort of the Green- 
land whalers. Captain Weddell, without the stimu- 
lant of national reward, had, four years before, the 
resolution to penetrate to a very great height in the 
opposite hemisphere, which is alw^ays considered 
colder and less accessible than the northern, having 
advanced to the latitude of 74° 15' in an open sea. 

On the hypothesis that the quantities of ice which 
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cncumiKT llu* Arctic seas have been accumulatiiijgr 
for a Jong succession of years, it is assumed as a fact, 
tJjat throughout Europe a milder and moi*e genial 
climate had formerly prevailed. A closer iii8pe<*- 
tion of th(^ details, how(‘ver, will show this suppo- 
sition to be d(?stitute of any solid support. One 
hears continual complaints, indeed, of th(» altered 
(condition of the seasons, esjHJcially from elderly 
f)ersons, whose bodily frame has become mort* sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of cold ; Imt similar la- 
mentations have been repeated by the |) 0 (‘ts and the 
vulgar from tln» earli(‘st times. If we listened im- 
plicitly to such querulous declaimers, we should 
believe that Nature has spent all her fires, and is 
hastening fast into d<»cay. Immense tbrests, it is said, 
anciently clothed the higlnsst tracts of this island and 
other north<?rn countries, when^ scarcely a tree can 
now b(' made to grow. Tin* period of vintage was 
in former ages several weeks earlitT in France than 
at present ; vineyards were planted during the time 
of the Homans in various parts of tin? south of Eng- 
land, where at this day (?v(*n hoi)S are raised with 
difficulty ; and tin* sides of many hills in Scotland 
l)ear evident traces of the plough, which have bt'en 
Jong since abandoned irretrievably to the dusky 
heath. 

But, in answer to such allegations, it may be ob- 
served, that a patch of wood will not thrive in cold 
situations, merely for want of the shelter which is 
afforded by extensive plantations. In Swedt*n and 
Norway, which are mostly covered with natural fo- 
rests, it has bet*ome an object of police to prevent 
their indiscriminate destruction. The timber in thos<* 
sylvan countries is cut at stated periods of its growth, 
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and in detadied portions ; the vacant spaces being 
left as mirs<Ti<‘s, enilmsomed amidst an expanse of 
tall trt*es. Some pJatres in Sweden, where the fo- 
rests liave been accidentally destroyed by fir(», pn*- 
sent the image of sterility and of wide d(‘solatiori. 

It is probabh? that the vines grown in ancient 
times were coarser and hardier plants than those 
whi<*.h are now cultivated. A sim ilar observation ex- 
tends to all tl*-' products of gardening. A succession 
of diligent culture softens the (;hara(^ter of the vege- 
table tribes, and renders them more delicate, whih» 
it Ii(*ightens the flavour of their fruit. The Homan 
soldiers stationed in Britain would naturally prefer 
wine, their accustomed beverage, however harsh and 
p(X)r, to the cervisia, or unpalatable ale brewed by 
tin* rude arts of the natives. 

The marks of tillage left on our northern hills 
prove only the wretched stab* of agi*iculture at a 
remote fXTiod. For want of a propt'r system of ro- 
tation, and the due application of niaiiun*, tin* starv. 
ing t(?nantry were then tempted to tear up with tin? 
plough <»very virgin spot they could find, and, after 
extracting from it a pitiful crop or two of oats, to 
abandon it to a lasting sterility. The catth; in those 
days, having no sort of proveilder through the win- 
ter but dry straw, were quite feeble and exhaust<*d 
in the spring. The soil, too, was very stiff, from 
want of repeated and seasonable tillage. Under 
such circumstances, it affords no proof of any great 
heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed with a 
load of clothes, usually began their operations in th<* 
field before sunrise, while preparing the ground for 
the reception of the barley-seed. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the precise condi- 
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tion of the weather in distant ages. The thermo- 
meter was not invented till 1590, by the celebrated 
Sanctorio; nor was that valuable instrument re- 
duced to a correct standard before the year 172^, by 
the skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no obser- 
vations of temperature which go further back than 
a cf^ntury. Prior to this period, we must gl(»an our 
information from the loose and scanty notices which 
ar(^ scattered through the old chronicles relative to 
the state of the harvest, the quality of the vintage, 
or the endurance of frost and snow in the winter. 
Great allowance, however, should be made for the 
spirit of exaggeration and the love of the marvellous 
which infect all those* rude historical monuments. 

On glancing over the incidental notices of the state 
of the w(;ather, it is obvious that no material change 
has taken plain* for the last thousand years in the 
climate of Europe ; but we may conjecture that it 
has gradually acquired rather a milder character ; 
at least its excessive severity appears on the whole 
to be of rarer occurrence. Tlie weather s(*ems not 
to affect any precise (jourse of succession, although 
two or more years of remarkable heat or cold often 
follow consecutively ; yet there can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicated 
and perplexing, are as determinate in their nature 
as the revolutions of the celestial bodies. When the 
science of meteorology is more advanced, we shall, 
perhaps, by discovering a glimpse of those vast cycles, 
whidi result from the varied aspects of the sun com- 
bined with the feebler influence of the moon, be at 
length enabled to predict, with some degree of pro- 
bability, the condition of future seasons. The in- 
termediate period of nine years, or the semi-revolu- 
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tion nearly of the lunar nodes and apogee, proposed 
by Toaldo, seems not to be altogether destitute of 
foundation. Tims, of the years remarkably cold, 
1622 was succeeded, after the interval of four pe- 
riods or 36 years, by 1658, whose severity lasted 
through the following year. The same interval brings 
us to 1695, and five periods more ext(‘nds to 1740, 
— a very famous cold year ; three periods now come 
down to 1767, nine years more to 177 fi* and eighteen 
years more to 1794, the cold continuing through 
1795 . Of the hot years it may be observed, that 
four periods of nine yc^ars extend from 1616 to 1652, 
and three such again to 1679. From 1701 to I 7 I 8 
there, was an interval of 17 years, or very nearly 
two periods, while three periods reach to 1745, ano- 
ther period to 1754, and one more falls on 1763 ; 
and from 1779 to 1788 there are jpst nine years. 
The year 1818 would tluTefore correspond to 1701, 
1719 , and 1746 , and consequently very nearly to 
I 7 I 8 . Again, the years 1 784, 1793, 1802, and 1811 , 
at the intervals of successive periods, were all of 
them remarkably warm. A cycle of 54 years, in- 
cluding therefore six of these subordinate periods, 
has lately been proposed with much confidence, but 
apparently on slender grounds. 

If the climate had undergone any real change in 
the more temperate parts of Europe, a correspond- 
ing alteration, with very distinct features, must in- 
evitably have taken place in the Arctic regions. 
But a dispassionate inquiry discovers no circumstan- 
ces which at all clearly point at such a conclusion. 
On this head we may readily satisfy ourselves, by 
a short retrospect of the principal facts which have 
been recorded by voyagers. 
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Greenland, in its position and general outline, 
appears to resemble the vast promontory of South 
America. From Cape Farewell, a small isL .d, di- 
vided from the shoni by a narrow inlet called Staa- 
ten Ho(‘K, in the latitude of OO'', it stretches, in a 
north-westerly direction, about 200 miles, to Cape 
Desolation, and then nearly northwards to Good 
Haven, in latitude 05',' where it incline's, nearly 
a |)oint towards tlie (*ast, as jar as the island of 
Disco, which (Rriipies a s])aci()iis bay, between the 
latitudes of 07" and 71". in Davis's Strait. Thence 
the continent <*xt(‘nds almost due north, Ixyoncl the 
latitude of 70 °, till it is lost in rt'cesses of Haf- 
fin's Bay. On tin? other side, Gn'enland stretcljes 
about ]iorth.north-(‘ast ,"100 inih's. hut with a gn'at 
sinuosity, till nejirly opfH)sit(' to I(*e]and, in the la- 
titude of 04°, and Jiow advance's almost north-e'ast 
to the latitude of 7^°, wlu'n, suddenly bending to 
the north, it holds this diree'tion beyojid Spitzlx^r- 
gen and the latitude of 80°, The coast is every- 
where bold and rocky, like that of Norway ; and 
the interior of the country consists of clustering lofty 
mountains, covered with eternal snows. But 
western side, which forms Davis's Strait, is indent, 
ed with numerous bights, erreeks, and fiords or 
firths, which, for the space of two or three months 
each year, look verdant, and yield tolerable pastur- 
age. The eastern shore, again, which properly 
l)ounds the Greenland seas, can rarely be approach, 
ed by the whalers, as the accumulated stream of 
ice, which in summer is constantly drifting from 
the north-east,, creates a formidable barrier. The 
position of this icy boundary, though nearly parallel 
to the land, is not absolutely fixed, but varies within 
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certain limits in different years. The late survey 
by ]\Ir Sooresby was therefon? not very satisfactory. 

In Davis’s Strait, the whalers generally resort to 
Disco Day, or push farther north ; sometimes as far 
as the latitu(h‘ of to the variabh? marffin of the 
great icy continent. On the other sul* of (xreen- 
Jand, about ♦he meridian of (‘ight degrees t‘ast from 
Greenwich, thv ic(*, in warm st^asons, retires to the 
iatitiidi' of IwyoTid Hakluyt's Headland, at the 
extr<‘mity of Spitzl)ergen ; whilt‘, at otluT times, it 
advances as far south on th<‘ sann* line as the lati- 
tude of enveloping the whole of that island, but 
forming b(‘low it a wide bay, called th(‘ Whale- 
finhcr's Bight, on the paralh^l of Ih‘ar Island. The 
former are called ami tin* lattiT ctofie seasons. 
In open s(*asons, the ships employed in these fish- 
eries find a <‘hannel from to *0O leagues wide, 
through which they slioot forward along the shores 
of Spitzberg(‘n, till they n*ach tin* latitude of or 
79°, where the whales an* most abundant. The 
(ihaseof tliese animals, in th<? Gn‘enlajid seas at least, 
seldom lasts above two months, commencing general- 
ly at the end of April and terminating with June, 
when they usually disa])pejii, and the prevalence* of 
dcjise fogs renders tin; navigation ve*ry dangerous. 
In Davis’s Strait, the fishery continues often for two, 
or even three months longer. ]\Ir Scoresby thinks 
it were better if our Greenland ships, like the Dutch 
and other foreigners, liegaii their voyage somewhat 
later than has become the practice. In close sea- 
sons, the hardy navigator is obliged, with imminent 
peril and hazard, to impel his ship, by boring under 
a press of sail, and assisted by ropes and saws, 
through the drift-ice which Iwrders the great bar- 
rier, endeavouring to follow everg vein of water that 
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runs nearly in the required direction. If he fail 
in this attempt, he must forego the chance of a pro- 
fitable voyage, and content himself* with the hum- 
bier pursuit of catching seals. 

The space over whicli the line of ice may be sup- 
posed to oscillate in the Greenland seas, extends 1400 
miles from Cap(‘ Farewell to 200 miles beyond Jan 
JMayen’s Island, which it includes, and has a mean 
breadth of about 80 miles. Such is the extent of 
the mere surplus ice formed and dissolved from year 
to year, — exc(H‘ding the whole surface of Great Bri- 
tain. Hence the quantity melted or liberated during 
the years 1816 and 1817 i>ore no very considerable 
proportion to the ordinary fluctuating mass. It is 
therefore evident, that what(*V(*r may be the casual 
variations of the frozt^n expanse, no mighty altera- 
tion has yet taken place in the climate and condi- 
tion of the Arctic seas. 

If w^e compare the journals of former navigators, 
we shall be convinced that all the changes of the 
Polar ice are periodical, and are again repeated at 
no very distant intervals of time. We may pass 
over the pretensions of some Dutch captains, who 
alleged that they had been carried by winds or cur- 
rents as far north as the latitude of or even that 
of 89° 40', and consequently only twenty miles from 
the Pole; since their estimate, at all times rude, 
from observations with the fore-staff, was then found- 
ed on mere dead reckoning after a continuation of 
foggy weather. Davis, in 1587, ascended, in the 
strait which deservedly bears his name, to the lati- 
tude of 72 ° 12', where he found the variation 
of tile compass to be 82° west, or nearly the 
same as at present. In 1616, Baffin advanced, 
in the same quarter, as high as the latitude of 78 
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degrees. Hudson had, nine years before, pime- 
trated in the Greenland seas to the latitude of 81®, 
and seen supposed land as high as that of 82® 
lying to the north-east of Spitzbergen. But it is 
mortifying to remark how little progress has been 
made in geographical discovery since those early and 
intrepid adventurers explored the Arctic regions 
with their humble barks, wiiich seldom exceeded 
the size of fifty tons. We must pass over a very 
long interval to obtain authentic information. In 
17fil^ Captain M'Callam, wiiom Mr Barrington 
calls a scientific seaman, sailed without obstruction 
from Hakluyt’s Headland as high as the latitude 
of 83c^°, where hv found an open sea ; and the wea- 
ther Ixung fine, nothing hinderc‘d him from proceed- 
ing farther, hut his responsibility to its owners for 
the safety of the ship. Captain Wilson, about the 
end of J une 17*‘54, having traversed floating ice from 
the latitude of 74'" to 81 ®, at last Ibund the sea quitt* 
clear as far as he could descry ; and he advanced to 
the latitude of 83®, till, not meeting with any whales, 
and beginning to apprehend some danger, ht) shaped 
back his course. At this very time. Captain Guy, 
after four days of foggy weather, was likewise car- 
ried to the same point. The Polar seas at this pe- 
riod must indeed have l)een remarkably open ; for 
one of the most extraordinary and l)est-autheiiticated 
voyages was performed in 1754 by Mr Stephens, a 
very skilful and accurate observer, whose testimony 
is put beyond all manner of doubt by the cool judg- 
ment of the late astronomer-royal. Dr Maskelyne. 
This navigator informed him, that about the end of 
May he was driven off Spitzl)ergen by a southerly 
wind, which blew for several days, till he had reach- 
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ed the latitude of ; and that in tlie whole of 
this run he met witli little ice and no drift-wood, 
and did not find tlie cold to be anywise excessive. 
In different subsequent years, the Gre(‘nland whalcTS 
have advanced to the latitude of 81 or 82 denjrees. 
This was a(;complished even in 1788 ; although, ac- 
cording to Kerguelin, the whole space* between Ice- 
land and the oppositti coast wfis then frozen ov<*r. 
The year 1 773, or that in whh^h Captain Phipps 
performed his voyage, was still more favourabUi for 
approaching towards the North Poh*. In 1808, the 
elder Mr Scoresby Jiscended to the latitude of 8P 
fiO' ; but in the following year he could not proceed 
farther than the parallel of 78^". In 1811, the 
higher latitudes were again accessibh* ; and, after a 
short interval, tin* summers of 1815, 1818, and 1817, 
are represented as open seasons ; though none of the 
whalers have now penetrated so far into tin* north 
as had been done in many former yt*ars, and parti- 
cularly in 1 754. 

In this plain stah'raent, one can per<*eive no de- 
cided symptoms of any general or progressive ten- 
dency towards a dissolution of the Polar ice. The 
frozen border alters its position from one year to 
another, and probably returns again to the same li- 
mits after certain short periods of time. Such fluc- 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes which 
affect the state of the weather in the more tempe- 
rate regions. The complex system of winds moulds 
the climate, and varies the features of the seasons 
over the globe. It is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always 
the least obstruction from ice when the preceding 
winter has been very severe in the more southern 
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latitudes. In the year though the frost had 
proved most intense tlirough the rest of Europe, the 
wlialers rt^aehed a higli latitude ; and, not to mul- 
tiply instaiKTS, the three seasons preceding 1818, 
r(?ekon(*d v(*ry open, sucewded to winters notori- 
ously cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to 
discern thcj reason of this seeming paradox ; for our 
s(‘ven* winttTs are occasioned hy the prevalence of 
northerly winds, which must arrive at the Polar 
seas from the south, and consequently transport so 
much w^armth to them as may check the usual ri- 
gour of the frost. 

The main argument, howe^er, brought to prove 
th(‘ d<‘terioration of the Arctic climate, is draw7i 
1‘roni tin; sui)posed existence of a colony, which had 
once flourish(?d on the eastern coast of Greenland, 
but has, for several centuries, become extinct ; all 
access to its remains being at length comp](‘tely 
barred by the accumulation of i<^e. This tale, 
wiiich seems to have owcmI its birth to Torfaeus, the 
Jiistorian of Norway, has obtained very general cre- 
deiKH*. Yet, a sober examination of the early Sagas, 
or northern chronicles, so full of wond(‘r and fable, 
will sliow that there is no solid reason for entertain- 
ing such a notion, or Indieving that the first settle- 
ment of Greenland w^as made on the east side of the 
continent. The whole contexture of the original 
narrative indicates the very opposite conclusion. 

After the North had ceased to send forth her nu- 
merous swarms upon the fertile provinces of the 
Homan empire, the Scandinavian nations, prompted 
by their peculiar situation, betook themselves to a life 
of maritime adventure. Those bold and hardy pirates 
\ isited every sea, and pillagcrd, during a course of 
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nearly tliree hundred years, all the coasts of Europe, 
from the extremity of Scotland to the shores of Sicily. 
During the first half of the ninth century, they con- 
quered the Orkneys, the Shetland and Western Isles 
— obtained possession of Ireland — ^[>1 undered England 
and France — and extended their ravages to Italy. 
In 876, tlic Northmcm, orNormands, extorted from 
th(» w(^akness of the French king the ct^ssion of the 
fine province of Neustria, wher(» they quietly set- 
tled ; while another party of these fierce invaders 
had occupied the fertile coast of Esthonia, on the 
south side of the Baltic. 

But the visits of those intrepid navigators were 
not confined to the richer countric*s of the south. 
They carried ravens with them, for th(^ purpose of 
discovering distant land, by the direction of the 
flight of those powerful and sagacious birds. In 
861, Nadodd, a roving pirate, in one of his voyages 
in the northern seas, happened to be cast aw^ay on 
an island which he called Snowland, Three years 
afterwards, Gardar and Flocke, two Swedes, visited 
it j and having found a great quantity of drift-ice 
collected on the north side of it, they gave it the 
name of Iceland, which it still beays. But in 874, 
Ingolf and L(‘if, t>vo famous Norwegian adventur- 
ers, carried a colony to this inhospitable region, the 
latter having enriched it with the booty which he 
had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, 
whom the disorders of the times drove successively 
from home, resorted in crowds to the new settle- 
ment, which became very considerable in the space 
of a few years. 

Iceland itself was able, after the progress of about 
a century, to send out likewise her colonies. Thor- 
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wald, a proud and opulent Norwegian cliief, who 
had been lately banished thither from the court for 
some murder committed by him, soon died in exile, 
leaving his wejilth and his restless spirit to his son 
Eric Raude, or the Red. This youth, actuated by the 
same vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours 
in a fight, and was obliged to withdraw himself 
from Iceland for the space of three years. In 9112, 
Eric sailed in quest of adventure and discovery. 
Instructed by the rei>orts of former navigators, he 
directed his course towards the south-west ; and, 
iifltT a quick run, he descried two lofty mountains, 
llu' one cover(‘d with snow and th(‘ otluT erased with 
iw, which he called Huitserken and Blamerkeny 
or the White Shirt and the Blue Shirt, and soon 
reached a headland which he doubled ; and having 
entered a spacious cr(Hjk, he spent the winter on a 
pleasant adjaciuit island. In the following season, 
pursuing his discoverh;s, he explored the continent, 
and was delighted with the freshni'ss and verdure of 
its coast. Contrasting this new country with the 
dark rocks of Iceland, h(? ‘bestowed on it the flatter- 
ing appellation of Greenland ; and, on his return, 
invited settlers to join him, by circulating the most 
glow ing and exaggerated descriptions. With twenty- 
five vessels he sailed bac?k again ; but of these only 
fourteen reached their destination. This colony was 
soon augmemted, by the arrival of other adventur- 
ers, not only from Iceland, but from the Orkneys 
and other islands planted by the Norw^egians. In 
the year 999, Leif, a son of Eric Raude, having 
visited the court of Norway, was induced, by the 
zealous and earnest solicitation of King Olaf Tryg- 
geson, to embrace the Christian faith ; and, carry- 
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iiiff with him sorat* monks, lie found, throu^li their 
ministry, no j^^eat difficulty in persuading his father 
and the rest of the settlers to forsake the rites of pa- 
ganism. 

The first colony having extended itself along th<* 
<mst to a wide firth, another settlement beyond 
that boundary was established fartluT towards the 
west. The former, (tailed Oestre Bt/gd, or the 
Eastern Settlement , is said to havt? included, in its 
most flourishing state, twelve parishes and two con- 
vents ; and the latter, termed Vest re Uygd^ or the 
IVestern Settlement^ contained four parishes. Tht‘ 
c*olonists of Greenland were compelled to lead a life 
of hardship and severe privations. They dwelt in 
hovels surrounded by mountains of perjxjtual ice ; 
they never tasted* bread, but subsisted on the fish 
which they caught, joined to a little milk obtained 
from their starving cows ; and, with seal-skins and 
the tusks of the walrus, they purchased, from the 
traders who occasionally visited them, tin; wood rt*- 
quired for fuel and the construction of their huts. 

Combining th(» several circumstances together, it 
st^ems clear that the original wlony of Greenland 
began about the southern jiromontory, near Capt‘ 
Farewell, and stretched along the coast in a north- 
westerly direction. Farther north, and probably as 
high as tht; latitude of (10°, the second settlement was 
formed. P\)r some centuries lK)th of them main- 
tained a sort of commercial intercourse with Nor- 
way ; but this trade became afterwards very much 
reduced, in consequence of its being seized as an ex- 
clusive privilege of the Danish court. Al)0Ut the 
year 1376, the natives of the country, or Esquimaux 
invaders, whom the Norwegian settlers had in con- 
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tempt called Skreelltfigs or Mmarfs, attacked the 
western colony, which now claimed the assistance 
of its elder brother. The scanty population, how- 
ever, was enfeebled by such repeated alarms ; and 
that dreadful pestilence, termed the Black Death, 
which raged over Europe from the year 1402 to 
1404, at last extended its ravages to Greenland, and 
nearly completed the destruction. In fertile regions 
the waste of the human species, is always quickly 
repaired ,* but pwr and barren countries can seldom 
recover from the depression of such severe (alami- 
ties. The colonies which occupit^d Greenland ap- 
pear to have languished near one hundred years af- 
terwards, till they liecame finally (‘xtiiict about the 
commencement of the sixteenth c(*ntury. 

But a notion has very generally prevailed, that 
only the western settlement of Greenland had ptTish- 
ed, while the eastern was merely secluded from com- 
munication with the rest of the world by a vast bar- 
rier of ice, at length accumulated on its shores. The 
only question lately entertain(‘d was, whether these 
ill-fated colonists have survived the catastrophe, or 
have been suddenly entombed in ice and snow, as 
the unhappy citizens of Herculaneum were anciently 
involved in a dense shower of volcanic^ ashes. Tre- 
mendous stories are told of the east side of Green- 
land being now tenanted by giants and stalking 
ghosts. For more than a century past the court of 
Denmark has, at different times, despatched ships 
to search after its lost colony, which, evidently under 
the impression of superstitious awe, found it impos- 
sible to penetrate on that enchanted coast farther 
than Cape Discord, in the latitude of 6P. But in 
favourable seasons small boats can, without much 

D 
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diflScuIty, creep aloWg the shon? to a much higlier 
parallel. If any settlers had ever occupied the nar- 
row bays, they might* surely have escaped either in 
their cano(*s or in sledges. 

The supposed existence of a colony on the east 
side of Greenland is clearly a fabh?, originating in a 
misapprehension of the import of the designations 
applied severally to tluj two settlements. The one 
first made lay no doubt to the (‘ast, as w(dl as to the 
south of the other ; but the ships which resorted 
from Norway held a wesU'rly course for them both. 
Between them a mutual intercourse appears like- 
wise to have been maintained, which surely could 
not have taken place had they been divided by a 
chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with 
eternal snow. Trace's of those ancient settlements 
are besides observed even at pn'sent scattered along 
the western shores of Greenland, as low down as the 
latitude of dP, though not corresponding altogether 
with the poetical d<;scriptions of the Icelandic Sa- 
gas. Except tin? very slight remains of a church, 
the only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked 
walls, which had served as p<'ns for sheltering the 
cattle. 

It may be safely affirmed that the settlements 
which, during the last hundred years, the Danes 
have been forming at various points on the west 
side of Greenland, are more numerous and thriving 
than those which existed at any former period. They 
consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching over an ex- 
tent of 800 miles. The first establishment is only a 
single family, occupying Bear Island, a little to the 
^e^t of Cape Farewell. Ten other hamlets, com- 
posed chiefly of Moravians, are planted at different 
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points^ from the latitude of 60* to that of 68°. Three 
settlements are distributed round Disco Bay, about 
the latitude of 69° ; and seven more have been ex- 
tended thenc(» as far as the latitude of 73°. So far, 
therefore, from the population ha\nng l)een extir- 
pated by the increased sev(‘rity of the climate, the 
truth appears to be, that tlu; present establishments 
on the coast of Greenland exbnd ten degrees far- 
ther north than the ancient settlements at their most 
flourishing period. This advance of the colonies has 
been owing, no doubt, to the increased activity of 
the wdiale fislieries, and to the circumstance of these 
having been lately carried with success into Davis’s 
Strait. But there is nothing certainly in their his. 
tory which Ix'trays any radical or permanent change 
in the climate of the Arctic regions. The same con- 
tineiit of ice still remains during the far greater part 
of the year, to bar the access of the navigator to the 
Pole. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Animal and Vegetable Life in the Volar Regiom, 

When we contemplate the aspect of the northern 
world, — ^bhjak, naked, dreary, l)eaten hy the raging 
tempest, and subject to an extnmiity of cold which, 
with us, is fatal to life and to all by which life is sup- 
ported, — ^we naturally imagine that animal nature 
must exist there on a small scale, and under diminu- 
tive forms. It might be expected, that only a few 
dwarf and stunted species would l>e scattered along 
its melancholy shores, and that life, as it attempted 
to penetrate these realms of desolation, would grow 
faint and expire*. But the mighty Architect of nature, 
whose ways and power far surpass human compre- 
hension, makes here a full display of his inexhaust- 
ible resources. H(^ has filled these naked rocks and 
wintry seas with a swarming profusion of life, such 
as he scarcely brings forth under the most genial 
glow of tropical suns. He has stored them with the 
mightiest of living beings, iDmpared to whose enor- 
mous bulk, the elephant and hippopotamus, which 
rear their immens(* shapes amid the marshy plains 
of the tropics, seem almost diminutive. Even the 
smaller species, as that of the herring, issue forth 
from the frozen depths of the Arctic zone in shoals 
which astonish by their immensity. IMoving in close 
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and countless columns, they fill all the southern seas, 
and minister food to nations. The air too is dark, 
ened by innumerable flocks of s(*a-fowl, while, even 
upon the frozen surface of th<‘ land, animals of pecu- 
liar structure find food suited to their wants. 

By what means, or by what rcwsources, does Nature 
support, amid the frozen world, this immensity of 
life ? Wonderful as are her operations, they are 
always arranged agreeably to tin? general laws im- 
posed upon the universe ; and we shall find, in the 
structure and condition of the animal world, the 
powers by which it is enabled to defy this fright- 
ful rigour of the elements. Some of the provisions 
by which animal frames are adapted to the varying 
extremes of the (dimate have almost tlie appearance 
of direct interposition ; yet a more profound inves- 
tigation always discovers the (pauses of them to be 
deeply lodged in their physical organization. 

It is on the seas and shores of the Arctic zone 
that we chiefly observe this Ixmndless profusion of 
life ; and in conformity with that arrangement by 
which Nature sup|)orts the inhabitants of the seas, 
by making them the food of each other, so here also 
we observe a continued gradation of animals, rising 
one above another, the higher preying upon the lower, 
till food is at last found for those of largest bulk an(i 
most devouring appetite. 

The basis of sulisistence for the numerous tribes 
of the Arctic world is found in the genus medma^ 
which th(* sailors graphically describe as sea-blubber. 
Th(‘ medusa is a soft, elastic, gelatinous substance, 
sp(*cimens of which may be seen lying on our own 
shores, exhibiting no signs of life except that of 
shrinking \vhen touched. Beyond the Arctic circle it 
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inrr( 3 ases in an extraordinary degree, and is eagerly 
devoured by the finny trilx^s of all shapes and sizes. 
By far the most numerous, however, of the medusan 
rae(*s are of dimensions too small to be discerned 
without the aid of the microscope, — ^the application 
of which instrument shows them to be the cause of a 
peculiar colour, which tinges a great extent of the 
Greenland Si'a. This colour is olive-green, and the 
water is dark and opaque comparijd to that which 
bears the common <*erulean hue. These olive wa- 
ters occupy about a fourth of tlie Greenland S(3a, or 
alKive twenty thousand square miles ; and hence th<? 
number of medusan animalcules which they contain is 
far b(3yond calculation. Mr 8<*oresby estimatt*s that 
two square miles contain 23,118(1,(X)0,0(K),()00,()0() ; 
and as this number is beyond the range of Immaii 
words and conceptions, he illustrates it by obscTV- 
. ing, that 80,()00 persons would have been employ- 
ed since the creation in counting it. This green 
sea may be considered as the Polar pasture-ground, 
where whales are always se<‘n in the gn^atest iium- 
liers. These prodigious animals cannot derive any 
direct sutisistence from such small invisible par- 
ticles ; but these form the food of other minute crea- 
tures, which then support others, till at length ani- 
mals are produced of such size as to afford a morsel 
for their mighty devourers. The genus larger 

in size than the medusa, appears to rank second 
in number and importance. It presents itself under 
the various species of the crab, and, alK)ve all, of the 
shrimp, whose multitudes rival those of the medu- 
sa, and which in all quarters feed and are fed upon. 
So carnivorous are the propensities of the northern 
shrimps, that joints hung out by Captain Parry’s 
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crew from tlie sidos of tho sliipwere in a few nights 
picked to the very Ixme ; and nothing could be placed 
within their rea<;h except lx)di(?s of which it was 
desired to obtain the* skeleton. Many of the zoophy- 
tical and molluscous ordiTs, particularly actinia, 
sepia, and sev**ral specie's of niarint' worms, are also 
emj)loyt‘d in devouring and in aflTordiiig food to va- 
rious olluT animals. 

Among the numlK'rless tribes of living things 
which people lh(' northern seas, one class stands 
inghly conspicuous. These are tin? cetacea, compre- 
hending the largest of existing animals, and having 
a structure wholly distinct from every other species. 
Although th(;ir home Imj entirely in the depth of the 
waters, tlu'y have several features in common with 
the larg('r quadrupeds. They belong to the Lin- 
no'an class of mammalia, or suck-giving animals ; 
they produce their young alive; their skin is smooth 
and without scales ; their blood warm ; smd tht‘ flesh 
tastes soirH?wdiat like coarse beef. Tlu'y have a heart 
with two ventricles, and lungs through which they 
resj)ire ; and being unable to separate the air from 
the water, as fishes do liy means of their gills, they 
must come to the surface in order to breathe. It is 
thus by no nutans strictly scientific to call the whah* 
a fish ; yet he is entirely an inhabitant of the sea, 
having a tail, though placed in a different position 
from that of ordinary fishes, while his front limbs 
much more res(?mble fins than legs, and are solely 
useful for pawning the d(Hjp. Hence the vulgar, fol- 
lowing a natural and descriptive classification, ob- 
stinately continue to give the name of fish to thesis 
watery monsters. But the most characteristic and 
important feature of the cetacea consists in a thick 
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deep layer of fatty substance^ called blubber, lodged 
btmeath the skin and surrounding the body, which 
yields, on (expression, nearly its own bulk of thick, 
coarse, viscid oil. It is by this covering that Pro- 
vidence enables them to defy the most dreadful ex- 
tremities of (;old, and to preserve a strong anijgial heat 
even under the eternal ice of the Pole. Yet this sub- 
stance, being subservient to the uses of man, has 
roused a dreadful and deadly enemy, who employs 
against them the resources of art , — a power which the 
mightiest brutal force seeks in vain to oppose. He 
pursues them through ice and tempest, and dyes all 
the northern seas with their blood. They themselves 
are meek, peaceful, sluggish ; and man, in the dread- 
ful contests which he wages with them, is almost al- 
ways the aggressor ; yet the r<^sistance which he then 
encounters is sometimes terrible, and his life is not 
unfrequently the forfeit. 

Among the cetaceous tribes the (^hief place is due to 
the whale, of all animals mightiest that swim the 
^pcean stream.'* Enormous as his bulk is, rumour and 
the love of the marvellous have represented it as being 
at one time much greater, and the existing race as only 
the degenerate remnant of mightier ancestors. Mr 
Scnresby, however, by collecting various good autho- 
rities, has proved that sixty feet was always near- 
ly the utmost length of the mysticetus, or great 
Greenknd whale. Of 322 individuals, in the (Cap- 
ture of which that gentleman was concerned, none 
occurred of a length exceeding 58 feet; and he 
gives no credence to any rumour of i^^i^T^imen 
which exceeded 70 feet. Even 60 feA raiplies a 
weight of 70 tons, being nearly that of^hree hun- 
dred fat oxen. Of this vast mass, the oil in a rich 
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whale composes about thirty tons^ and when^ as was 
the case some years ago, that article brought £55 or 
£60 per ton, we may form some idea of the great 
value of the capture ; the bones of the head, fins, and 
tail, weigh 8 or 10 ; the carcass, 30 or 32 tons. The 
oleaginous substance or blublwr, the most valu- 
abl(‘ part of the animal, forms a complete wrapper 
round the whole body, of the thickness of from 
8 to 20 inches. The head is disproportionally 
large, forming about a third of the entire bulk. 
The basis consists of the crown-l)one, from each 
side of w'hich descend those immense jaw-bones 
which are sometimes presented to our wondering 
eyes, and which the whalers place on deck as trophies 
of their success, and in order that the fine oil con- 
tained in them may ooze from th(nr lower extremities. 
These jaw-bones are from 16 to 20 feet in length, and 
extend along the mouth in a curved line, till they 
meet and form a species of cresctmt. The lips, nearly 
20 feet long, display, when open, a cavity capable 
of receiving a ship's jolly-boat with her crew. The 
wdiale has no external ear ; but, when the skin is 
removed, a small aperture is discerned for the admis- 
sion of sound. This sense accordingly is very im- 
perfect ; yet the animal, by a quick perception of all 
movements made on the water, discovers danger at a 
great distance. The eyes are proportionally smaU, 
though the sense of seeing is acute ; more so, however, 
through clear water than through an aerial medium. 
But the most unique feature in the structure of this 
animal condlli in the spiracles or blow-holes placed 
nearly on tff^Mown of the head. These have been 
compared to nltoral jets d*eau throwing up water to 
the height of 40 or 50 feet ; but the more careful 
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scrutiny of Mr S(!orcsby ascertained, that they emit 
only a moist vapour, and are neither more nor less 
than hu^e nostrils. When, however, this vehement 
breathing or blowing is performed under the sur- 
face, a (;onsideral)h* quantity of water is thrown up 
into the air. The sound thus occasioiKid is the only 
thing like a voice emitted by the animal, and, in the 
<^ase of a violent respiration, it resembles the dis- 
charge of a <^annon. 

The tail is the most active limb of this mighty 
animal, and the <*hief instruimmt of his motion. 
It does not rise vertically lik(i that of most fishes, 
being flat and horizontal, only four or five feet 
long, but more than twenty feet broad. It con- 
sists of two beds of muscdi's connected with an 
extensive layer surrounding the body, and enclosed 
by a thin covering of blubber. Its power is tr(‘- 
mendous. A single stroke throws a large lioat with 
all its crew into the air. Sometimes the whale 
places himself in a perpimdicidar position with the 
head downwards, and, rearing his tail on high, beats 
the water with awful vioh*nce. On th(?se occasions 
the sea foams, and vapours darken the air ; the lash- 
ing is heard several miles off*, like the roar of a dis- 
tant tempest. Sometimes he makes an immense 
spring, and rears his \vhole l)ody above the waves, 
to the admiration of the experienced whaler, but to 
the terror of those who see for the first time this aston- 
ishing spectacle. Other motions, equally expressivt* 
of his boundless strength, attract the attention of the 
navigator at the distance of miles. 

The fins, called by the French nageoires, and by 
Dr Fleming swimming paws,” are placed imme- 
diately behind the eyes. They are nine feet long. 
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enclosed by very elastic membranes, and provided 
with bones similar in fonn and number to those of 
the human hand. Such is the spring and vitality 
of the parts, that, if we may IxOieve De Reste, they 
continue to move for some time after being separated 
from the body. According to J\I r Scores by, however, 
while the whale swims, these organs lie flat on the 
surface of the wat(‘r, and are not at all instrumental in 
])roducing Ins motion, whic^h arises entirely from the 
tail. The fins merely direct and steady th(; move- 
ment, and thus ser^'c' rather as a Indm than as oars. 

T1h» p(‘riod of gestation in the whale is nine or ten 
months, and the female brings forth in February or 
March. She is viviparous ; that is, the young come 
forth aliv(‘, not enclosed in an egg ; and there is usu- 
ally only one at a time. These delicate nurselings, 
onlyal)out fourteen feet long, and weighing little more 
than a ton, are watched over by the mother with the 
most tender care. The whalers strike these suckers, 
as they are called, not on account of their own value, 
but under tin* assurance^ that the mother will start 
forth in tlnnr defen(!e. Then ensues a contest hard and 
perilous, but commonly attended with a prosperous 
issue, for she never seeks safety in flight. She rushes 
upon the boat, drags the line with extraordinary force, 
tosses to and fro with (‘xtrerne agony, and suffers her- 
self to be struck by r(*peated harpoons without at- 
tempting to es<*ap<f ; wliile the good-natured captain 
has his triumphant feelings damped by the considera- 
tion, that his prize has fallen the victim to such an ar- 
dour of maternal tenderness. — ^According to indica- 
tions afforded by notches in the whalebone, which 
seem not, however, very fully established, the whale 
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does not attain liis full growth under twenty-five 
years, and is said to reach a very great age. 

There is a considerahle variety of whales. The 
halivmt phifsalia, {bakmopteragiblaroiljVL Cepede,) 
called l>y the sailors razorltacky is considerably longer 
than th(‘ inysticetus ; and though his circumference 
be smaller, he is on the whole a still larger and more 
powerful animal. He is also swifter, swimming at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour ; and Mr Scoresby 
has se(*n him, wheJi struck with a harpoon, run off 
400 fathoms of line in a minute. An individual of 
this species, found dead in Davis's Straits, im^asured 
105 f(^et in length ; h(‘ is, however, a dangerous spe- 
cies to attack, as, by the extreme rapidity of his 
motion, lu‘ oft(‘n breaks the line, or obliges the sailors 
to cut it in order to escape destruction. JMartens 
mentions a whale of this kind, which dragged a boat 
with its crew among loose ice, where they all perish- 
ed. As this fish contains only ten or twelve tons of 
oil, of an inferior quality, the wdialers generally shun 
liis <*ncounter, unless when they are disposed for 
a daring adv^mture, or mistake him, as they fre- 
quently do, for a inysticetus. Besides the two pec- 
toral fins, h(» has a horny protuberance or fin at 
the extremity of the back, which part of the Ixidy, 
insti^ad of being round as in the mysticetus, rises 
into a narrow ridge. The balwnu mmculm or 
broad-nosed whal(‘, the balwua rostrata or beaked 
wliale, and the balwna Inmps or finner, may be con- 
sidered as razorbacks on a smaller scale, with certain 
specific distinctions. It is usually these smaller 
whales that frequent the coasts of Norw'ay and Shet- 
land, and sometimes make their appearance in the 
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British firths; hut neitlier they nor the physalis 
ever attract the attention of an experi(*nced fisluT. 

Tile only species, besides the niysticetus, which is 
the object of regular whaling operations, is the cacha- 
lot (^physeter micropfi) or sp(Tniac(‘ti whale. This va- 
riety occurs occasionally in the nortluTn seas, (‘spe- 
cially on the American <‘oast, but abounds chi(‘fly in 
the wat('rs bordering on the Antarctic zone, and is the 
main object of pursuit in the soutb(‘rn fishery. Tin? 
cachalot does not seem to have met IMr Scoresby's 
observation, although a mal(‘ was thrown ashon* at 
Limekilns on the Forth, as d(?scrib(‘d by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald ; but, according to th(‘ dt'scriptjon of 
D(‘ Rt‘ste and others, this species is distingiiish(?d by 
a long row of teeth on the low(‘r and none on the iippcT 
jaw ; tin* back has a peculiar form, with a small 
bunch behind : tin* tail is of extraordinary breadth. 
The cachalot app(?ars in large ln*rds, whih* the niys- 
ticetus, called by our fishers tin* right \\\vA\Qy is found 
usually single. Tln?se bands v(‘ry oft(*n amount to 
two hundred, which are said to be mostly fema’le, 
under the guidance usually of a male of very large 
dimensions. To attack th(*m is a fonnidabh? under- 
taking ; but success is very advantageous, since ten 
or twelve sometim(?s fall in one encounter. The 
p(*rils and adventures of this fishery are d(;scrilM?d as 
almost exceeding la'lief ; for which reason, it is to lx; 
r(*gretted that Captain Day’s modesty makes him de- 
cline recounting any of those which 1 h* witnessed. 
The quantity of oil is much small(?r than in the mys- 
ticetus, not usually exceeding thr(*e tons ; but, from 
its being mixed with the substance called spermaceti, 
is far superior in value. The latter kind of oil, while 
warm, is fluid ; but on being poured into hot wa- 
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ter it congeals into large flakes. This whale yields 
also the peculiar aromatic substance called amber- 
gris, formed under peculiar circumstances in the rec- 
tum, and voided as faeces. 

AnotJier species, called the narwal, about sixteen 
f£»et long and (‘ight in circumferentre, appears to differ 
little from a small whale, except in a tusk projecting 
from his upper jaw, three to ten feet in length, which, 
suggesting to th<^ sailors the idea of a horn, has pro- 
cured for him the app<dlation of the sea-unicorn. He 
is swift, yet is taken without much difficulty, and 
yields two or three tons of very fine oil. The dolphin, 
another cetaceous animal of po(^tic fame, oc(?asionally 
occurs ; and the grampus appears often in numerous 
herds, guided by some of larger size. The beluga, 
or white whale, is also a small species, distinguished 
chiefly by its colour. 

All the shores and Iwrders of the Arctic zone are 
crowded with huge am])hibious races, which appear 
to form an intermediate link between whales and 
quadrupeds, — the marntnalia of the sea and those of 
the land. Among these is to be distinguished the 
morse or walrus, (Jrichecm Tosmarus,) which bears 
such a resemblance to our domestic quadrupeds, 
that sailors, according to their various impres- 
sions, have given it the title of sea-horse or sea- 
cow. It is a large, shapeless, unwieldy creature, 12 
to 15 feet in length, and from 8 to 10 in (dreum- 
ference ; the head small, the limbs short, of an in- 
termediate character between fins and legs. As a 
defence against the extreme cold, these animals not 
only have skins an inch thick, covered with close 
hair, but enjoy like the other cetacea a iroating of oily 
fat, with which their bodies are completely enveloped. 
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Thus cased, they lie stretelied on tlie ice in the depth 
of winter, witJiout sulferinpf any inconvenience*. The 
most n*inarkal)l(‘ feature of the* walrus, however, con- 
sists in two teeth or tusks, which project in a curved 
line* fremi the upper jaw, and are* nearly two fe*et in 
length. The*y are of he*autiful white beme^ almost 
ecjual to ivory, and much use‘d in the fabrie*ation of 
artificial tenitli. The front face, when se^en at a 
little* distane*e, be*ars a striking resemblance to the 
human ; and its appearanere is suspecte*d to have 
sometimes give*!! rise to the fa!iciful re^jxirts of mer- 
maids see*n in the northern seas. Like* all the ceta- 
ceous tribe^s, to whie*h the walrus is allie*(l, he is dis- 
pose*d to be^ ])e*aceful and harmle*ss. Captain Parry 
describes the supieie se*e;urity with wliiedi a num- 
ber of them lay on the ice*, pile*d over ejacli othe*r, 
without elise*o!npe)sing the*mselve*s at the^ approach of 
a party armed for their de*struction. But they were 
doubtle^ss not aw^are of the deadly W'eapons W'ith 
whiirli man is arine?d, wdiile his physical aspect dis- 
plays nothing with which the;y might not deem 
themsedves fully qualified to cope. l!i Spitz bergen, 
w here* the*y have be^en long the obje*ct of chase? to the 
Russian hunters, the?y are re*jK)rt(?d to keep very strict 
watch ; it be;ing said that one stands guard while the 
others sleep. Even when sensible of danger, they 
are not forw'^ard to faere it, but rather shun the at- 
tack by rushi!ig beneath the ice, when those Ije- 
hind, with their tusks, urge forward their compa- 
nions. Yet when at length (compelled to combat, they 
give battle wdth the utmost coolness and courage ; 
they then stand firm by each other, rush in one 
united body against the boats, and, striking with 
their tusks, endeavour to overset them. When re- 
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pulsed too, they repeatedly rally, and yield finally 
only to the fire-arms of Europeans, or to the strata- 
gems of the Esquimaux. Maternal tenderness, and 
the determination with which the female defends 
her young, are equally conspicuous in them as in 
members of the whale species. 

The seal, an animal well known on all .the shores 
of Europe, need not be particularly described. The 
Arctic species are distinguished by their very great 
numbers, and by the various, or rather universal 
purposes to which they are applied by the Esqui- 
maux. They furnish food for his table, oil for his 
lamp, clothing for his person ; even their bones and 
skin supply materials for his light portable boats and 
his summer tents. 

Before quitting the Polar seas, we must notice 
another inhabitant, whose migrations render it fa- 
miliar to all the coasts of Europe. These waters, 
as already observed, appanjiitly so chill and unge- 
nial, contain not only an ample store of animal 
life, out a vast superabundance, with which they 
supply all the seas of the temperate climates. From 
them in particular, if we may believe the Dutch 
writers, are derived the extensive and valuable 
tribes of the herring. Their immense bands break 
up from their frozen depths about January, and 
in March appear on the <;oasts of Iceland. Their 
column at this time, confined between Greenland 
and the North Cape, is of comparatively small 
breadth, but so dense that the water is darkened 
by them ; any wooden vessel let down brings up 
several : they may even be taken by the stroke of 
a lance. They follow certain of their number larger 
than the rest, called kings. These kings are held 
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in muoh respect by the Diitchj who studiously spare 
tlieir majesties, and even lilMTati' them when foiiiul 
in the net, Jest, dt'prived of tliis foyaJ guidance, 
the. nation should not find tJie way to their accus- 
tomed liaiints. After emer^njsj from tlie GreenJaiid 
sea, tliis ^reat army divides into two wings, of 
whieli tile right and largest hears down directly 
upon Scotland ; at the north-eastern €*xtremity of 
wliich it forms that immense field, in which the 
Dutch for so many years carried on their great na- 
tional fishery. They are now rivalled by the boat- 
m<‘n of Wick and Thurso. A d(‘tachment smaller 
in number, but some of which attain to superior 
/•xcelleiice, fills the western bays of Scotland, and, 
passing along Invalid, reaches the neighbouring (*oast 
of France. j\Ieaiitini<* th<‘ left, or sinalhc wing, after 
ranging the Norwegian shore, has (‘iitered the Bal- 
tic. In July all these advancing divisions halt, and 
by an unknown impulse liegin to r<?trace their cou we 
towards their northern honn*. De Reste considers it 
ccTtain, that the herrings, in returning, have a'gene- 
raJ point of rendezvous not yc‘t discovered ; but it 
should secmi that only ihv a<*tual discovery of this 
rendezvous can ascertain its <*xistenc«‘. Howewer, 
about the end of Septemlnc th<»y reach their resi- 
dence beneath thci ices of the Pole, where they re- 
main three months ; all the rest of the year being 
spent in wandering over the face of the ocean. 

Although the object of Providence in leading the 
herring this immense annual round is doubth‘ss that 
of furnishing food to numerous animals, and espe- 
cially to man, yet the imra(?diate impulse by which 
th(*y are urged to so extensive and regular a move- 
ment has been the subject of much controversy. 
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Anderson supposes that they fly before the numer- 
ous large fishes whieli fill the Arctie seas, and l)y 
which tliey are pursued and devoured, and tliat th(\v 
form themselves into close bands with a view to 
self-defence. But the regular course which they 
follow, year after year, and their constant return at 
a fixed period, suggests nothing of that tumultuous 
flight which such a panic would have prompted. It 
seems more probable, that they are led by those in- 
stincts which guide fishes to deposit their spawn in 
places remoter and dissimilar to tlwnr usu^al abode. 
The female herring, when taken on the coasts of 
Britain, is found commonly to contain a ro(‘, and as 
this roe comprises the embryo of ten thousand futur^ 
herrings, such a prodigious fi‘cundity easily repairs 
all the havock coramittM upon the species, not only 
by its brethren of the deep, but also by the inge- 
nuity of man constantly exerted for its captun? and 
distruction. 

The other animals which frequent the Polar re- 
gions belong chiefly or wholly to the land. 

In the caves of the rofks, or in the hollows of the 
ice, dwells the most formidable of Arctic quadrupeds, 
the Grecniland or Polar bear. This fierce tyrant of 
the cliffs and snows of the north unites the strength 
of the lion with the untameable fierceness of thi? 
liyena. A long shaggy covering of white soft hair 
and a copious supply of fat enable him to defy the 
winter of this rigorous climate. Ullder the heat of 
Britain he suffers the most painful sensations ; Pen- 
nant saw one, over whom it was necessary from 
time to time to pour large pailfuls of water. Another, 
kept for some years by Professor Jameson, evidently 
suffered severely from the heat of an Edinburgh 
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summer. The haunt of the bear is on the dreary 
Arctic shores, or on mountains of ice, sometimes two 
hundred miles from land; yet he is not, strictly speaks 
ing, amphibious. He cannot remain under water 
above a few moments, and he readies his maritime 
stations only by swimming from one icy fragment to 
another. Mr Scoresby limits the swimming reach to 
three or four miles ; yet Parry found one in the centre 
of Barrow’s Strait, where it was forty miles across. 
This bear j)rowl§ continually for his prey, which con- 
sists chiefly of th^ smaller ceta(*ea and of seals, which, 
unable to contend with him, shm their fate by keep, 
ing strict watch, and plunging^to the depths of the 
Avaters. With the walrus he holds dreadful and 
doubtful encounters; and that powerful animal, with 
his enormous tusks, frequently beats him off with 
great damage. The whale he dares not attack, but 
w£itches anxiously for the hug(* carcass in a dead state, 
which affords him a prolongcnl and delicious feast: 
he scnaits it at the distance of miles. All these sour- 
ces of supply being precarious, he is sometimes left 
for weeks without food, and the fury of his hunger 
then becomes tremendous. At such periods, man, 
viewed by him always as his prey, is attacked with 
peculiar fierceness. 

The annals of the north ^e filled with accounts 
of the most perilous and fatal conflicts vdth the 
Polar bear. , The first, and. one of the most tnu 
gical, was s#bified^by Barents and Heemskerke, 
in 1596, during their voyage for the difcoveiy of 
the nortb-east passage. Having rachored at an 
island near the strait of Waygatz, of the sai- 
lors landed, and w:eTe walking oh[ snore, when one 
of them felt himself jclosely hugged from behind. 
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Thinkinff this a frolic of ojic of liis coin pan ions, he 
called out in a corn^spondiniy tone, “ Who’s tluTc? 
|>rav stand off.” llis comrade looked, and scream- 
ed onl, A hear ! a hear !” th(*ii running to the ship, 
alarmed tin' crew with loud cri(‘s. The sailors ran 
to the spot, armed with pikt'S and muskt'ts. On 
their approach the hear very coolly quitted the 
man^ded corps(*, sprain^ u]X)n another sailor, carried 
him (df, and, pliinj^inii his te(‘th into his body, heifan 
drinking his hlood at ion^Mlrau^^hts. H(Teiq)on tin? 
whoh' of that stout cr(‘w, struck with hTror, turiK'd 
th<‘ir hacks, and lle^ jirecipitately to the ship. On 
arriving tluTc they he^^aii to look at ea(*h other, un- 
ahl(‘ to f<‘(‘l much satisfaction with their own prowess. 
TlircH* then stood forth, uud(Ttakin^j to avengi‘ th(‘ 
rat<‘ of th(‘ir countrynuii, and to secure for th(‘m the 
ril(‘s of hu rial. They advanced , and fired at first from 
so respectful a distance that all iniss(*d. Th(‘ pur- 
ser th(‘n courageously proceeded in front of his com- 
panions, and, taking a close aim, pierced the monster’s 
sk ull immed lately 1m*1o\v th(» eye. Th(‘ l>ear, lioweviT, 
merely lifti'd his head, and advanced upon them, hold- 
ing still in his mouth the victim whom he was de- 
vouring ; hut seeing him soon stagger, the three rush- 
ed on with sahre and hayoind, and soon despatched 
him. They collected and hestowi'd decent sepulture 
on th(‘ mangled limbs of their comrades, while the 
skin of tlu' animal, thirt<*en f<‘et long, hecame the 
priz(‘ of the sailor who had fifed the sm^cessful shot. 

The history of the wdiale-fishers records a mira- 
ber of remarkable escapes from the hear. A Dutch 
captain, Jonge^Kees, in ItUih, undertook, with two 
<'anoes, to attack one, and with a lance gave him 
so dreadful a wound in the belly, that his immediate 
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death s(*emed inovitahle. Anxious^ therefore, not to 
injure tin* skin, Ket*s merely followed tin* animal 
dos<‘, till he should drop down d(‘ad. The hejir, Jiow- 
(‘Ver, havin^r eliinlK*d a little rock, niad(‘ a spring from 
the distance of twenty-four fetd uj)on tlu* captain, 
who, take;]! eomphdely hy surprisi*, lost hold of tin* 
lance, and fell beneath the assailant, who, placing 
both paws on hisbn^ast, opemd two rows of tn*men- 
dous l(‘(‘th, and paused for a inomtmt, as if t() show 
him all the horrors of his situation. At this critical 
instant, a sailor rushing forward with only a scoop, 
succ(‘eded in alarming the nionsUT, who ma<l(* off, 
leaving the captain without the slight(‘st injury. 

In 17^1^1, Captain Cook of th(? Archangel, when 
nt*ar the coast of Spitzbergen, found himself sudd(‘n- 
ly b(‘tw(‘(‘n lht‘ ])aws of a bear. H(‘ instantly call(‘d 
on th<‘ surgeon wdio accompanied him to fin?, which 
th(‘ latter did with such admirable promptitude^ and 
precision, that he shot the beast through the load, 
and delivered the captain. Mr Hawkins of tin* 
Everthorpe, in July IHlll, having pursued and 
twice struck a large hear, had raised his lanc(? for a 
third blow , when the animal sprang forward, seized 
him by the thigh, and threw him over its head into 
the water. Fortunately it used this advantagi* only 
to eifcH't itsow-n escape. Captain Sconisby nn^ntions 
a boat’s crew which attacked a bear in the Spitzher- 
gciii sea ; but tin* animal having succeeded in climb- 
ing the sides of the Isiait, all the sailors threw' th(?m- 
selv«js for safety into the w'ater, where they hung by 
the gunwale. The victor entered triumphantly, and 
took possession of the barge, wluTt? it sat (juietly till 
it was shot by another party. Tiie'same writer 
mentions the ingenious contrivance of a sailor, who, 
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Iwiing piirsuod ])y oiio of these creatures, threw down 
succ(‘ssively his liat, jacket, haiidktTchief, and evcTy 
other arti<‘le in his poss(\ssion, when the l)rute paus^ 
ing at eacli, gave the sailor always a certain advan- 
tage, and <‘nal)led him finally to regain the vessel. 

Though the voracity of tin* hear is such, that he has 
been knowil to fe(‘d on his own spt^cies, yet maternal 
tenderness is as conspicuous in tlu‘ female as in otluT 
inhabitants of the frozen r<‘gions. There is no exer- 
tion which sh<‘ will not make for the sujiply of her 
progeny. A sh(‘-l)ear, with h(‘r two cubs, being pur- 
sued by sonui sailors across a fo ld of ice, and finding 
that, neither by example, norby a j)eculiaPvoice and 
su*tion, 8h(‘ could urg(‘ tlu‘m to th(‘ recjuisitc^ spevd, ap- 
plied lier ])aws and pitclied them alt(‘rnat<‘ly forward. 
The bttle crc'atures themstdves, as she camt‘ up^ 
threw themselves before Iut to r(*ceiv(‘ the impulse, 
and thus both she and they effected th(‘ir (\scap(*. 

B(‘ars are by no means devoid of intelligi^nce. 
Their sclumies for entrapping seals, and other ani- 
mals on whi<’h they feed, ofU‘n <lisplay considerable 
ingenuity. The manner in which the Polar bear 
surprises his victim^ is thus described by Captain 
Lyon : — On seeing his intended prey, he gets quietly 
into the \vat(*r, and sAvims to a h‘eward position, 
from whence*, by frequent short dives, lu* silently 
makes his ajiproaches, and so arranges his distance, 
that at the last dive h(‘ comes to the s})ot where the 
seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape 
by rolling into the watt'r, he falls into the paws of 
the bear ; if, on the contrary, he lies still, his de- 
stroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the 
ice, and devours him at leisure. Some sailors, en- 
deavouring to catch a bear, placed the noose of a rope 
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under the snow, halted with a piece of whale’s flesli. 
The hear, JioweviT, contrived, three succ<‘ssive times, 
to push lh(‘ noosti usidt*, and to carry off the l>ait im- 
Iiurt. Captain Scor(‘shy had half-tann'd two euhs, 
wliieh us<‘d t‘V(‘n to walk the deck ; hut tiny showed 
t]i(‘inselv(‘s always resilt'ss undtT this eoiilinemt'nt, 
and linally t‘ffeeted their eseajM\ 

Aecordiiiir to Pennant and other writers, the hear 
ibrnis chanihers in tlie gr(‘at iet‘-inountains, where 
h(! sleeps the loiij^ winter ni<(ht, undisturbed by tlu‘ 
roar of (henorth<*rn t(‘nipest; but this r(*(jular hiber- 
nation is doubted by many n^eeiit ol>s(Tvers. TIi(‘ 
fact s(‘en)s to be, tliat the males roam about all win- 
ter in search of prey, not Ixdng urnhT the same ne- 
<*essity of sulunittin^r to the torpid stati^ as tin* black 
lH?ar of AiiKTica, which feeds childly on vi^a^table 
food ; but tiu? f<*malcs, who ar(‘ usually pre^mant 
durin<( the more ri^nirous si^ason of the year, seclude 
tb(‘mselv<‘s for nearly the entir(‘ w intiT in their dens. 

The animals wliieh belong entindy to tJie land, 
and feed on Jierbage, an*, in a elimate covered di‘(‘p 
with snow for nijie months in tin* year, necessarily 
few botli in miinher and species. The rein-deer, a 
most palii‘nt and useful creature, the standing inha- 
liitant of ail the northern lands, reaches nearly as far 
as animal life can subsist. To the Laplander he is 
all ill ail ; and in that climate lie can always dig 
from undiT the snow the moss or lichen, Jiis fa- 
yourili' food. Kvi'ii in the .severer Arctic idimates 
he carries his summer excursions as far as men 
have yet penetrated ; hut at the end of October the 
deeply-frozen eartJi allows him no longer to r(*ach 
even the simple food in which he delights. They 
then assemble in large herds, and migrate to the 
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southward. From ]\T(‘lvilie Island tliey wore ovon 
s(»eii <*rossin^j llu* frozen surfa<'(? of tln' sea, to reach 
a milder climate on the AmcTicaii shore. Th(‘ |HH)f)le 
within the Arctic zone do not tame the rein-de(*r, or 
yoke it in tin* sled^j<* ; it is not even for them the 
stafl'of life j but it aflbrds a favourite object of sum- 
mer chase, i^ives an agrr(‘eable varl(‘ty to their meals, 
and yields their warin<‘st and most valuabh' win- 
ter robes. Th(‘ fur-skin bet*omes always richer and 
more copious in ])roportion to the intensity of the 
cold, a^jainst which it forms th<‘ only, but a suflicieiit 
fh‘fence. In the <*has(‘ the detT fall (‘asy vi(*tims, <*veii 
to the rude archery of the Esquimaux, bein^^so sim- 
ple and curious, that, if a man men‘ly walks away 
from th(‘m, they f(»llow. Soim* of tlnvse animals who 
joined ('aptain Parry’s crews on M(dvill(‘ Island play- 
ed round them like lapdoijs, ami at settin^r out in the 
inornin^^ used toiyantbol by rearing! on their hind-lepfs. 
Tjie musk-ox, the only meinlHT of the hiwine spcries 
which penetrates the Arctic zone, thou^jh in smaller 
numb(*rs, affords a wholesome and a^re(‘able variety 
of food. Its unwieldy form is protected from the cold 
by an immense profusion of hair, which envelopes its 
wlioh* limbs and (injure, and also by an interior layer 
of wool, which app(‘ared to Pennant tin* finest he had 
ever sec’ii, and made, be was told, stockings superior 
to the ricln\st silk. This last, we suspect, is a tem- 
porary w' inter <*lothin^. 

The canine race affords several species wdiich 
brave the most extreme severity of the Arcti<' cold, 
and remain aft(*r every other land-quadruped, ex- 
cept the bear, has taken its flight to the southward. 
Wolves, in considerabtepacks, continue still to seek 
their prey in the utmost depths of the Polar winter. 
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It stieiiis diffii'ult to disrovor wliat food t)ioy find at 
that srasoii ; l)ut a regular paek attended the Eng- 
lish diseoy(‘rv-slnps, watehing for whatever oftal 
might he found exposed, and serenading them w^ith 
nightly howlings. As if by a sort oftaeit eonvention, 
they di<l not presume to attack th(‘ sailors, hut they 
advanct'd in the most daring nianiuT to Uie sides of 
the shij)s, and sometimes ev<MJ enlcTed the huts of the 
Esquimaux, whose dogs Jh(‘y esteemed the choicest 
prize, and very speedily devoured llumi. TIu? natives 
catch th(‘m hy traps formed of little sheds of ic(‘, at 
whose entrance is a portcullis of the same? maUTial, 
connected in such a mariniT with the hait within, 
that, when the latter is senzed hy tlie animal, the 
portcullis dro|)s, and the wolf is tak(‘n. Tlieir te- 
nacity of life is such as (»fteii, aft(T apparent d(‘ath, 
to cause surprisiis and even dangers. The Arcti<^ 
fox, a small Ix^autiful whit<^ aijniinal, wdth woolly 
hair lii;e a litth* shock-dog, occurs in still greater 
numhers. About a hundred were eaught in Captain 
Parry’s s<‘cond voyage, some of which were half- 
tame<l and made p(*ts of ; whih‘ others, by a harder 
fatt*, were dn‘ssed for table ; and their flesh, some- 
wliat resembling kid, afforded an agn^eable relief 
from th(‘ constant use of salted meat. 

The dog, howxwer, is tlie most imj)ortant quadru- 
ped <»f the Arctic world, and the most valuable posses- 
sion of its p(*oph*, who have succeijded in tamingand 
rend(‘ring it equally valuable for draught and hunt- 
ing. The dogs of the Greeiiland<‘r, tlu* Esquimaux, 
and the Kamtcrhadale, are large, and of a soiiKwvhat 
wdid asfjeet. Cajilain Lyon deserihes them as resem- 
hling in form the slnqdierd s dog, rising to the height 
of the Newfoundland, but broad like the mastiff. 
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Jiavinjr sliort pri(*k<*d 4*ars, a furry and a liwsliy 
tail. In j^^<‘n(*raJ, llioy ar<‘ ol>s(Tved to hoar a stronjr ro- 
sonihlanro to tin* wolf, and the* opinion is oven pre- 
vaJ4‘nt that thry are neitluT inon‘ nor less than tamed 
wolves, l^irry and Itiehardson hotli mention in- 
stane4‘s in wliieli (iom<‘stie do^^s w<‘re sedue(‘d away 
hy tlu‘ attraetioiis of ft^male wolves ; y(‘t the avidity 
with whieh the wolf devours these, his supposed tame 
hretliren, does not seem V4*ry imliealive of so <*Iose an 
alTinity. Natun*, with provident ean*, deh iids them 
against tin.' eold, not only hy a profusion of long 
hair, hut hy a soft downy eov<‘ring, formed lx iieath 
it at the eommeneement of ‘winter, and slied at the 
approach of a inihhT S4*ason. The Ksqiiimaux are 
much ri'proached for tlu‘ir harsh tn‘alment of these 
valuable servants ; y(‘t in infancy they are us(*d with 
teiuh‘rn(‘ss, tin* wom<‘n often taking tin* young ])up- 
pies into Ixxl, aii4 feeding tln‘ni from th(‘ir own 
mouths. As soon as they can walk tliey are yoked 
to a small sledg<» ; jji <*ndeavouring to .shake olf wliich 
encumhrance they learn to draw' it. Sewerc and 
frequiMit heatings, however, an* jU‘C(‘ssary to train 
them for acting as a regular team. Hut their most 
S(?vere privation is in food ; of which, during tho 
season of .scarcity, tinw obtain a p(>rtion fiarely suf- 
ficient to maintain life, and not at all to pnwent 
them from falling into a state the most meagre and 
debilitated. Their hunger is manifesti*d hy the na- 
ture of the substances with which they sojnetimes 
.seek to assuage' it. Captain Parry saw' onO which 
ate a larg(» [)iece of canvass, a cotton handkerchief 
laid out t^ dry, and a piect? of a linen shirt. The 
Esquimaux, we must recollei’t, are subject to severe 
scarcities, and the food of the dogs being the same 
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with their own, the animals, on such emergencies, 
can scarcely expect to I)(‘ placed on a footing of (‘(]ua- 
lity. Tills rouijh usage does not S(‘(‘in incompatihh* 
with a nn-asure of solid attachment f(i th(*s(‘ valuahle 
servants. The natives ndused to s(*II them to the 
English, till assured that tlH‘y would not he kilh*d. 
They rejoiced gn*ally to se<‘ a house huilt lor theMii ; 
and at e‘v«‘rv visit a friendly recognitiem took place 
lM*tW(‘(*u the dog and his oU inasteT. Wlu‘n th(‘ ani- 
mals an* yoked in the* sh‘dge*, a whi]) of tw(*nty f(*e*t 
long e*nlorers e)h(*dience‘, while pe‘culiar crie*s indicate 
the right or h*rt, to turn or te> slop. ‘ Thr(*e dogs 
<*ould draw a sh'elge weighing 100 Ihs., at the rate 
of a mile* in six ininute*s, and one le‘a(leM* has drawn 
UK) riis. the* same* distane*e* in (‘ight minute*s, A full 
team, howeve*r, cemijirise's e*iglit ejr le‘n dogs ; though 
sewen have* drawn a full sle*dge‘ at the* rate* of a 
mile* in four minute*s and a half;* while* nine*, e*ni- 
ploye'el in e*onve*ying store's frenn the ll(*cla to the 
Fury, drew Kill Ihs. in nine* minutes. Captain 
Lyon re'peirts meist iaveiurahly eif the* te*am which he 
himse-ir foririe*el, whei use*d to draw him from ship 
to ship, a mile* distant, in the de*ep<*st darkne*ss and 
amid cleni^ eif sneiw-elril’t, with the most j)(*rfe*ct pre?- 
cision, when he cenild not have* fenind his own way 
for a hundre*d ste*ps. The'ir se*rvice*s in hunting are 
also of great valuer ; they can snuff the seal in his 
hole, or the* de*(*r on the mountains, from a surpris- 
ing distance*. Asse*mhle*d in packs, the‘y face even 
the Polar hear, ke*eping him at Ie*ast at hay till their 
masters come* up with spears to the* atta<*k. 

The air in those dreary re*gious is, almost as much as 
the waters, peopIe*d with its appropriate inhabitants, 
who fill it contiiiiially with sound and life. Here, 
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too, tlio sp<‘(‘i(»s arc nearly all (lifl(*rcnt from those 
which their through the tcniperate skies. 
They do not shine with the bright hues of the huin- 
min^^-hird, nor breathe the soft notes of thenijjhtin- 
^ale, nor do they charm th<^ air with the rich melody 
of our woodland choirs ; but the auk, the petrel, and 
the jrull, clust<‘riniT in myriads, <*ause all the rocks 
and shores of the north to <rho with their wild clan^. 
They are almost all rajiacious and carnivorous ; the 
vast <*ollections of shell-fish and inarin(‘ insects with 
which those seas Hl)ound, and the carcasses of the hujT(‘ 
animals which are killed either in conflicts with t‘ach 
otlHT or with man, affording tfnmi an iiK'xhaustihle 
supply of nutriment. 

The fulmar, or petrel is the 

close attendant of the whale-ships in «‘V(‘ry stage 
of their progress. Terme<l (‘inphatically tin* bird of 
storm, it faces the northern teinj)(‘st wln‘n raving 
with its utmost fury, and .seats itself on the agitated 
cr<*st of the mountain-wave as calmly as if resting 
on the surface of an untrouhled lakt* ! It follows 
with one uniform object, — that of snatching and 
feasting on portions of blubber. As soon as a whale 
is fastened to the side of the ship, and lj|gins to be 
<‘.ul up, an iinmen.se muster takes place, sometimes 
exceeding a thousand, all stationed in the rear, 
watching for the fragments which are wafted to lee- 
ward. The peculiar chuckling noise by which they 
express their eager expectation, the voracity with 
which they seize on the fat, and the huge "'morsels 
which they swallow, — the envy shown to tho.se who 
have obtaiiied the largest of tlu'se delicate morsels, 
and often the violent measures taken to wrest it from 
them, — afford to the sailors curious and » amusing 
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spectacles. The surface of the sea is sometimes so 
cov(‘r<‘(l witli th(‘m, tliat a stone cannot he thrown 
witliout one bein^j struck. Wlieii an filarm is given, 
iiinunicrabh' wings are instantly in nioveinent, and 
the birds, striking lh(‘ir feet against the water to aid 
their lliglit, cause a loud and thuiubTing plash. 

The [>etn‘l, however, does not enjoy alone this 
delicious oc< ‘an -festival. It is sought with equal 
avidity hy tin? various species of the larm or gull — 
the Arctic gull, the kittiwake, and the snow'-bird 
{hints Hmnwiis), which last excites admiration by 
its juire and beautiful white; but tln‘ elegance of 
its taste <loes not corr<*spond to that (d* its appear- 
ance, fat blubb(*r beijig its choic(‘st luxury, while it 
utters a loud and disagreeable scream. But all these 
ravening ti#>es of the Jiorthern sky have* a t(‘rrible 
rival in tin? glaucous gull {hints ghtitcus), who 
equals in raj)acity and surp{iss(‘s them all in power 
and strength. Iji consideration of this, the Dutch 
have invest<‘d him with the title of burgomaster ; 
but that sage magistrate usc*s, w(* trust, his power 
in a very dilferent manner ihnii his wing(‘d repre- 
sentative, who employs it solely in wresting from 
the weaker^species whatever he s(‘(‘s them possess, 
and esteems desirable. lie is usually hov(*rijig high 
in the air, or seated on the loftiest icy pinnacles, 
whence, having fixed his eye on a delicious morsel, 
he darts down on the ])ossessor, which, whetluT ful- 
mar, snow-bird, or kittiwake, must instantly r<‘sign 
the cov(‘t(*d prize. Happily for these races, the bur- 
gomaster species is very small in numb(?r, compared 
to the multitudes over whom he tyrannizes. 

The genus anas, coriipreheiiding the swan, the 
goose, aiicfcthe duck, large, useful, and often beauti- 
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fu) birds, trav(‘rs(* in vast fliglits all tlio northern 
seas and wat(‘PS. Like the rest of tlie amercs, tliey 
have all we))hed feet, f'onsistin^ of hranehinir toes 
<*onneeted by a membrane, wliieh enable them to 
mov<‘ Avitli equal facility in the \vat(T as oji land. 
Th(^ swan, with its stately ])luiiiage, frequ(‘nts chief- 
ly the inland s(‘as and lak(*s, of which it has been 
<*all<jd the |)(‘aeeful monan'h. The goose, a less ele- 
gant but more useful species, migrat(‘s in vast nimi- 
liers every spring to bn?ed on tin* Arctic* shores and 
islands, and alfords a valuable siqiply of food to all the 
north(‘rii seltl<*inents. The* Hudson’s Bay (’oinpany 
salt three or four thousand an nually for wint(‘r. Thc‘ 
Indians cc'lc'brate thc‘ month of their arrival under 
thc‘,title of the g<K)se-inoon. JMigration during the 
rigorous seascni, rcjsorted toevcni by quftlnipeds, be- 
comes the' still more* natural rc'sourcc* of the feather- 
ed crc'ation. Even in September the flocks of gecjse, 
winging thc'ir way to the southward, suppli«‘d a 
warning to Captain PVankliiiof the winter that was 
closing in upon him. 

The duck reaches a still liigher Latitude than the 
goose, and endurc's still severer cold. Great flocks 
of that sp(*cies called the eider arrive* in spring on 
the most northern shore's of Greenland. All the 
birds that fly over the lroz<*n seas are provided by 
nature w ith a rich and ample plumage, and a lin- 
ing of soft down beneath ; ami the pc'ople of these 
countries find tin* skins of birds, with the feathers 
inside*, to be one of their most comfortable articles of 
clothing. But the down of all the* known species of 
birds is surpassed in fineness by that of the* eider, 
the delicious softness of wdiich fits it for the couch of 
kings. A pound of eideivdow^n, amirding to Sir 
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Cluirlos Gi(»seck(‘, is usuaJK^ sold for a pound stor- 
liiitT. Tli(‘ finest is that wliioli tJie birds pluck from 
their hrt'asl t(» lim* the interior of the nest. The 
(ireiMi lander, ^vatehin^ his time, nmiovcs this pre- 
eious lining as soon as it is <*om[)leted, whereupon 
the floor animals form a second, destined to shan^ 
the same fate. 

Amonjr other Arctic birds an^ the tiTiis, which on 
the AiiKTican coast are so V(‘ry numerous, that an 
island has he(‘n nani(‘d from th(‘ immense Hocks Avitli 
which it is annually filled. Th(*y produce the most 
d(‘licat(‘ e^^s of any water-bird. W(‘ ni.ay add tin* 
roh/titfjHs (guillemot), whosi^ skin affords a pecu- 
liarly comfortable clothin<(, — th(‘ truffifa (sandpiper), 
— the rharadrius (filover), — the/c//Y/o (tfrousc', and 
ptarini£fan)i of which a species, much valued on 
account of the delicacy of its flesh, occupies th(‘ inte- 
rior of Greenland. All ptarnii^fans chan^»e th(‘ir 
colour from mottled, gray or brown in sumnuT, to 
pun* white during the winter months. According 
to ])e Hes((*, tin* dark summer covering is shed at 
the (*nd of autumn, and a new' filuinagt* shoots out, 
whicli is wdiit(‘, till darkened by tin* warmth of the 
following spring — or, to .speak more accurabiy, a 
partial moult tak<*s place in autumn, during wliicli 
all tin* coloured feathers are thrown out, and their 
plac(*s supplied by white ojies, while in spring most 
of tiiese white plumes are again cast, to maki? room 
for others, adorned by the* richer and more varied 
hues of summer. Captain Parry saw' this last change 
goon so rapidly among the grouse on i\Ielville Island, 
as to b(* p<*rcej)tible from day to day. 

The vegeUdtlv world does not, in this dark and 
outer boundary of the earth, possess such an import- 
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ant and c^mmandin/if character as the animal. ^ Na- 
ture, without departing wholly from her system and 
laws, could not clothe with verdure and vegetation 
a soil which for nine months of the year is frozen 
as hard as rock, and covered with snow many feet 
deep, The plants of more genial climates, indeed, 
when iijs(jrted during the short and bright summer, 
spring up and wear for some time a promising ap- 
pearance ; but they arc all nipt by the untimely 
wintWi^^ Still, Nature, in the northern regions, es- 
pecially in those approaching the Arctic 'zone, does 
fjmploy resources similar to those l)y which she 
cherish^ animal life. The fir, the pine, and other 
trees of these climates, on lieing pierced, distil, not 
the diaimy and fragrant gums of Arabia and India, 
but rich, thicks coarse juices, by which their inte. 
rior heat has 1kh*u preserved, and which, in the 
shape of pit(!h, tar, and turpentine, serve many 
valuable purposes of commerce^ Through the cher- 
ishing influences of these juices, the lakes of North 
America are bordered with tall dark forests, w^hich 
afford to the agricultural countries an inexhausti- 
ble supply of valuable timl>er. Even their gloomy 
foliage, while the forests of the south are every 
aUtiimn strewing the ground with their faded leaves, 
brave, through the winter all the fury of the north- 
ern tempest. Before reaching, however;^the incle- 
mejit sky of the Arctic boundary, this magUifleent 
growth decays. Trees that had been the pride of 
the forest dwindle into meagre and stunted shrubs. 
Beyond the tolar circle, these monarchs of the wood, 
if ^ley appear, rise only to the height of a few feet, 
throwing out lateral branches. On MelviHe penin- 
sula, dwarf-willow and the andromeda tetragona 
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almost alone afforded to the Esquimaux a scanty 
supply of wood for their arms and utensils. Con- 
siderable quantities of drift-timber are, however, fre- 
quently found along many of the barren shores of 
the Arctic regions, supposed to have floated original- 
ly from the mouths of the Siberian and other north- 
ern rivers. 

The plants which abound most in these dreary 
climates belong to the tribes of mosses and likens, 
the ctypfogamia of LinnsBUs, the acotyledqpes of 
Jussieu. The meagre vegt^tation with which the 
Arctic surface is covered thus appears rather as if 
it were an exudation from the rocks than the pro- 
duce of the soil. Yet the moss and lichen, which 
form the prevailing features, are not only copiously 
produced, but possess a nutritious and salutary qua- 
lity, not display<*d in more fortunate* regions. One 
species of lichen (L. rangiferinus) forms, as it were, 
the main staff of life to the Laplander; it sup- 
ports the rein-deer, and the rein-deer supports him. 
The lichen of Ict‘land, Innled in soup, or even con- 
verted into bread, is to the natives a substantial part 
of their subsistence. Farther north, where the depth 
of the snow, and the continuance of frost, drive the 
inhabitants to the shore and to animal food, t^ese 
vegetables still afford support to the d(*er and to. the 
other quadrupeds whi<*fi they use as food." It is even 
with a peculiar species of moss that they trim their 
lamps. The fungm or mushroom, wh ich d raws nour- 
ishment without the aid of a proper root, and the 
^fUices or ferns, which (insist only of one spreading 
leaf, the middle rib of which forms all ^eir stalk, 
while their slender roots spread under the ground, — 
these And the means of existence even in Greenland. 
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The ord(T alga^ and especially its genus furus, 
comprehending nearly all the variety of marine 
Iwtaiiy, grows in ^ ast abundance on the northern 
shores. These? rude jdants^ whicli have little or no 
distinction of stem, r(M)t, or leaves, and whose fruc- 
tification is often includ<‘d w ithin the substance of 
the* frond, cov<‘r the (ircenland coast with submarine 
in(‘adows. Tlu* vonfvnHi\ too, with their numerous 
filaments, spring up in profusion. 

A few plants, not be'lojiging to this imperfect order 
of vegetation, (‘inliellish, during the short summer 
gleam, the northern fields. Under the bright in- 
fluence of th<* sun at this season, ind(‘(‘d, some of the 
most In^autiful among the floral tribe expand their 
p<‘lals. Th(? ranunculus and aiieinoiK' display their 
rich and varied tints ; s(‘veral sp(*cies of saxifrage put 
forth their flow(*rs ; and the yellow poppy has ev<‘ii a 
gaudy apj)earance — so that the g(‘nus papaver, which 
enriches the plaijis of Indostaii, is among the last 
to expire under tin' snows of tlie Pole. The nobler 
fruits do not ripen under this ungen ial sky; yet 
shrubs producing delicious berries appear on the 
lK)rd<TS, at l(?ast, of th(» Arctic zone in matchless pro- 
fusion. Tlu» northern Indians consider the fruit of 
a bush called tlu' aronia as the most deli- 

cious food; bt'sides wdiich they have the strawberry, 
mpIxTry, r('d whortleberry, and various others. Se- 
veral of these are covctchI la'iieath th(» first snows of 
winter, which are supposed to mellow them, and 
wdiich, when dissolved by spring, show the berries 
still hanging on tin* branclu^s, while the buds of all 
the others are bursting, — ^the whole producing a de- 
licious impression unknown to those who have not 
w'itnessedthe desolation which immediately preceded. 
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These bleak eliinates enjoy a precious boon in 
the plants which act as an antidote to scurvy, and . 
which dt'fy tlie most s<ivere cold of the Arctic zone. 
The cochlearia, a thick tufted juicy plant, of ex- 
treme fecundity, is emphatically called scurvy grass; 
and the ditfereiit species of sorrel, especially the ru- 
wex digynm, were found by Captain Tarry flourish- 
ing iind(T the snow at the very farthest limit of ve- 
getation. 

The extraordinary phenonnmon of red snow, ob- 
served by Captain Ross and our otluT Arctic voy- 
gers, naturally excited the greatest interest both at 
home and abroad. This singular aspect of a sub- 
stance, with wdiich we nev(»r fail to associate an idea 
of th(‘ purest and most radiant whiten<'S8, has been 
ascertained to result from an assemblagt* of very mi- 
nute veg(itabl(* bodies, belonging to the class of cryp- 
togamic plants and the natural f»rder called algct. 
They form the species named protococcus nivalis 
by Agardh, which is synonymous with the uredo 
nivalis of ]\Ir Bauer. This plant seems by no means 
peculiar to the Arctic snow^s, but occurs on limestone 
rocks in the island of Lismore in Scotland, as well 
as among the Alpine and other countries of Europe. 
Saussure observed it so long ago as in the year 
I78O on Mount Breven in Switzerland, and so fre- 
quently after that period that he (‘xpresses his sur- 
prise at its having escaped the notice of Scheuchzer 
and other learned travellers. Ramond, whose ob- 
servations so l)eautifully combine the precision of 
science with the perception of the pidurcjsque, found 
red snow on the mountains of the Pyrenees, as did 
Sommerfeldt, the liotanist, on those of Norway. In 
the year 1818 vast masses of the same substance 
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overspread both the Apennines and the Italian Alps ; 
and it is recorded, that ten years prior to that period 
the vicinity of Belluno and Feltri were covered to 
the depth of twenty centimetres with rose-coloured 
snow. 

According to Captain Ross, the Arctic mountains 
on which he observed the red snow are al)out 600 
feet high, and extend eight miles in length. The 
depth to which th(? colour penetrated has l)een va- 
riously stated by different observers. Some found 
that it descended many feet Inmeath the surface, 
while others nev(T ascertained that it spread beyond 
one or two inches. There is no reason to suppose 
that the colouring mattcT itself, as well as th(» snow, 
is a met(H)rological product, although Humboldt cer- 
tainly mentions a shower of r(‘d hail which fell at 
Paramo de Guanacos, in South Am(*ri<ra. Moisture 
is no doubt essential to th<‘ produ(*tion of this plant, 
as it is to that of all the other algae ; but when once 
formed, it seems to possess the power of continued and 
increasing vegetation, even over rocks and stones, 
with only an occasional supply of fluid. The pro- 
pagation of minute vegetable forms, like the increase 
of animalcules, is effected, under favourable circum- 
stances, with a rapidity of development truly as- 
tonishing; and the most probable conjecture seems to 
be, that snow is not the natural situation of tlie 
coccus mvalis, but that, from its great tenacity of 
life, it not only preserves its vitality on that chilly 
and ungenial surfa(*e, but, during the partial thaw- 
ing of the snow, continues to increase and multiply. 
If su(‘h be the case, it is easy to suppose how a wide 
expanse may l)e covered with this red suffusion, dur- 
ing the dissolving and occasional flowing of the 
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snowy waters. When once established among the 
eternal snows of the north, it becomes more nume- 
rous than the sands of the ocean ; and, increasing in 
density from year to year, at last prestmts to the as- 
tonished and admiring navigator a sight more sur- 
prising in its reality than any of the fabled wonders 
of an Arabian tale. 

A singular coincidence has been observed by Ix)- 
tanists to exist between a white ground and a red 
flowTr. Thus the rich and brilliant variety of an- 
thyUis vulnaria is only found on a chalky surface ; 
and many of the higher orders of flow(Ting plants 
show a decided tendency to produce red-coloured 
petals wdien they happen to spring up on white 
limestone. “ How much more forcibly then,” says 
Agardh, must this law operate upon plants like the 
algae, in which colour is an essential part.” That excess 
of light produces the peculiar, or at least prevailing 
colour of the snow-plant, may Iw? said to be demon- 
strated by this singular fact, that the red colour gra- 
dually changes to green as it occurs more or less se- 
cluded from the action of light among the fissures of 
rocks, or beneath the hollows or under surfaces of 
stones. This being the erase, it will appear the less 
iiK'omprehensible that the same plant which is pro- 
duced amid the snows of the Arctic regions, or the 
highly-elevated Alps of more southern countries, 
should be occasionally detected, even during the 
heats of summer, covering the brilliant white lime- 
stone of the plains. In the last-named locality it 
was discovered by the Baron Wrangler in the pro- 
vince of Nerike, and named by him lepraria her- 
mesina ; and the two supposed species have been 
since ascertained to be one and the same. 
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In concluding our notice of this singular subject, 
we may observe, lliat when the warmth of the re- 
turning sun has partially dissolved the surface of the 
snow, and thus contributt?d to the formation and 
development of these microscopical plants, the vivi- 
fying power of the solar light, aided hy some pecu- 
liar and as yet unknown property belonging to the 
natural whiteness of the snow itself, is highly influ- 
ential in the production of the beautiful colour by 
which they an^ distinguished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Amient Voyages to the North, 

The voyages to the north, undertaken prior to the 
great era of maritime enterprise and the invention 
of tlie eonipass, were few in number, and sean^tOy 
extended into tliosc* eireuinpolar regions which form 
th(» special subject of the present volume. It will 
b(* enough, th(*refore, to take a rapid sketch of the 
.steps by which discov<‘ry proc(‘(*d(*d towards th(*s(* 
remote and almost inace(‘ssibh‘ quarti‘rs. 

The iM(*diterraiiean, the slior(*s of which consti- 
tut(*d the first civilized portion of tlie W(*st, was the 
quarter where European navigation originated. As 
Tyre, situated in the depth of that sea, was the 
earliest s(‘at of commerce, Carthag(‘, tJie daughter of 
Tyre, was doubtless the first state which undertook 
any extensive discoveries upon tint ocean. Thesi‘, 
howevcT, w^ere shrouded in deep mystery, promptt‘d 
by the jealous and inono|K)lizing tenip(*r of this 
people, once so pow^erful and opulent. The classic 
writers give only some slight and detaeh(?d notict^s 
of the voyage of Himikn), who appears to liave sailed 
along the extiTior coasts of Spain and France, and 
to have rea<died the southern extremity of Britain. 
This was proljably only the first of a series of voy- 
ages carried on with the view of procuring tin, a 
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metal rare and valued in those days. The Cassi- 
terides^ or islands of tin, which appear to be Corn- 
wall and the Scilly isles (*ombined together, are a 
mysterious and celebrated name among the primi- 
tive authors of Eurof)e. 

The most distinguished of the Greek navigators to 
the north was Pytheas, a citizen of Mars(n11es, a com- 
mercial Greek colony, which, favourfxl by its situa- 
tion, liad iHJcome the chief emporium of the commerce 
of Britain, already of some importance. This com- 
merce, however, was carried on, not by the ocean, but 
by a land-carriage through Gaul. Pytheas seems 
the first who, inspired by motives of intelligent curio- 
sity, endeavoured by a maritime route to reach the 
British coast, and to penetrate to tlH‘ remotest extre- 
mities of the north. Our knowledge of this voyage 
is indeed imperfect, since it is almost entirely due to 
Strabo, who, while he relates it, derides the whole 
as a palpable forgery ; yet the very particulars on 
which he founds this cliarge go far to establish the 
contrary. Pytheas appears to h ave passed the Straits, 
and sailed along the western coasts of France and 
Spain, which, from previous misconception, he con- 
founds together. Thence he seems to have directed 
his course through the English Channel, and along the 
eastern coasts of England and Scotland, till he reached 
the northern extremity of the island. Not content 
with this achievement, he continued to sail onwards 
into the depths of ocean, till in six days he arrived at 
Thule, an island, where it appeared to him that per- 
petual light reigned at midsummer through the day 
and night. Immediately beyond, his progress was 
arrested by a barrier of a peculiar nature, by some- 
thing which was neither earth, air, nor sky, but a 
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compound of all the thrc»e, forming a thick vist^id sub- 
stance^ through which it was impossible to penetrate. 
These statements have afforded muc^h advantage to 
the sceptical adversaries of Pytheas ; yet the summer 
days of Shetland are really very long, and the thick 
and gloomy mists, with which the northern sea is 
often loaded, might make a peculiar impression on 
one who had ventured into this unknown ocean, so 
far beyond the limit of former navigation : they might 
make him prone to believe that he had arrived at 
the farthest l)oiindaries of nature'. It seems difficult, 
however, to suppose, with Bougainville, that the 
voyage of Pytheas should ever have t'xtended as far 
as Ici^land ; but in another direction he appears to 
have penetrated to the Baltic, and also to have 
brought home some correct accounts of its shores, then 
known to the people on the JVIediterranean almost 
solely by the qualities of the amber which was im- 
'ported from thence. 

The voyage of Pytheas, though apparently quite 
authentic, did not lead to any change in th(i channels 
of Massylian trade. It was found probably both 
cheaper and more commodious to transport the pro- 
ductions of Britain through Gaul, than to convey 
them by means of such a lengthened and perilous voy- 
age. The only farther additions to ancient knowledge 
respecting the Northern Seas were made by the Ro- 
mans, who, in order to conquer, were obliged to ex- 
plore the earth. Agri(!ola, before undertaking the 
campaign which was to reduce Scotland into a pro- 
vince, sent fleets to explore its most northern shores 
and bays. The Romans, however, never appear to 
have sent naval expeditions, having discovery alone 
in view, to the nenrth, or perhaps to any other quarter. 
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Tlieir d(*liiieation of Scotland itself is excessively 
rude; and thou^rli they had traced the shores of 
Europe eastward as far as Russia, Scandinavia ap- 
peared to them only as a cluster of large islands in 
the North Sea. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, that country, 
formerly almost unknown, l)e(‘ame tlie seat of a most 
formidable and extensive naval power. Norway, 
under the terribh* dominion of Harold the Fair-hair- 
ed, Denmark undiT Gorm and Canute, sent forth 
fleets whicli pillaged all tin' maritime territories of 
Europe, and reduced many of them to temporary or 
even final subjection. Their c'xpeditions, however, 
were /row? the north, not /o the north. Their objects 
were not sciene<s but rsivage and conquest. TIkj 
R unic trilM‘8, inde(*d, were not without some tincture 
of letters and ])oetry ; hut their sagm, or poetical 
chronicles, eelel)rat(^ only tin' exploits of their mighty 
sea-kings and rovers, not any theme eonnec^ted with 
commerce and the arts of peace. Yet a ('ommuni- 
(»tion with these tribes enabled Alfred, an illustri- 
ous monarch, who shone so bright in that dark age, 
to eolh'ct information rc'specting those extremities 
of the earth whicrh had remained unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. Ohthere, a chief who had 
come from the upper tracts of Norway, alforded 
some intelligence even respecting a voyage under- 
taken along the Arctic shores of Europe. 

Ohthere was considered a rich man in his own 
country, being owner of twenty oxen, twenty sheep, 
and six hundred tame rein-deer. Fired by a spirit of 
lil)eral research, he undertook a voyage to discover 
the regions w^hich lay to the north of the high lati- 
tude in which his domain was situated. He sailed 
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six days in that direction, which appears to have 
brought him to the North Ca])e, the farthest point of 
Europe; he then turned thret‘ days towards the 
east, and afterwards five days to the soiitli. AIJ this 
wliiJe the land on l)is right was (h‘soIate, travers(‘d 
only by a few wandering shepherds and hunters, of 
Finnish race. Tlien, however, he reached a large 
river, the opposite side of wliich \vas somewhat dense- 
ly inhabited by th(‘ Biarinians, or people; of northern 
Russia, who showed such a hostile disix)sition as 
obliged him to r(;turn. The fishery of the hors(;- 
whale (walrus) was found to ki carried on here with 
such advantage, that many were afterwards induced 
to follow the same courst;. Forster delineates the na- 
vigation of Ohthere as reaching to the interior of the 
White Sea ; but we do not think tin; period of eight 
days from the North Cape could have carried him 
farther than the river Kola, which agren^s also with 
the supposition of his liaving Ihh;ii arrested on the 
frontier of Russian Lapland. 

The direction in which the Northmen sought 
rich kingdoms to plunder and toconqutT was always 
the south. To quit their bleak regions in search 
of others still more bleak, would have lieen w^holly 
foreign to their views ; yet, as tin; sea was covered 
with their sails, chance and tempest sometimes drove 
them in that other direction. In 901, Nadodd, dur- 
ing a piratical <;xcursion, un(;xpectedly discovered 
Iceland. This country had little to tempt a nation 
of freebooters ; yet so it chanced, that tln;re existed 
materials for its colonization. Harold, in making 
himself master of all Norway, had crushed the rights 
and sw^ay of numerous petty chieftains, and had thus 
created a large body of malcontents. He was willing 
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to grant, and they to accept, a permanent refuge in 
this frozen clime. Numerous lM)dies of emigrants pro- 
ceeded suwiessively to Iceland, where they were orga- 
nized into a free and independent community. They 
even 'crossed to the opp(»site (“oast of Greenland, and 
formed settlements, which for some time were toler- 
ably flourishing, though they have since either per- 
ished or lost all communication with Iceland. Dur- 
ing the eleventh century, however, chance or enter- 
prise I<*d Gr<*(*nland navigators southward to another 
c;oast, which they railed Vinland, and which has 
l)e«»n very generally l»elievt*d to Ik‘ Ameri(ra, though, 
after a eareful examination of the authorities on 
which this opinion rests, we have b(H:‘n led to suppose 
that the new 4*ountry was merely a more southern 
point of Greenland. The limits of tln^ present work, 
however, will not admit any detailed account of 
these settlements. 

TJie repuhliciin eitit‘s of Italy, durijig the middh* 
ages, rekindltKl the (jxtinct spirit of eoinmerce and 
navigation, which they raised to a degre(‘ of prospe- 
rity equalling probably that attained by Tyre and 
Carthage during the height of their aneieiit glory. 
These cities reached a mt^asure of power and opu- 
lence which enabled them to rank with the greatest 
kingdoms. Their trade, however, lay chiefly within 
the Mediterranean, espwially its eastern border, 
whither were brought overland or by the Red Sea 
the (commodities of India. Few were disposed to 
quit this bright and golden track to face the tem- 
pests of the ocean and of the north ; yet were there 
not wanting a few adventurous spirits who under, 
took and were able to penetrate into these remote 
seas. 
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Nicolo Zeno^ an eminent and noble merchant of 
Venice, undertook, in 1380, a voyage to Flanders, 
during which a tempest drove him upon a coast 
which he calls Fri^'sland. The position of this un- 
known shore has t)een a subje<‘t of controversy*; and 
some have even had recourse to the hypothesis of its 
having been since swallowed up by the ocean. When, 
liowever, w*» find that Friesland was in fact a cluster 
of islands, to which are applied the names. Talas, 
Broas, Bres, Iscant, easily converted into Zeal, 
Brassa, Unst, we may conclude with Forster that it 
is probably one and the same with the Shetland 
Isles. Zeno being cast ashore in a state completely 
destitute, was rec(*ived with great kindness by the 
Prince Ziclimni, whos(^ name seems to l)e a corrup- 
tion of Sinclair. Finding Zeno eminently skilled 
iji naval aflairs, h(j reposed the highest confidence* 
in him, and placed under his command various naval 
expeditions. So pleased was the Ven(‘tian with 
the favour of tliis northern potentate, that he in- 
vited his brother Antonio to join him. The only 
voyage, however, which seems to have carried him 
far to the north was oiw to Greenland, and he gives 
a somewhat romantic acrount of a religious estab- 
lishmeiit forratjd in that country. The convent was 
built on the side of a hill, wdience burst a copious 
boiling spring, wdios(^ waters enabled the monks to 
vanquish all the evils of the climate; when spread 
on the frozen soil, they applied it for the production 
of the most useful herbs and culinary plants ; when 
introduced into the houses, they warm<‘d with it the 
apartments, and cooked victuals. They were like- 
wise supplied from the country with abundance of 
fish, rein-deer, and wild fowl ; and vessels from Nor- 
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way brought to them the luxiiri(\s of life. Zeno un- 
dertook otlier voyag(»s in a different direction^ which 
have even been supposed to reach as far as America ; 
but we incline to think that the passages which have 
suggested tliis eonclusioii are either misunderstood or 
interpolated. 

Quirini, another Italian nobleman, in 1431, un- 
dertook a similar voyage, and was driven by a si- 
milar tempest on the coast of Norway. The south- 
ern mariners arrived in the most miserable plight, 
liaving lost the ship and lM^en obliged to take to their 
l)oats, after the greater jmrt of the* crew had perished 
of hunger, cold, and especially thirst. They were 
thrown first on a small uninhabited island, where, 
having erected two tents, and found a large fish, 
they contrived to support life. After some days, a 
fisherman and two boys came in a boat to the island, 
and W'ere at first terrified by the sight of the stran- 
gers ; but, by courteous ad<lress, were soon pn^vailed 
upon to take with them two of the sailors, Gerard of 
Lyons and Cola of Otranto. Th(*y rowed to a village 
on the neigh iMiuring island of Host, where they met 
the kindest reception. As it chanced to be Sunday, 
the priests exhort(»d the congregation to afford all the 
assistaiK'e in their power to these unfortunate stran- 
gers. Six Iwats were fitted out, the appearance of 
which dispelled all the fears of Quirini, and filltnl him 
with joy. The chief native now gave a cordial wel- 
come, and having s(*t liefore him some rye bread and 
beer, invited him to the habitations on the island. 
Th(‘ Italians were there received and treatt'd with 
uninterrupted kindness jj^ring a stay of three 
months, in which time tliey completely recovered 
from all their distress and fatigue. The natives of 
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this little isliind, alH)ut 120 in number^ subsisted on 
stoek.fish, wliieli they dried and earried to the 
market of Ber^jen, where' purehasers arrived from 
Germany and other countries ; also on sea-fowi, 
whie^h in vast flocks covt'red all tlu^ surrounding 
rocks, and even built on the sides of the houses. 
Many of these birds were so tame, that when tlie na- 
tives w^alked up to their ne'sts, they wen* wont to step 
off, allow two or three eggs to be taken, and then n*- 
sume their seat. The people were most strict in their 
attendance on n'ligious duties, and carried their re- 
signation to the will of Providence so very far, that 
th(*y rejoiced and sometimes even ln'ld a festival at 
the death of near relations. 'J'he Italians, accus- 
toiiK'd to the ftielings of soiith(‘rn jealousy, were ex- 
tremely surprised to see all tin* members of a family 
sleeping together in one apartim'iit, which they 
themselves were admitted to shan^ without tin* re- 
motest feeling of impropriety. In summer, both s(*xes 
walked naked to the nearest pool, and bathed pro- 
miscuously, all in p<*rf<rt innoc(*nc(», and without 
awakening any snispicion , — n practice indeed which 
pretty geiUTally prevails in the north<;rn countries 
of Europe at the prcsi^nt day. 

The summer having arrived, Quirini took occa- 
sion to go w'ith the annual shi]) to Drojitheim, and, 
travtdling thence by land to Sweden, h(* found a 
vessel bound for Rostock, in which he finally re- 
turned to Italy by w'ay of England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Voyages in Search of a North-East Passage^ 

The latt(‘r part of the fiftoonth <‘oiitury may l)e fixed 
upon as lliat period in the history of the world 
when maritime discovery pro(*t‘eded on tin* great(‘st 
scale, with the most splendid results, and the most 
extensive influence on the condition of mankind. 
Travellers and navigators of the present day Jjave 
displayed an enterprise which nothing could exceed; 
but there remairuHl for their elTorts only tin* dark and 
distant boiuidaries of (K*eaii, or the interior of barbar- 
ous wntineuts. On the contrary, vast kingdoms, Jiew 
worlds, regions teeming with unbounded wealth, re- 
warded the daring career of Gama and Columbus. 
A new direction was given to human ambition and 
industry ; and the discovery of distant regions l)e- 
came not only a commercial speculation with indivi- 
duals, but a grand object of national policy. 

England, ont* of the imist powerful kingdoms of 
Europe, had always shown herself ready to em- 
bark in every scheme of utility : yet she was not al- 
together ripe for these extensive undertakings. The 
nations of southern Europe w ere then nearly a cen- 
tury hi advance of those ruder states which lay 
beyond the Alps and the PjTenees. Venice, Genoa, 
Seville, Lisbon, not London or Amsterdlmi, were 
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th(j ^reat schools of commerce and navigation. The 
habits and ideas of the feudal system, its proud in- 
doli‘iice and contenij)t of im‘chanical pursuits, were 
only in tlie eoiirse of being gradually sujwseded ; 
and th(' niereantih* interest possessed as yet only a 
small shar<' of that pre-eminent importance to whicli 
it lias since attained. 

II(‘nry VII., amid these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, and with nothing of the lieroic or adventurous 
in Ids com j)Osi lion, poss(‘ss(‘d yet (luaJities which en- 
abled him to iqipreciate tln^ imiMirtance of mari- 
time uiub'rtakings. Every thing which airordt‘d 
any promist? of filling his (offers was congenial to 
the taste of that inonareh ; and for this reason he 
showed hims(‘irr<*ady to nnot th(‘ aspiring views of 
Columbus with gn^ater promptitudt* than any other 
mojiarch of tin* age. That gr(*at navigator, afk'r 
vain siilieitation at tin* courts of Spain and Portugal, 
sent his briitluT Barlholumtw to mak<‘ jiropositions 
to Iltmry, w Inch were very rtodily acec^pted ; l)ut be- 
fore his im sseiiger r(*turm‘d to Spain, (^>Iuml)us, un- 
d( r the anspjees of Isalx'Da, was alrt'ady crossing the 
Atlantic, It was afterwards with the full sanction 
and favour of Ihmry, .though not at his expcmsc, 
that John (’aliol mad(‘ that impiirtant voyag(^, in 
which he discovered New found land, an island which, 
though not fitt<*d for culture, has beconn; the well- 
known st at of the greatest fislu'ry in lh(‘ world. He 
was also the first Europ(*an who eaim* into contact 
with any part of th(^ mainland of America. That 
prince afterwards graJlted to John Elliot and Tho- 
mas Ashurst of Bristol, with s(‘v(TaI nativ(?s of Por- 
tugal, letters patent, to undertake tlio discovery of 
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lands and r<‘ffions unknown; but tho result of tlieir 
expedition is Jiot recorded. 

Notwitbstandin^j these pro('eedings, England had 
not yet thoroughly imbibed the true spirit of ma- 
ritiirn? (‘nhTprise. It had been kindled at a foreign 
shriins and, when deprivc^d of external support, gra- 
dually languished. This flaint^ became nearly ex- 
tinct during the long reign of Henry VIII. That 
princ(‘, full of bustle, needy of money, and not de- 
void ofMnt(‘lligence, might liav(‘ been supposed rather 
prompt to <‘ml)ark in such t‘nterpris(^s ; but, involved 
in so many disputt's, d(»nujsti(‘ and theological, and 
studying, though with little skill, to hold the balance 
betwe(*n th<‘ two gn'at contiiK'ntal rivals, Charles 
and Francis, In' wiis insensible to the glory and ad- 
vantage's to be d(‘riv<‘<l from maritime expeditions. 
Sebastian Cabot, tlu'son of the navigator just named, 
in order to obtain employment, was obliged to quit 
England and r<*[)air to SpaiJi, where In* was received 
with much favour, and spent the greater part of his 
life, either in attt*mpts at discov<*ry, or in a quiet tv- 
sidence* at Seville, where he was consulted and re- 
vered as a Jiautieal oracle. 

After a long sIuiuImt, the maritime genius of 
England was suddenly roused. It burst forth im- 
der a young prince of high hope and promise. In 
1058, the sixth y(‘ar of the reign of Edward VI., 
the nuTchants of London, aiiKUig whom are said to 
have beeii “ men of great wisdom and gravity,” 
felt a sudden and (*xtrenie ardour in the cause of 
discovery. There cluuiced at that critical moment 
to be in London no less a person than the younger 
Cabot, who had aided his father in the discovery of 
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North America^ and wlio, as already mentioned^ had 
aftenvards^ while residin^y abroad, lK‘(!orae an oracle 
in every tiling connected with navigation. With 
him the merchants <‘ntered into deep consultation, 
and in (injunction with him lornied the geii(*ral 
plan of a voyage, having in view to reach, by way of 
the north and north-east, the opulent and celebrat- 
ed regions of India and Cathay. The obstacles to 
such an undertaking could not yet be fully appre- 
ciated. No just idea could at that time be formed 
of the imnnmse breadth of Asia, its extension to- 
wards the north, and the enormous masses of ice 
with which its shores are encmmbered. 

The youthful monarch, whetlu?r he hatl any influ- 
ence ill inspiring this g<*neral ardour, or winjtlnT lie 
cRught the flame from his p(‘opl(s showed certainly 
th<^ most eager int(*r(?st in the cause. I Iv had alr(‘ady 
named Sebastian Cakit grand pilot of Kiiglaiid, witli 
a salary, considerabh? in that ag(*, of L. 1 ()(). It wiis not 
by royal munificence, how(*ver, that the funds were 
supplied for prosecuting this arduous eiJt(*rprise. An 
association, or senate, as it is called, was formed, 
who judged it most advisable to divide* th(j concern 
into shfires of L.25, by which means the sum of 
six thousand pounds was easily raised, and (‘niploy- 
ed in tin* construction and equipment of three ves- 
sels fitted for northern navigation. The pr(‘parations, 
with a due regard to the formidabh? character and 
length of tin* voyage, w^re made on a scab*, of which 
there had been no previous example ; Cabot says, 
the like was never*in any realm seen, used, or 
known.** The timbers were made of extraordinary 
strength, by the best shipwrights ; the keel was co- 
vered with thin sheets of lead, a contrivance then 
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practised for tlic first tiiiH*, and since found most 
important; provisions for eighteen months wen* put 
on hoard. Cahot, though unahit*, probably from liis 
ag(*, to accompany tlu* exp(‘dition, drew out a scTies 
of instru(!tions, in which tlie whole conduct to be oli- 
served by tin* officers and cr(*\v is minutely laid down. 

enjoins strict att<‘nti(»n to private conduct and 
morals; that morning and evening prayers b<* rea<l 
on l>oard each ship, either by the chaplain or master ; 
that there be no “ ribaldry or ungodly talk, dicing, 
carding, tabling, nor other devilish gaim's.” He 
prohibits all acts binding to the brc'ach of disci[>line, 
“ cons])iraci(‘s, part-takings, factions, fals(‘ tales, 
which be the vctv s(‘e(is and fruits of cont(‘ntion.'’ 
Naval subordination being in that age only iinpcr- 
fectly (‘stablished, and the bmdency to mutiny (*x- 
tr(*m(‘ly strong, these exhortations W'en* most nee(*s- 
sary and important. AH (jUt‘stions n*specting the 
steering of tin* ship wen* to be decid(*d l)y a council 
of twelve*, the captain having only a double vote. 
Persons skilh*d in writing were, in each ship, to 
keep a daily reeord of the course of navigation, the 
celestial ol)servations, the* aspect of tin* lands along 
wliich they sailed, with every other inte*r(*stiiJg oc- 
eurr(*nce. The masters of tin* diffiTCUt sliips W’e‘re to 
meet W’e(*kly, <*ompare tln*se records, and, after com- 
Inning tlu*m with each otlicr, ent(‘r them in a com- 
mon h*dger. Directions are even given for ke(*ping 
weekly accounts, maintaijiing the cook-room and 
other parts of the ship clean, and preventing any li- 
quor from lK‘ing s})illed upon them. The natiA es of 
the countries wliich they visited were to be con- 
sid<*red advisedly, and treat(*d wdtli gentlein*ss and 
courtesy, without any disdain, laughing, or con- 
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loinpt.” Particiiliir eiKl<‘avours wero to be made by 
fair m(?ans to allure some out* on Imrd^ where he 
was to b(? well elotlunl and tr<‘ated, so as to allurt‘ 
others ; hut we <*aJinot so inueh applaud the hint, 
that “ if he he made drunk with your wine or beer, 
you shall know the seerets of his heart.*' Th(‘ mari- 
ners ar(» exhort(*dj however, to xisv. the utmost eir- 
eumsj)eelion in their dealings with thi‘S(^ strangtTs, 
and if invited to dine with any lord or ruler, to 
go w(‘ll arm(‘(l, and in a posture of dideiiee. The 
liveries furnished to the sailors w(‘re to be carefully 
kept hy the mercantile? agents, and to be worn only 
when their captain cojisidered it an obj(‘(‘t to show 
th(‘m in good array for the advancement and 
honour of the voyage?.*’ lie warns the mariners not 
to be loo much alarnud when they saw the Jiatives 
dressed in lions’ and b(*ars’ skins, with long bows and 
arrows, as this Ibrinidable aj)pearanc(‘ was oft(*n as- 
sumed mer(?ly to insj)ire terror. However, he seems 
to suggest a still more cliinierical fear, when Ik* tt*lls 
iheiii, that there an* persons arni(‘d with bows, who 
swim naked, in various seas, havens, and rivers, 
“ desirous of th(? bodi<*s of men, which they covet 
for meat,” and against whom diligent watch must 
be kept night and day. We know not whether 
some confused rumour of the shark and alligator had 
an influence in suggesting this strange precaution. 

The question w^as now to elect a fitting command- 
er, and many oflers were made both by persons qua- 
lified and unqualified. The choice for the supreme 
direction fell finally on Sir Hugh Willoughby. His 
recommendations, as mentioned by Adams, were high 
birth, tall and handsome person, valiant conduct 
and skill in war, — merits probably enhanced by ad- 
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miration of tho heroism which impelled him to ad- 
venture hiinst'lf in this new and darin^j career. No 
m(‘ntion iMMiijtf made of nautical experience, it may 
he suspected that, amid so many brilliant qualities, 
this most essential n^quisitci was not duly taken into 
account. The* (Munniand of the next vessel w«as ^jiven 
to Richard ('hancelor, an rVewe of Henry Sidney, 
father of Sir Philip, and who first gave lustre to 
that great name. Sidney stood high in the favour 
of the king, and was inspin^d with the most ard<‘nt 
zeal for th(‘ promotion of the voyag(‘. Chancelor is 
specially commended for th(‘ many good parts of 
wit in him,” tending to inspire the most sanguine 
hopes of liis success. 

All preparations being thus completed, King Ed- 
ward drew up a h'tter addressed to all kings, 
princ(\s, rulers, judges, and governors of the i‘arth 
which, if composed by himself, certainly reflects very 
<*onsiderable credit u|K)n his sjnrit and judgment. 
II(? observes to these unknown poh'ntates, that “ the 
grc'at and Almighty God hath given unto manidnd, 
alKive all other living creatures, such a heart and 
desire, that (*v(*ry man desireth to join friendship 
with other, to lov(‘ and to Iw loved, also to give and 
receive* mutual benefits.” He represents, therefore, 
the duty of showing kindness to strangers, and esjxi- 
cially to merchants who wand(‘r about the world, 
search InHli the land and the sea, to carry such good 
and profitable things as are found in their countries 
to remote regions and kingdoms.” With this view, 
it is stated that a valiant knight. Sir Hugh Willough- 
by, and other trusty and faithful servants, had de- 
parted from England. “ We therefore desire you, 
kings and princes, and all other to whom there is 
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any pow(T on tlx? earth, to permit imto tliese our ser- 
vants fre<* passa^re by your re^rions and dominions, 
for they sJiall not toueh any tliin^r of yours unwilling 
unto you.” If such kindness W(‘n‘ shown, he eon- 
eludes, — ‘‘ We promise by tlu‘ (iod of all things tliat 
ar<) eontained in h(‘aven, earth, and tin* s(‘a, and by 
tln‘ life and tranquillity of our kingdoms, tliat we 
will with like humanity aeeefd your servants, if at 
any time tln^y shall come to our kingdoms.” 

It was judg<‘d im‘X[)edi(‘nt to delay tln^ de- 
parture of tin; vessels b(*yond tin* JOth of IMay, lest 
tlu?y should be overtaken by wint(T in the north- 
ern latitud(^s. All th(» members of the expedition 
took a solemn and teiidtT l(‘ave of th(‘ir relations, 
kindred, and fri<‘nds d<*arer than kindred,” and 
wtire at their station on the appointed day, Th(‘ 
vessels early in the morning <lropjM‘d down from Rat- 
eliffe to Gr(‘enwieh, when^ the eoiirt, and, as it wtTc*, 
the nation, were assembled to witness and liail their 
departure. Tin* king himself was eonfin(‘d by illness, 
but the principal courti(*rs stood at tin? palace* win- 
dows, the rest of the household moiint(*d the towers, 
while the people in crowds lined the shore. The ships 
fired their guns, causing llie liills and valleys to re- 
sound ; and the mariners shout(*d in such sort, that 
the sky rung with the noise thereof. In short, it was 
a very triumph.” The thought of the distant and un- 
know n seas, into whicli they w(*n* so perilously plun- 
ging, was either forgotten in this moin(*iit of exulta- 
tion or ser\HHl only to heighten its enthusiasm. 

The expedition, after stopping a ft‘w days at Black, 
wall, sailed down to Woolwich and Gravesend, and 
thence to the coast of Essex, where contrary winds 
unfortunately detained them till the 23d. Then, with 
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a favouring gale, they quitted England, and shaped 
their course into the open expanse of the German 
s(^a. Tint sailors, however, fix(‘d their eyc*s on th(*ir 
native land as it gradually rectided, and many, un. 
a(x*ustoine<i to these distant voyages, dropped a few 
natural t(‘ars at the thought that they saw it perhaps 
for the last tinu*. 

Sir Hugh was desirous of touching at the coast of 
Scotland, hut this was rcaidered imj^ossible hy con- 
trary winds, which ohlige<l him also to make fre- 
quent changes of course, “ traversing and tracing 
the seas.” On the 1 4th July he found himst lf in- 
volved ij] that labyrinth of isles which stud the 
coast of Norway between the ()()th ajid (itltli de- 
grees of latitud(‘. The ships then stood eastw'ard 
and out to sva, till they came to the larger range 
of tin? Lofobt (iioflbdeii) Ish‘s. Tin* peoph*, sub- 
ject to l)i‘umark, w(Te gentle and courtt‘ous ; but 
the English, evidently ignorant of this coast, sought 
hi vain t<) learn how these islands wen* situated 
with regard to the Norw4*gian sliore. They pro- 
ceeded onward to the large island of St*yiiam or 
Senjan, where they endeavoured without success to 
procure a ])ilot. They were now approaching the 
northern cape of hlurope, and saw liefore them the 
abyss of the iVrctic ocean stretching onwards to the 
Pole, and soon to be filh*d w ith snows and tempests. 
In this critical conjunct un*, Sir Hugh assembled 
the commanders, and exhorted them to keep close 
together ; but, in case of separation, appointed their 
rendezvous at Wardliuys, understood to be the prin- 
cipal port of Finmark. The wisdom of this precau- 
tion soon appeared. Before the English could enter a 
harbour, there arose such ^‘^flawes of wind and terrible 
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whirlwinds,” that tlu*y w(*r<? ohlij^ed to stand out to 
tile open sea, and allow the vesst'ls to drift at th(* 
merey of tlie waves. Amid the thick mists of the 
next stormy iiiylit the vessels of Willoii^^liby and 
Chaiicelor separated, and iiev<‘r aj^ain met. Clt*- 
ment Adams, who was with (Chaiicelor, says, tliat 
as they wth* driving ludort* tin* yalt*, the admiral 
loudly and earnestly called upon tlimi to k(‘ep close 
to liini ; hut that lie himself carried so much sail, 
and his vesscd was so superior, that Chancelor could 
not possibly olxiy this order. Willoughby’s pinnace 
was dashed to piec('s amid the t(‘mpest ; and next 
morning, when liglit dawned, lie (*ould st‘c‘ neither 
of his coiiipaiiions ; but, discov(‘riiig at length the 
smaller vessel called the Conlideiu'e, he continm‘d his 
voyage. He now saiknl nearly two hundred miles 
north-east and by north, but w^as astonished and be- 
wildered at not discovering any symptom of land ; 
whence it apfiearcd tliat the land lay not as the 
globe made nit‘ntioii.” Tint inip<*rfect maps of those 
days appear not to have shown that rapid southerly 
l)eiid which the coast takes towards the gr(*at opening 
of the Waraiig(?r Fiord, on w liieli W ardhuys is situat- 
ed. Instead, tluTidbre, of sailing along or toward 
the coast of Norway, he was plunging alw^ays deeper 
and deeper into the abyss(*s of the northcTii ocean. 
At length the soundings, indicating a d(‘pth of J(K) 
fatlioms, proved th<^ navigators to l>e far out at sea, in- 
volved in some gr(»at and perilous error. They then 
for some time took a direction to the south-east, yet 
afterw'ards again turned to tlie north, and con- 
tinue shifting their courses amid doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Thus, as they groped their w^ay through 
these vast and stormy seas, at length land appeared. 
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Iml liigli, doso]at(‘, and covered with snow, while no 
sound could be wafted over the waves exe<'pt the 
crash of ils falliii" ice, and the hungry roar of its 
monsters. This coast was (‘vidently that of Nova 
Zembla; but there was no jwint at whieli a landing 
eouhl f)(‘ made*. After anotluT attempt to push to the 
northward, the niariiuTs iMrafne s(‘nsible that the 
coast of Norway was to b(‘ found only by an (*ntii!e 
change of dirt*ction. They turned to the south-west, 
and Imving followed that course for a number of d.ays 
saw tin* coast of llussian Lapland. Here they must 
]iav<‘ been v(‘rv near th(‘ opening into the Wliite Sea, 
into which liad fortune guided tludr sails, they would 
have r(‘ach(*d Archangel, liavc* had a joyful meeting 
with their comrades, and spent the winter in com- 
fort and security. An evil d<‘stiiiy led them west 
ward, in the hope probably (»f reaching Ward buys, 
tin* only point in those* immense seas of which they 
had any distinct knowledge. The coast was naked, 
uninhabited, and destitute of sh(‘It(T, exc(‘pt at one 
point, where they found a shore bold and rocky, but 
with one or two good har1)ours. Here, though it was 
only tin* middle of September, they felt already all 
tin* prematun* rigours of a northern season ; intent* 
frost, snow, and ice driving through tin* air, as though 
it had lH»en the depth of wint<‘r. The ofli(^(*rs con- 
<*eived it tht*refore most expedient to search no longer 
along these desolate shores, Imt to take up their quar- 
ters in this Jiaven till thV ensuing spring. They were 
surprised by the apfH*arances of Arctic zoology, rein- 
deer, foxes, |K)Iar l>ears, and divers beasts to them 
unknown^and therefore wonderful.” 

The nj^tive here closes, and the darkest gloom 
involves %e fate of this first English expedition. 
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Neither the eommander nor any of his brave eom- 
panions ever returned to tludr native shores. After 
ion;ij susp(*nse and anxiety, tidin^js reached Eng- 
land that some lUissiaii sailors, as th<‘y wanderwl 
along these drt'ary Ixiundaries, had l)C‘en iistoiiish- 
, ed by th(^ view of two large sliij)s, which they en- 
tered, and found the gallantcr(‘ws all lifeless. Th(‘n‘ 
\vas only the journal of the voyage, w ith a note w rit- 
teii in January, showing that at that dat(‘ the crews 
were still alive*. What was the iinmediaU* cause of 
a catastrophe so dismal and so conijdete, wh(‘th(‘r 
the extremity of cold, famine, or disease, or whether 
ail these ills unitcnl at once assailed them, can now 
only be matter of sad conjecdui^e. Thomson thus 
pathetically laments their fate : — 

IVfiserahlc they, 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 

'rake their last look of tlie descending sun ; 

AMiile, full of deatli, and fierce with tenfold frost. 

The long long night, incumbent o’er their heads, 
h’liUs horrible. Such was the IJriton’s fate, 

As witli,/?rs< prow (what have not JJritons dared!) 

He lor the })assage sought, attenij)tt‘d since 
So iiiucli in vain. 

We must now follow the career of Chancelor, 
with w hom we parted amid tlie tem})est wdiich over- 
took the ships at tin? c*xtremity of Norway. This 
commander pn^ssed on, and, by keeping close to the 
shore, or by obtaining l)eUer information, succeed- 
ed without any difficulty fh reaching Wardhuys. 
Tliere jlie wait(?d for his companion scveJi days, 
after which, disregarding the alarming reports of 
perils wdiich would beset his farther progress, he 
pushed on gallantly tow'ards his mysterious destina- 
tion. “ He held on his course towards that un- 
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known part of the world, and sailed so far, that he 
eam*^ at last to tli<? place where he foiiiul no night at 
all, hut a continual light and brightness of the snn, 
shiningch'arly upon the great and mighty sea.” As 
this was August, it seems mysterious how the per- 
petual light of tin* northern midsummer should have 
been perceiv<^d for tin* first time, and hav(* been as- 
cribed to the progress (*astward. Probably a course of 
gloomy weather bad ])r(‘ctjd(‘d and rendered it for tin* 
first tiimj sensible. Thus, howevtT, the adventurers 
were guided to the entrance of an immense bay, which 
was no other than the Whil(‘ Sea, — a grand feature 
yet unknown to Western Europts They espied a 
little fisbing-boat, the crew of which, having never 
seen a vesscd of similar magnitinh*, were as much 
astonished as the native AnuTicans had b(Hm at the 
Spaniards, and, taking the alarm, lied at full speed, 
Cliancelor, with his party, pursut‘d and overtook 
them ; whereupon they fell Hat on the ground, half- 
dead, crying for mercy, lie immediately raised 
them most courteously, and by looks, gt'stures, and 
gifts, expressed the most kind intt‘ntioiis. Being 
then allowed to depart, they spread everywhere the 
report of the arrival of a strange nation, of singu- 
lar gentleness and courtesy.” The natives came in 
crowds, and tiu? sailors were copiously supplied with 
provisions and evt'ry thing they wanted. 

Cliancelor now% inquiring on what part of the 
world he had been thrown, learned that he was at the 
extremity of a vast country, then obscurely known 
to w^estern Europe under the title of Russia or Mus- 
covy, and which was under the absolute rule of a 
sovereifA^iamed Ivan Vasilovitch. Although the 
court a'^hoseow was immensely distant, and could 
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only be n'aclu'd by sledges over the snow, Cliancelor 
immediately be^itn to negotiate for j)ermission to 
visit tlie capital of this great potentate; which he 
obtained after the d(‘lay of sending to jMoscow. His 
jouriKW to that city carrying him out of the sphere 
of Arctic discovery, it will sullice to say, that he 
was rc'coived in the most satisfactory maimer, and 
returned with a l(*tter from the CV/ar, expressing a 
cordial dc^sin* to open an intercourse with Eng- 
land, and to grant to the Company of IMerchant- 
Adventurers (*V(Ty privilege n(M*(‘ssary to enable 
them to carry on trafticin his kingdom. The traders 
now assuiiK'd tin* titles of the Muscovy Company; 
and the sami* odiccr w^as again sent (nit with cre- 
d(‘ntials from Philip and Mary, who, in (*ons(‘(ju(;nc(* 
of the premature dt‘ath of Edward, then fill(‘(l the 
throne. The original object of an (‘astirn passage^ 
was not lost sight of; the captain b(*ing instructed 
to make <wery possibh* iinjuiry on tin* subject. The 
spirit of discovery at home was too ardent, howcwir, 
to wait his n^turii. A small v(‘SS(‘l, calh‘d th(‘ Search- 
thrift, was fitt(‘d out in Ifiot), and placed umUr the 
command of Stephen Burroughs, who, on th(^ first 
voyage, had act< d as niastir of Richard Cdiancelor’s 
vessel. Enthusiasm and hope seem to hav(‘ risen as 
high as at the departure of tin* first exjiedilion. Se- 
bastian Calnit came down to Gravesimd w ith a large 
party of ladies and g«*ntlem(‘ii, and, having first gon<‘ 
on board, and partaken of such cIkht as th<* vc^ssel 
afforded, invited Burroughs and his company to a 
splendid hanqin^t at the sign of the Christopher. 
After dinner, a dance being propostd, tb(‘ vcmerable 
pilot started up and tripped it along w ith the most 
youthful of the party.' 
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Undor these <*]ieerful auspices, Biirrou^rhs, on the 
21)th Aprils sailed from Gravesend. Various cir- 
(nimstances delayed till the middle of July his ar- 
rival at the islands and straits of Waygatz, between 
Nova Zenibla and tht^ continent. On the 21st the 
crew saw what they iinaijined to be land, but it 
proved to be “ a monstrous heap of ice, which was a 
fearful si^rht to se(\" Tln^y wtTc soon entan|(led in 
it, and for six hours could with difficulty avoid one 
mass without striking upon another. Soon after 
an iinnn'ijse whah^ came so closi*, that th<‘y might 
have thrust a sword into him ; but' alarmed lest he 
sliould overs(?t the vessel. Burroughs called together 
his men, and caused them to shout with all their 
might ; upon which this mighty animal, which is 
neither h'rocious nor very courag(‘Ous, plung(d into 
the deptlis with a terrible noise*. 

Among tlu‘ islands of Waygatz, the* English dens- 
cried a llussian sail. The* mastcT, named Loshak, 
stated himself to be in extreme haste ; but, on re- 
ituving a glass, two p(‘wter spoons, and twH) knives, 
he presented seventeen wild gees(», and gave much 
information. He stated this to be the country of 
the wild 8anioied(*s, who owned no subjection to 
Russia, but ‘^will shoot at all men to the uttermost 
of their power that cannot sp('ak their speech it 
was even said that they ate the Russians. Loshak 
led the captain to a place left by these people, where 
there were still three hundred of their idols, the 
rudest workmanship Burroughs ever saw. They 
consisted of figures of men, women, and childreji, 
very grossly wrought ; the eyes, mouths, and other 
parts, s^|ped with blood.” We may here mention 
that Jdi one of the party, when at the Pechora, 
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had been presiMit at a migbty scone of magic incaiita- 
tion, performed by one of the great northern wizards. 
This p(TSonagi‘ first took a great sieve, somewhat re- 
sembling a drum, tlien he began lo sing “ as W(? use 
in England to halloo, whoop, and shout at hounds,*’ 
to which the company res|M)iidt‘d with — t^ha, iglut, 
ig/ui ! At h'ligth the magician fell into eonvulsions, 
and dropped down as if dead, though Uo could still 
be* heard breathing. Johnson, having asked tin* 
meaning of all this, Avas told — “ Now doth our God 
Udl him what we shall do!” Having thus allow(?d him 
to nanain for a sliort time, the peoj)le began to cry 
ag/f/io, aghao ! whcireupon In* rose and again began 
to sing. He next took a sword and thrust it through 
his body, causing it to ent<T at the breast and issue at 
the back, Johnson saw' it go ui to the shirt lM‘for(* and 
<50nie out at the shirt liehind, but does not seem to 
hav<? scrutinized with any dilig(‘nce its a(*tual pass- 
age* through the p(*rson. The sw’ord, probably only 
of iron, had been heated, which would favour great- 
ly a circuitous track. Tin* magician tlien sat down 
with a vessel of hot water before him, and a line 
or rope of de<T-skin passed round his body, over all 
wdiich, as well as himself, a spacious cloth mantle was 
spnjad. The ends of the line*, being left without the 
manth*, w^ere drawn tight by two men on o])posite 
sides, till something w^as heard falling into the dish. 
Johnson, asking w hat this was, learned wdth horror 
that it w^as the magician’s head, shoulder, and left 
arm, severed from the body by tlu? violent pulling 
of the rope. Johnson besouglit that h(* might be 
allowed to lift the cloak and view' this awful spec^ 
tacle, but was assured that no one could do bo and 
live. After the multitude had sung and hallooed 
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for soni(» time, the cloak was lifu^d, when the wizard 
came forth perfectly entin^, all the parts cut asunder 
having; it seems been miraculously replaced. Tlu‘ im- 
posture, however gross and obvious, appears to hav(» 
cou)plet(*ly succeeded witH^he ignorant natives. 

Burroughs had passed liftt'en blagues beyond the 
mouth of th(‘ Pechora, and the soundings indi(‘ated 
an approa(!h to Nova Zembla, whrm he «ranie to the 
conclusion, that all att<Tnpts t(» penetrate farther 
this year would abortivt^. Among otluT causes, 
he nuaitioiis iho untoward north and north-easUrly 
winds, which were more powerful than in ajiy other 
place h(' ever knew ; the great and terril)le abun- 
dance of ic(?, of which he had rc'asou always to expect 
greater ston‘ ; the nights waxing dark, and Winter 
with his storms beginning to draw on. Under these 
considc'rations In* deU'rmhied to return and winter 
at Colinogro, stating his iiit(*ntion to resume n(‘xl 
.summer his attempts to pem'trate eastward ; but 
this, in consequ(*iice of other employment, w as never 
i'arried into eifcH’t. 

The*n* occurred now a tragical ineid(*nt connected 
wdtli northern discovery. The Czar, Ivan Vasili vitch , 
.sent hack with Richard Chanei'lor his ambassador 
and orator, as he is termed, ()sepNej>ea Gregorowiteh, 
with four ships heavily laden with furs, w^ax, train- 
oil, and other Russian commodities, to the value of 
upwards of Jj.20,(MK), wiiieh belonged partly to the 
niorebants and partly to the orator. On this home- 
ward voyage, two of tin* v essels were wrecked on the 
coast of Norway, a third reached the Thames, hut 
thi^dward Boiiaventure, in which w^re the chiefs 

lie expedition, was driven by the tempest into 
^ /bay of Pittisligo (Pitsligo), in the north of Scot- 
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land, where it went entirely to pieces. Chancelor 
endeavoured, in a very dark night, to convey liim- 
self and tlie ambassador ashore in a boat. The skiff 
was overwhel lin'd by tlu‘ t<‘nip(\st, and the captain 
drowned, thoiigli the mnbassador, by great good 
fortune, succeeded in reaching th(‘ land. He thence 
proceeded to London, wIktc Philip :and Mary gave 
him a splendid Jind pompous rect‘ptiou. 

A disastrous charactcT upon the wliole was thus 
given to these voyages along the northern lioundary 
of Europe and Asia. This would not probably 
have damped th<^ high spirit of enbTprise by which 
the British were* then animated ; but th(‘ Muscovy 
Company had tlu'ir attention diverb'd ])y the pro- 
ject of opening a <‘oinmimication with Persia and 
India, across the C'aspiau, and by ascending the 
Oxus to Bochara. This siJieme they prosecuted at 
gr(‘at cost, and by a series of bold advciitures, in 
whicb Jenkinson, Johnson, Alcockc*, and other of 
their agents, j)enetrat(*d deep into the interior re- 
gions of Asia. An unusual d<‘gr(‘(* of courage was in- 
deed necessary to uiKhTtake this (‘xp(‘dition, wiiicli 
was to be begun by passing round tin? North Cape 
to the White Sea, then by a land-journey and 
voyage down tlu^ Volga, across tlu^ whole breadth of 
the Russian empire to Astrakhan, before they could 
even embark on the Casjnan. The truth is, sucJi a 
scheme was marked by the ignorance not l(*ss than by 
tlie lioldness of early mercantile enbTprise. It was 
soon ascertain(*d, that no goods could bear the cost 
of such an imniens(* and dangerous conveyance by sea 
and land ; that the goods of India exmld be brought, 
and those of Europe returned, much cheaper and 
more commodiously, by the way of Aleppo and the 
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MeditCTrajieaii, than hy this vast circuit round the 
stormy north. If the former <;onveyancej therefore^ 
could not stand a competition with the water carriage 
by the Cap(‘ of Good Ilope^ how <rould tlie latter ? 
It was abandoned, and no attempt for a long time 
was made to revive it. 

This channel of intercourse with India having fail- 
ed, the attention of commercial and nautical adven- 
turers was again attracU^d to the possibility of effect- 
ing a passage by the north and east of Asia. Intel- 
ligence had just been received respecting the river 
Obi, which was r(*ported to enter th(‘ ocean by seven- 
ty mouths, and which iJierefore seemed likely to 
communicate with the ni(»st important countries in 
the interior of Asia. Jolui Balak, who had taken 
up his residences at Duisburg on the river Osella, 
wrot<* to (reran! Mercator, tin* famous cosmographer, 
a particular accoiuit of tJiis river, and of the efforts 
mad(? by Assenius, a native of the Netlierlands, to 
penetrate eastward along the Asiatic* coast. He 
mentions in particular another river called a tribu- 
tary of the Obi, but which, from the details, ap- 
pears rather to liave been the Yenisei, down which 
came “ great V(*ssels laden with rich and precrious 
merchandize, brought by blac*k or swart people.*' 
In ascending this river, men came to the great lake 
of Kittay, (Baikal.?) on whose banks were the Kara 
Kaimucs, who, he* asserts, were the very people of 
Cathay. It was acld(*d, that on the shores of this 
lake had been heard sweet harmony of bells, and 
that stately and large buildings had l^n seen there- 
V \ Hence Mercator, in a letter to Hakluyt, infers 
t a very small progress beyond the limit already 
reached by navigators would carry them to the 
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great eastern realms of Japan and China. He 
maintained that the cape lK)unding the Gulf of 
Obi was no other than the great promontory of 
Tabis, which, according to Pliny, formed the north- 
eastern boundary of Asia ; which being turned, the 
fortunate navigator would Ix^ar down direct upon 
Serica, Cathay, Cambalu, — tliose regions with which 
ancient and modem rumour had identified the posi- 
tion of the Chinese empire. This was underrating 
the breadth of Asia by a hundred degrees of longitude, 
or more tliaji a fourth of the circumftTenct* of the 
globe at this parallel ; yet so imperfect were the 
sources of knowledge in those days, that the error, 
how(wer immense*, cannot be (‘oiisider<*d as fatal to 
the reputation of this great g<*ograph(‘r. 

To realize these views, Arthur Pet and Charles 
Jackman were supplied in J.5fl() with two vessels, 
the George and the W illiam. On the 2.3d J une they 
arrived at Wardhuys ; from wJiich they sailed on 
the 1st July. Approaching Nova Zembla they found 
themselves enclosed in a bay of ice, whence* they 
were obliged to come out as they enten*d, and had 
much trouble before they wen^ abh^ to round the 
large field to which it Ixjlonged. On the 19th of 
July they saw Waygatz, and endeavoured to make 
their way along its southern coast ; but found it so 
shallow that they were compelled to turn and make 
a circuit by the north. Passing onwards they came 
to a fair low island, and found a passage Ix'tween the 
ice and the shore, which however at length closed, 
and they could advance no farth(,*r. At the same 
time the ships were separated by large fitdds of ice, 
and could communicate only by lH*ating drums and 
firing muskets, till they were able to warp round and 
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rejoin eacJi otlier. They otiJovcmI now tin* most ia- 
voiirahJe hrc'czc* ; but all was rendered vain by the 
state of lli<‘ ic<-. “ Winds w<* Jiave liad at will, Imt 

ice and fons loo jnuch against our wills if it had 
pleastfd the liord (to<I olluTwise.” The captains de- 
leriniiied t<» return to Waytjatz, when‘ they mi^ht 
confer to^n llier, and endeavour to find a more open 
|)assa;U(‘. They \\4 re now obliged to warp from one 
[)ieee of ice to anotluT, some of thcMU so lar^e that 
they could not s<'e beyond them from the topmast. 
'I’hey wen* n {H‘at<‘dl\ enclos(‘d by tlu'st* masses, eii- 
veiop(‘d with dark fo^s, and oblij^ed to make fast 
tlieir vessel to ic( beres, wliere, “ abidin^r the Lord’s 
leisiin*, th<*y continued w ith patience.” On the bSlh 
Aujsust th<* vess(‘ls W(*re involved ainono pie<*es of 
loosi* ice, one (»f w hich broke the stock of t!u‘ir anchor, 
‘‘ and Jiiany other ^:n‘at blows W(* had against the 
same, that it was marvellous the ship was able to 
abide them.’’ Tin boat, beintr belweii) the floe and 
the bri^, was struck, its side drivcJi in, and the ves- 
sel itself was made to nvoil backward. Pet and 
Jackman did not reach Waygtaz till the Kith Au- 
iiust, by which time, it beinti found impracticalde 
to altemjU penetrating a^rain to the eastward, they 
sought only to re])ass the Nortli Ckipe. They appear 
to Jiavi'beeji zealous, w’(‘ll-intejitioned men ; but^ not 
duly ae(|uaijit('d w ith tlu* history of they adluTed 
too closely to llie land, whence lar^e masses are con- 
tinually dt taelied (»r carried down hy the rivers, while 
tlu‘ opeji sea inii;ht liave afforded Indter hopes of a 
prosperous navijral ion. 

The P ror if trejf, w hen roused to resistance 

by the f Vious bi^jcdry of Pliilip, and by tlie cruel- 
ties of t.ie remorseless Alva, after a long, hard, and 
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j^lorious strufffiKs sueriM'ded in ostablisliiii^r their little 
territory as an iiide|u*ntlent r4‘j>uhlie. Thenceforth 
they began to look to the sea as tlu* sour<*e of their 
greatn(‘ss and pros|)<Tity. This elennMif surrounded 
and penetrated lh(‘ir country on all sides, — it tow(‘r- 
ed, as it were, alM)V(‘ them ; and they had employed 
its inundations to deA nd their small domain against 
iinniens<‘ly supcTior forces. (.Commerce — a comm(*rc(‘ 
embracing the globe — was n(*ct‘ssary to compensate 
for the narrow limits within which they werelumi- 
rned, and to raise them to thc‘ first rank among th(‘ 
states of Eluro])c. Tin? East was the most jiroinising 
<|uarter; but its afiproaches were strictly guarded, 
and th(‘y had not yet a fl<‘<*t which couhl cop(‘ with 
tlu‘ mighty armadas of Spain in the Atlantic and 
Indian seas. Tin* North alone was open to their en- 
terpris(‘; and by passing its frozen boundari(‘s, they 
hop(*(l to arrlvi* at tin* rich and ceh‘braled (*nij)in*s 
whence so amplt* a tide of wealth liad llowed into 
Europe. 

Tin* first expedition was undertaken by a privab* 
society of merchants, upon asking pe rmission only 
of tin? Stat(‘s and of their high admiral. Prince 
^Maurice. U'liree vess(*ls, with a small yacht, were 
t*quipped at Ainsterdam, Enchuysen, and Z(*aland. 
The pilot of the Amsterdam ship, to w hose guidance 
the exjK'dition was generally intrusted, was William 
Bart'iitz, who apjiroved hijuself as one of the most 
expert nautical men of the age. 

The sqiiadnm .sailed from tin? T(‘X(*1 on the nth 
Juin* 1594, and on the 2Hd arrived at the island of 
Kilduin in Muscovy. Approaching Nova Zembla 
it w^as formed into two divisions, one of which at- 
tempted to pass hy th(? old route of the Strait of 
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Waygatz ; but Barentz himself, taking a bolder 
course, endeavoured to pass round to the northward 
of Nova Zembla, that great insular mass which op- 
posed, like a barrier, his eastward progress. Here 
he coasted tlie Bay of Loms, so called from the nu- 
merous flocks of the bird of that name, probably the 
penguin, with wings so small c^ompared to its ample 
body, that it seemed astonishing liow they could sup- 
port the creature’s motion in the air. Passing the 
Black Cape and William’s Isle, theDutcl) saw various 
features cJiaractcristic* of the Arctic world ; among 
others the walrus, in large herds, that huge apiphi- 
bious animal called variously sea-horse or sea-cow, 
of which they give a very good description. Subse- 
quently, at the Orange Isles, they came upon two 
or three hundred lying in heaps upon the sand, and 
basking in the sun. Having formed the erroneous 
idea' that these animals are helpless on shore, the 
sailors man^lu^d against them as to an assured vic- 
tory, congratulating themselves on the multitude 
of valuable teeth which would become an easy prize. 
So completely were they mistaken, that these gal- 
lant amphibia not only encountered, but l)eat them 
off with loss and dishonour, breaking in pieces the 
pikes, hateluds, and sabres employed in this fruit- 
less assault. The crews sustained also the fierce en. 
counter of the Polar bear. Having seen one on the 
shore tliey entered their shallop, and discharged seve- 
ral balls at him, but without inflicting any deadly 
wound. They were then happy when they succeed- 
ed in throwing a noose about his neck, hoping to lead 
him like a lapdog, and carry him as a trophy into 
Holland. They were not a little alarmed by his 
mighty nnd tremendous struggles ; but what was 
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tlieir consternation, when he fastened his paws on 
the stern and entered the l)oat ! The whole crew 
hastily clung to the poop, expt‘cting instant death, 
either from the sea or from his jaws. Providentially 
at this moment the noose got entangled with the 
iron work of the rudder, and the creature struggled 
in vain to extricate himself. Seeing him thus fixed, 
they at length summoned courage to advance and 
despatch him with their spt'ars. 

Barentz, by the 1st August, reaclu'd tlie northern 
extremity of Nova Zembla, in lal. JT ; the 
wind blew so strong, separating the ice; into large 
flakes, that he and his crew, ratlier early it should 
seem, gave up hope and resolved to return. 

The two other vessels meantime pushed on along 
the <H)ast, and in dm* time arrived at Waygatz. This 
island had a very agreeable aspect, being covered with 
verdure and abundance of flowers, herbs, plants, and 
particularly a great store of leeks. Largt? trees w(*re 
lying piled in heaps over each other, which appeared 
very surprising, when neither on this nor the opposite 
coast was there a single one found growing; but it was 
rightly judged that they wen? brought down the ri- 
vers of Tartary, and drifted hither by winds and cur- 
rents. On turning a point the Dutch observed one of 
those great collections of rudely-carved images wiii<*h 
had been formerly remarked by Burroughs. Thest* 
<*onsisted of men, women, and children, sometimes 
having from four to eight heads, all with their faces 
turned eastward, and many horns of rein-deer lying 
at their feet : it was called, therefore, the Cape of 
Idols. Forster alleges that the Samoiedes have been 
falsely charged with this idolatry, and that it were 
more charitable to conclude these to have been images 
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of departed friends whom they cherished^wnth pious 
vene^’atioii ; hi|^^ does not very exactly appear how 
the SairioiedeS^^ould have Jiad friends wdtii six or 
ei^dit faces. 

The expedition liad some di/Ticulty in working 
their way through the Strait of W^iygatz, — after pass- 
ing which, and sailing for soim* space along the coast 
of Nova Zemhia, they were* repelled hy the icy l)ar- 
riers ; hut having hy perseverance rounded tliese, 
they arrivt'd at a wi(h‘, hlue, upeji sea, witli the coast 
l)endiiig raf)idly southward ; and tliough tliis was 
ojily llie shor(‘ of the (iulf of Ohi, they doubted not 
that it was th(‘ (‘astiTii houndary of Asia, and would 
afford ail easy passagt* down uj>on China. Instead, 
ho\v<*ver, of pros(‘cuting this voyages tlu'v determined 
to hast(‘n hack and communicah* to th(‘ircoiinlryineji 
this joyful intelligence. Tlie two divisions met on 
the coast of Hussian Lapland, and arrived in the 
Texel on the Kith SeplernluT. 

The intellig(‘nce convt‘y<‘d in regard to the latter 
part of this expedition kindled tin* most sanguine 
hopes in the government and peojile of Holland. 
Prince JMauric(‘ and the States-tTcneral no longer con- 
lined themselves to*nnpty praise and sanction, hut sup- 
plied funds to aid in a fresh voyage. Six vessels were 
fittwl out, not as for adveiitun* and discovery, hut as 
for assun'd success, and for carrying on an extensive 
traffic in the golden regions of tin* East. They were 
lad»*n with nuTchandise, and well supplied wdth 
money ; while a sevi'iilli, a light yacht, was in- 
structed to follow' thi'in till they had passed Tahis, 
the suppose<l hounding promontory of Asia ; when, 
liaving finally extricated themselves from the Polar 
ices, and directed their course to China, it was to 
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return to Holland with the joyful -tidings. Peter 
Plaiicius, the most celebrated cosm^^pher of tliat 
age, drew up a map for tlH‘ir gni8ffii<*e, — doubt- 
less in our eyes a viTy crude p(Tlbrinane(*, but which 
combined all the gco^rrapliical lights of that ignorant 
period. 

The armanuMjls, which at that early (‘poch were 
set forth with the greatest pomp and the most ample 
t‘(]uipm(‘nt, usually issued in lh(‘ most lame and 
abortive r<\sults. Thes(‘ large* and h(‘avily-laden v(‘s- 
sels were peculiarly ill fitted for winding their way 
through narrow s(‘as and chainu‘ls encumbered witli 
ice. Of all the northern expeditions, accordingly, 
none answered l<‘ss than the present tin* great I'ost 
and niagnifict'nt expectations with which it had b(H‘n 
tHjuipped. 

The squadron sail(*d from tlu* T<‘X(‘l on the* 2d of 
June,(1.50o,)a p<‘riod of tin* season (l(‘cl(h‘dly too late. 
Nothing great occurred till the dth August, wli(‘U 
they reai’hed the strait between Waygatz and the<*oji- 
tinent, to which they had giv(*n the appellation of the 
Strait of Nassau. They caim* to the (’a pi* of idols ; 
but though th(*se were still drawn up in lull array, no 
trace was found of the habitations which they might 
have seemed to indicate. A Russian vessel, however, 
I’onstructedof pieces of bark sewi*(l together, wasm(‘t 
on its way from tin* Pechora to the Obi in search of 
the teeth of the sejuliorse, whale-oil, and geese. 
The sailors accosted the Dutch in a very friendly 
manner, presented eight fat birds, and on going on 
l>oard one of the vessels, were struck with astonish, 
ment at its magnitude, its equipments, and the high 
order with whiidi every thing was arranged. This 
being a fast-day, they refused meat, butter, and 
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cheese ; but, on being offered a raw herring, eagerly 
swallowed it entire, head and tail inclusive. 

The navigators, after considerable search, fell in 
with a party of Sanioiedes, who are described as a 
people of small stature, broad and flat face, little eyes, 
short legs, and wrapt entirely in rein-deer skins, ex- 
<!ept a few who wore coloured cloth lined with fur. 
They manifested considerable jealousy of strangers, 
and on the approach of the interpr(‘ter, had drawn 
their arrows to shoot him ; but he called aloud, 
‘‘We are friends upon which they laid dow’n their 
weapons, and saluted him in the Russian style, by 
bending their heads to the ground. The intercourse 
which followed was conduct<‘d on their part with 
considerable courtesy and good sense, mingled with a 
feeling of precaution and even alarm. On hearing a 
gun fired, they ran away and leapt like madmen, 
till assured that no harm w^as intended ; and they 
were then amused by seeing a little stone placed on 
an eminence struck and shattered to pieces by a mus- 
ket-ball. A sailor boldly went up to the chief^ dig- 
nified in the narrative with the title of king, and 
presented him with some biscuit, which the monarch 
gra(;iou8ly accepted and ate, though looking round 
somewhat suspiciously. At ItMigth the parties took a 
friendly It^ave; but a native ran after the foreigners 
with of great anger, on account of one of their 

rude ^atues which a sailor had carried off. These 
figures were now judged to Iw divinities, and the 
bones found lying before them the remains of sacri- 
fices offered to them in that capacity. The Dutch 
seem to have formed a still lower estimate than Bur- 
roughs of Samoiede sculpture. These images are de- 
scribed as little better than logs, somewhat rounded at 
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the top to represent a head, with a slight projection 
for tlie nose, two little holes for eyes, and one larger 
aperture to represent the mouth. 

The diswverers had been informed, in answer to 
diligent inquiries, that lieyond a point which might 
be reached in about five days’ sail, there extended 
a large open sea to the south-east. They made re- 
peated attempts to reach this point ; but, after emer- 
ging from the Strait of Waygatz, were always driven 
back by large bodies of floating ice. They pt'rsever-* 
ed till the end of SeptemlnT, when these masses enter- 
ed the Waygatz in such force that they were obliged 
with all speed to quit it by the western opening, 
and bend their sails towards Holland, without hav- 
ing accomplished any one of the brilliant objects 
for whicli this expenlition had been undertaken. 

A very <!onsiderable disappointment was felt in 
that country at the failure of an expedition, from 
which such sanguine hopes had been cherished. The 
States-General de<dined supplying funds for a fresh 
armament ; but they proclaimed a reward to any in- 
dividual or body of men by whom the object might 
Ik* successfully acijomplished. The town-council of 
Amsterdam, with great spirit, detennined to fit out 
another squadron, on a smaller scale, and equipped 
only for discovery. They prepared two vessels, 
which were respectively intrusted, one to B^ntz, 
and the other to John Comeliz Ryp, with seeming- 
ly an equal division of power. Suspecting apparent- 
ly a prevalence of home-sickness, they admitted on 
board none but unmarried persons, who, it was 
hoped, would be animat(*d with a bolder spirit of 
enterprise, and less inclined to long for return. 

The vessels set sail, still rather too late, oh the 
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lOtlj of May, loOl). Thoir olyoct .wms toliavo hcerr 
to avoid iIh^ coast of Jlussia and tin* Straits^ to sluui 
even Nova Zenibla, and to push on direct tlirou^h 
the wide expanse of tlie Norlln'rn Ocean. They 
even stood inadvertently soinc'wluit to the 
and on the 22d <*aine in vi<*\v of the Shetland 
islands. IJarent/. nr^ed that tliey should turn due 
east, in order to c(»inpensate this d(Tiation ; Imt 
Corindi/. insisted that this would carry them at once 
into the Strait of Wavi^atz, tlu‘ sis*ne of so many 
abortive etlorts, and insist(‘d upon steiTini: towards 
the ]iorlh-n(*rth-east. After ]>assine the Sh«*tlands, 
they saw llu‘ most hriliiaiit c(‘h‘stial phenomejia 
they had e\<*r witn(‘ss<‘d. Tlu* sun was att<‘nded 
l>y two parln lia or mock suns, while a hrij^ht rain- 
lx)W trav<’rse<l ail the three suns, and two otluT hows 
cro.ssed the In'avtais in diOenut (juarters. On the 
nth June sono' sailors called out, that a multitiuh* 
of white .swans w<'re .swdniinini( iti tin* water; hut 
the more experienced ^ave warninir tliat these swans 
would he found to 1.k‘ made of ice, and a<‘cord- 
in^ly they wen* .soon .sailiiiJ^ in tin* midst of the.se 
nioviii^r niass(*s. For tw'o days they proceeded be- 
tween them as k'tweeii two lands ; while the 
colour of the sea, which was irr(‘(*n as ^rass, ^jave 
them the idi-a <if heine near the country called 
Grei^^id ; hut Scoreshy has .shown, as is elsewliere 
oh.smld, that thi.s colour is pnaluced hy the contents 
of the 'sea itself. On the Jlth the advtuturers dis- 
covered a lon^ island rising abruptly into steep and 
lofty cliffs, the higln*st of w hich has l)orne.the appro- 
priate name of ]\h)unt jMisery. Pennant, who ern)- 
iieoiisly .supposes Bennet, in to have l>eeii the 
first Vseoverer, observes, — “ The horror of this isle 
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to the first discoverers must have heiMi iinspeakahle : 
the prospect dr(‘arv ; hJai'k when* not hid with snow, 
and broken into a thousainl precij)ices. No sounds 
but of the dashinir of the waves, the crashing coJJi- 
sion of floating ic(‘, tin* discordant notes of myriads 
of sea-tbwl, the yelpiiiif of Arctic foxes, the snorting 
of tJie vvairnsses, or the roariiij^ of the Polar bears.” 
TIjc Jnils were so excessively steep, that thoiifjh a 
party ceaitrived to clanilxT up, Ihe'y elurst mit hxik 
down, and tlie d(‘se*enl proved most doubtful and 
ptTilous. At leuiTth, a])plyin»^ their backs to the 
face of the st(*(*p, they slid down with saf<*ty, which 
IlanMilz, who looked up, could newer have* thoiii^ht 
[xissible. Frenn a bear, wliich the* l)ute*h attacked, 
and vainly atl<‘mpt(id te) se*e'ure by a noe)se*, the‘y p^ave* 
to it tlie* name eif Bear Island, which tlie* Knijlish af- 
t<‘rwards attemj>te‘d to sujiplant by that e>f Ald(*nnan 
Cheric. Preicex-eliiiii onward, still by too ne)rthe*rly 
a eemrse, they rewheel the* latitude* of }»()’, anel dis- 
e‘e)\e‘re*el a cenist wliiedi seiem prened te) bedein^f to a 
e'eiunlry e)f great e‘\le*iit. This was S])itzbe*rgen, or 
Fast (Ti-eenlaml, wliich, fremi the* latitude*, they prei- 
bably appremche‘el ne*ar its iieirtheTii peiint of Ilak. 
Iiiyt’s IIe*adland. The* name eif Grex'iiland, which 
has in seinie* deirn*e*adhe*red to this island, was given 
iineler the e*rre)ne*ous iin}m*ssion of its belemging to 
liiat ffre*al extent e)f e*oast, se) call(*d by the Ice*laitders, 
in distinction from whicli it has b(?e.Mi e*alled East 
Giveiilanel. 

The Dute*h, finding their preigress eastward stop- 
[led by tliit^ line of coast, now re‘trae‘e*d their route 
along its deep bays, still steering southward till they 
found ^emselvt*s again at Bear Island. Here Corne- 
liz and Bareiitz differed once more ; the former still 
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adhering to his original views, and recommending 
that they should again push northwards, and endea. 
vour to find their way along the eastern coast of the 
newly-discovered land ; but Barentz insisted more 
rationally, that they ought to steer east-south-east, 
and endeavour to round the northern point of Nova 
Zembla. Being unable to agree, and Barentz being 
resolved for this time not to yield, they determined 
to separate, and to make trial each of his respective? 
course. Barentz, whom we follow, proce(?ded accord- 
ing to his plan, till at mid-day, on the 17th July, he 
found himself off the coast of Nova Zembla ; he had 
gone too far south, and was obliged to turn again 
northwards. He pushed on as vigorously as possiblt*, 
but it was not till the 6th August that he doubled 
Cape Nassau ; but h<Te finding the ice drifting along 
ill large masses, and Ixung in\jolved in deep fogs, he 
judged it expedient to moor his vessel to a large ice- 
l)erg. As the master was walking on deck, he saw a 
large bear endeavouring to scale the sides of the ship. 
He immediately called out, “ All hands up !*' and 
th(‘ crew having mustered, raised loud cries, which 
induced the inonsttT to retreat ; but he soon return- 
ed to the charg(?. They had now a sail raised along 
the deck, and four guns load(‘d, which were fired 
with such effect, that the War fled, and sought shel- 
ter s^id huge masses of ice. 

On'^the 1 6th of August the i w began to separate,'and 
the seamen remarked that the derj to which they 
were moort*d was fixed to the bottom, and that all 
the others struck against it. Afraid thalt these loose 
piiH'cs would collect and enclose them, they quitted 
their moorings, and sailed on. The ice was^lready 
forming on the surface, and the ship in sailing through 
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made it crack on all sides. The Dutch worked on 
their way, mooring themselves to successive frag- 
ments, one of which rose like a steeple, being twenty 
fathoms al)ove and twelve beneatli the water. They 
saw round them more than four hundred large ice- 
bergs, the fear of which made them keep close to the 
shore, not aware of that l)eing tbt> quarter where these 
dangerous bodies were Ibrmed, and along which tht^y 
chiefly ranged. However, they steered on, and hav- 
ing passed what they called Little Icy Cape, came to 
Orange Island, which forms the northern extremity 
of Nova Zembla. Here ten men swam on shore, and, 
having mounted several piles of ice which rose, as it 
were, into a little mountain, they had the satisfac‘tioii 
of seeing the coast trending southward, and a wide 
open sea to the south-east. They hastened back to 
Barentz with these; joyful tidings, and the success 
of the voyage was <!onsider<‘d almost secure. 

But these hopes wen; delusive. Aft<T doubling 
wJiat was called Cape; Desire (now Zelania), the; ice- 
bergs mustered in such force, that the crews gave up 
all idea of doing more than reach the strait of Way- 
gatz on their return home. They were driven, how- 
ewer, so rapidly ladoft; the floating masses, that three 
men, who had mounted one of them to reconnoitre, 
would have been left l)ehind, but for extraordinary 
exertions of agility. They were now drawn^ijdi^ect 
into what they called Icy Port, and the vessel was 
thrown into a position almost perpendicular, with 
one end nearly touching the bottom. From this 
critical attitude they w^ere relieved next day ; but 
fresh masses of ice continually poured in, augment- 
ing tht? terrible ramparts with which they were en- 
closed. One side of the vessel w^as raised by succes- 
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si VO pi(*c(\s jammed Innioatli it, hut tho other was 
similarly elevated ; so that the ship was lifted to the 
top of the iee as by machinery. All this time tln^ 
(Ta<*kiiig, lM)th aroinid them, on every side, and 
within tht‘ ship its<'lf, was so dreadful, that they 
were iji continual h^ar of its parting into fragments ; 
hut this interior cracking, arisijig merely from the 
freezing of the juices the timber, was much less 
daiig«*rous than they imagined. 

TJie Dutch MOW felt that they must bid adieu for 
this year to all hop(‘s of escap(‘ from their icy prison. 
As the vessel was cracking (‘ontiniially, and oj)ening 
in difr<Tcnt quarters, they made lU) doubt of its going 
to piiM'cs, and could h<»pe to survive the winter only 
by constructing a hut, which might shelbT them 
from the approaching rigour of tin* season. Parties 
sent into the country rejx>rted having seen foot- 
steps of r(‘in-deer, also a river of fresh wattT, and, 
what was uion‘ important still, a great quantity of 
fine trees, with (he roots still attached to tlumi, 
6trew'(*d ufM)!! the shore. Not om* of (hes(' tr(‘es could 
have grown on (he frozeji soil of Nova Zembla; 
they were all brought ilowji the rivers of Muscovy 
and Tartary, and wafted over the oec^an by winds 
and currents. Tliis eircumslance gave a peculiarly 
elietTful colour to the lioptvs of tin* mariners. They 
trusted that Providein*c, w hich liad in tliis surprising 
manner furnished materials to build a house, and 
fuel to warm it, would supply also whatever was 
necessary for their passing through the approaching 
winter, and f(»r returning at length to their native 
country. A sledge w as instantly constructed ; three 
men cut the wood, while ten drew' it to the spot 
marked ofit for the hut. They sought to raise a 
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rampart of earth for shelter and security, and em- 
ployed a long line of fire in the hope of softening 
the ground, but in va-in. — The carpenter having 
died, it was found impossible to dig a grave for him, 
and they lodged his body in a cleft of the iwrk. 

The building of the hut was carried on with ar- 
dour, as affording the only hope of life ; yet the cold 
endured in this operation wasmtense, and almost in- 
supportable. When a nail was put into the mouth, 
it was frozen to the lip, and brought the skin away, 
drawing blood. The snow sometimes fell so thick, 
for days successively, that the seamen could not stir 
from under cover. They had at the same time hard 
and perpetual combats with the Polar bear. One 
day thS master saw from the ship three of these fu- 
rious animals running towards the working party, 
and gave them warning by loud cries. They imme- 
diately ran towards the vessel ; when one of them, 
in his haste, fell into a cleft in the ice, and was 
given up for lost; but the bears overlooked him, 
and continued their pursuit of the main body. The 
sailors having at length reachttd the ship, made the 
circuit of it, and mounted from behind ; but their 
pursuers entered in front, and advanced furiously to 
the attack. A man, sent dowm to the kitchen to light 
a match, was in too great haste and agitation to ac- 
complish that simple process, and the muskets were 
thus useless. The crew could now parry the as- 
sault only by throwing at the bears whatever came 
first to hand, by which the attention of the animals 
was always for a moment attracted, though they 
returned to the charge with fresh vigour. At length, 
when matters seemed approaching to extremity, a 
halberd was darted at the largest, which struck him 
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on the mouth with such force that he retreated^ and 
the others followed. 

Notwithstanding this intense rigour, winter had 
not yet thoroughly set in. Several days of south- 
west wind dissolved a vast quantity of ice, and 
they saw a wide open sea without, while the vessel 
was enclosed within, as it were, by a solid wall. By 
October they complex their hut, and prepared to 
convey thither their provisions and stores. Some 
painful discoveries were now made. Several tuns 
of hne Dantzic beer, of an agreeable and medicinal 
quality, and frpm which they had anticipated much 
comfort, had frozen so hard as to break the casks, 
bursting even the iron hoops by which th^ were 
held. The <*on tents, indeed, existed in the wm of 
ice, but this, when thawed, had merely the taste of 
bad water ; and though in the middle they found 
a liquor conceiitratiiig in itself the whole strength 
of the beer, it had not the true flavour and char- 
acter of that beverage. They made trial of mixing 
the two together, but without being able to restore 
its proper relish and virtue. 

The sun, which had hitherto been their only 
pleasure and consolation, began now to pay only 
short visits, and to give signs of his approaching de- 
parture. lie rose in the south-south-east and set in 
the south-south-west, while the moon was scarcely 
dimmed by his presence. On the Ist November his 
full orb was still seen for a short interval ; on the 2d 
it rested on the horizon, from which it did not detach 
itself ; on the 4th the sky was calm and dear, but 
no sun rose or set. 

The dreary winter night of tlufee months, whidi 

d now set in, was not, however, without some al- 
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kviations. The moon^ now at the full, wheeled her 
pale but perpetual circle round the horizon. With 
the sun disappeared also the bear, and in his room 
came the Arctic fox, a beautiful little creature, whose 
flesh resembled kid, and furnished a variety to their 
meals. They found great difficulty in the measure- 
ment of time, and on the 6th rose only late in the 
day, when a controversy ensdbd whether it was day 
or night. The cold had stopped the movements of 
all the clocks, but they afterwards formed a sand- 
glass of twelve hours, by which they contrived toler- 
ably to estimate their time. • 

On the 3d December, as the sailors lay in bed, they 
heard from without a noise so tremendous as if all 
the mAmtains of ice by which they were surround- 
ed had fallen in pieties over ea(»h other. In fact, the 
first light which they afterwards obtained showed a 
considerable extent of open sea ; yet 4his disruption 
must have been produced by a merely internal move- 
ment of the ice, not by any tendency towards thaw. 

As the season advanced, the cold b(;came always 
more and more intense. Early in December a 
dense fall of snow stopped up all the passages by 
which the smoke could escape ; so that a fire, at all 
fitted for the dreadful inclemeruy of the season^ 
led to the danger of suffocation. The men were 
thus obliged to keep the room at a miserably low 
temperature, for which they used the imperfect 
remedy of heated stones, passed from one bed to 
another. One great trouble was how to wash 
their clothes ; whenever they took these up from the 
boiling water, and began to wring them, the linen 
froze in their hands ; and when they hung them up 
to dry, the side fieurthest from the fire was hard frozen. 
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The cold becoming always more rigorous, ice two 
inches thick was formed on the walls. At length their 
sufferings came to such an extremity, that, casting at 
each other languishing and piteous looks, they an- 
ticipated that this must end in the extinction of life. 
They now resolved that, cost what it might, they 
should for once he thoroughly warmed. They re- 
paired, therefore, to the ship, whence they brought 
an ample supply of coal ; and having kindled an im- 
mense fire, and carefully stopped up the windows and 
every aperture by which the cold could penetrate, 
they did bring themselves into a most eomfortable 
temperature. In this delicious state, to which they 
had l>een so long strangers, they went to rest, and 
talked gaily for some time liefore falling asleep. Sud- 
denly, in tlie middle of the night, several wakened in 
a state of the most painful vertigo; their cries roused 
the rest, and all found themselves more or less in 
the same alarming predicament. On atten^pting to 
rise, they became dizzy, and wuld neither stand nor 
W'alk. At length two or three contrived to stagger 
towards the door ; but the first who opened it fell 
down insensible among the snow. De Veer, wffo 
stood behind, revived him by pouring vinegar on his 
face ; and the wintry air, which had been their great, 
eftt dread, now restored life to the whole party. 

' These unhappy mariners being thus compelled to 
afford a certain access to the wintry blast, its effects be- 
came always more and more insupportable. It seemed 
as if the fire had lost all power of conveying heat ; their 
clothes wTre white with snow and hoar-frost ; their 
stockings were burned before the feet felt any warmth, 
an4 this burning was announce by smell rather 
than by feeling. Yet, in the very midstof these suf- 
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feriiigSj remembering that the 5th January was the 
Feast of the Kings^ they besought the master that 
they might be allowed to celebrate that great Dutch 
festival. They had saved a little wine and two pounds 
of flour, with whicli they fried pancakes in oil ; the 
tickets were drawn, the gunner was crowned king 
of Nova Zembla, and the evening passed as merrily 
as if they had been at home round their native Are. 
side. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
salutary effects produced even in these desperate cir- 
cumstances by mental occupation and amusement, — 
effects of which Captain Parry aftc^rwards made so 
happy a use. 

About the middle of January the crews began to 
experience some abatement of that deep darkness in 
which they had so long been involved. On throw- 
ing a bowl, they could see it run along the ground, 
which was before impossible. Soon i^fter, about mid- 
day, a faint flush was seen to tinge the horizon ; and 
this flrst dawn of the annual morning revived in 
their hearts the hope which was almost extinguish- 
ed. On the 24th, De Veer and two others ran in to 
say, that they had seen a portion of the sun's disk. 
Barentz demonstrated, from the structure of the 
earth, that this could not take place for fifteen days. 
Many, however, trusted more to the eyes of their 
companions ; and bets were taken, which could not 
be decided in the two following days in consequence 
of a heavy fog in which the air was involved. The 
27th, however, being clear, they went out in a body, 
and saw, ascending above the horizon, the full orb of 
that great luminary. Joy took possession of their 
hearts, and Barehtz in vain continued to prove, that 
this appearance was contraiy to every principle of 
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science. He was not aware of the extensive power 
of refraction in this northern air, which, in Cap- 
tain Parry's expedition, produced a similar abridg- 
ment in the duration of the Polar winter. 

Affairs now assumed a more cheerful aspect. In- 
stead of constantly moping in the hut, the men went 
out daily, employed themselves in walking, running, 
and athletic games, which warmed their bodies and 
preserved their health. With the sun, however, ap- 
peared their old enemy the 1»ear. One attacked them 
amid so thick a mist that they could not see to point 
their pieces, and sought shelter in the hut. The 
bear cRme to the door, and made the most desperate 
attempts to burst it open ; but the master kept his back 
firmly set against it, and the animal at last retreated. 
Soon after lie mounted the roof, where, having in 
vain attempted to enter by the chimney, he made 
furious attempts to pull it down, having torn the sail 
in which it was wrapped ; all the while his fright- 
ful and' hungry roarings spread dismay through the 
mansion beneath ; at length he retreated. Another 
came so close to the man on guard, who was looking 
another way, that, on receiving the alarm from those 
within and looking about, he saw himself almost in 
the jaws of the l)ear ; however, he had the presence 
i^pind instantly to fire, when the animal was struck 
in the head, retreated, and was afterwards pursued 
and despatched. 

The first reappearance of the sun had in^ired 
hopes that the weather would become continually 
more mild and agreeable. It was, therefore, a severe 
disappointment when, in February, a heavy north- 
east gale brought a cold more intense than ever, and 
the hut again under snow. This was the more 
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deeply felt^ as the men's strength and supply of ge- 
nerous food to recruit it were alike on the decline. 
They no longer attempted daily to clear a road, but 
those who were able went out and in by the chim- 
ney. A dreadful calamity then overtook them in the 
failure of their stock of wood for fuel. They began 
to gather all the fragments which had been thrown 
away, or lay scattered about the hut ; but these being 
soon exhausted, it behoved them to carry out tliqi 
sledge in search of more. To dig the trees, however, 
out of the deep snow, and drag them to the hut, was a 
task which, in their prcjsent exhausted state, would 
have appeared inipossible, had they not felt that 
they must do it or pc^rish. 

In the course of March and April the weather 
became milder, and the attention of all the crew was 
drawn to plans and prospects of return. Southward, 
on the side of Tartary, the icy masses were still float- 
ing, but to the north-east there was an immense open 
sea. Yet the barriers which enclosed the ship^Ot only 
continued, but, to their inexpressible grief, rapidly 
increased, probably from the fragments which floated 
in upon the breaking up of the great exterior mass. 
In the middle of March these ramparts were only 75 
paces broad, in the beginning of May they were 500. 
These piles of ice resembled the houses of . a great 
city, interspersed with apparent towers, steeples, and 
chimneys. The sailors, viewing with despair this 
position of the vessel, earnestly entreated permission 
to fit oat the two boats, and in them to undertake 
the voyage homeward. The master at length agr^, 
provided there was no better prospect b^ the end of 
May. From the 20th to the 26th^‘a north wind 
came on, and blew upon them a still greater quanti^ 
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ty of ice ; so that they no longer hesitated to begin 
their mrk, and to brmg from the ship sails and 
cordage. The mere digging of the boats Irom under 
the snow was a most laborious task, and the equip, 
ment of them would have been next to impossible, 
but for ihb enthusiasm with which it was imder- 
taken. By the 1 1th June they had the vessels fitted 
out, their clothes packed, and the provisions em- 
harked. Then, however, they had to cut a way 
through the steeps and walls of ice which Intervened 
between them and the open sea. Amid the extreme 
fatigu^ of digging, breaking, and cutting, they were 
kept in play by a huge bear which had come over 
. the frozen sea from Tartary. 

At length the crew having embarked all their 
clothes and provisions, set sail on the 14th with a 
westerly breeze. In the three following days they 
passed the Cape of Isles, Cape Desire, and came to 
Oran^.Isle, always working their way through much 
encuihl^ing ice. As they were off Icy Cape, Barentz, 
long stniggling with severe illness, and now feeling his 
end approach, desired himself to be lifted up that he 
might take a last view of that fatal and terrible 
boundary, on which he gazed for a considerable time. 

On the follo wing day the vessels were again in- 
volved amid masses of drift-ice, and were so forci- 
bly struck, as well as squeezed between opposite 
fields, that the men had bid a final adieu to each 
other. Seeing, however, a body of fixed ice at a 
little distance, De Veer took a rope and leaped fh>m 
: fragment to fragment, till he arrived on the firm sur- 
,&ce; A coiOU])Lunication thus formed, they landed 
firs^. the sick, t^en the stores and provisions,, and, 
fin^^, they drew the boats tbemsejvea upon the ice. 
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During this detenllaii, Barentz being informed ofthe^ 
severe illness of one Adrianson, %aid, that he himself 
was not far ftom his end. As he continued, however, 
conversing and looking on a chart of the voyage^n&de 
by De Veer, it Was thought that his disease could 
not be so serious, till he pushed aside the chart, 
asked for a draught of water, and immediately ex- 
pired. This event extremely afflicted the crews, 
i)Oth from their personal attachment to Barentz, and* 
the loss of Bis skill in piloting the vessels. ' 

The sailors, with some drift-wood, repaired the 
boats ; the ice, however, was still close around, and 
they were struck with the fear that they would never 
escape from this bank, but must perish upon it. 
On the 22d, however, there appeared open sea at a 
little distance, and having dragged the boats over 
successive pieces of ice, they were again afloat. In 
the three following days they reached Cape Nas- 
sau, the ice frequently stopping them, but o|^ing 
again like the gates of a sluice and allowing a^a^ 
age.* On the 26th they vrere obliged once more to 
disembark and pitch their tcmts on the frozen surface. 
On the opposite coast they saw immense herds of 
sea-cows, (walrus,) and the air darkened with num- 
berless birds. While they were fast j^Ieep in the 
tent, the sentinel called out, 7'Aree hears ! three 
bears r The whole crew were instantly out ; their 
muskets were charged only with small shot for birds ; ’ 
however these sweetmeats," though they could 
not inflict any serious wound, induced tlfe monsters 
to turn, when one of them was pursued and killed. 
The deiwi bear was carried oflf in the mokth of one^^^. 
of the survivors to the roost rugged parts of the ice, ' 
where the two devoured a large portion of his carcass. 
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The year was now advanced; the bright light 
of the sun and the occasional south-westerly breezes 
dissolved the ice, and gradually opened a way be- 
fore them. It brought, however, dangers of a new 
class. The distinction between fixed and floating 
ice had now almost ceased, the former melting con- 
tinually away. As they thought themselves lying 
secure on a large field, a body of icebergs came in 
from the open sea, struck and dashed it to pieces. 
The packages were separated from the boats, and 
several dropped into the water. It was laborious to 
scramble over the detached fragments to a place of 
safety, while the weighty articles sank into the soft- 
ened ice, not without the greatest risk of falling to 
the bottom. For twelve hours the sailors floundered 
through this loose and broken surface before they 
could establish themselves on the field which was 
attached to the land. 

The 2d of J.uly was the finest day yet seen in 
Novi.Zembla; and the weather continuing favour- 
able, produced on the 7th an open sea, to which, with 
great labour, the men succeeded in dragging the 
boats. From this time their progress, though often 
obstructed, was never entirely stopped. In several 
of the rocky bays they caught an inunense number 
of birds, these poor animals not having yet learned 
to fear man, and allowing themselves to be taken by 
the hand. Near Admiralty Bay they saw two hun- 
dred sea-cows lying on a bank of ice, and attacked 
them; but these powerful animals advanced to the 
combat, snorting and blowing in so tremendous a 
manner, that, had not a fresh wind sprung tip, the 
mariners might have been in a serious predicament ; 
add they repented bitterly, amid so many inevitable 
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evils, to have brought on themselves one so very un- 
necessary. 

On the 28th, after passing the bay of St Lawrence, 
when they approached to the southern extremity of 
Nova Zembla, the navigators discovered, with sur- 
prise and joy, two Russian vessels at anchor. They 
approached, and were received with the usual cour- 
tesy of that nation. Several of the Russians recollect- 
ed having met them in the former voyage, and were* 
truly astonished, instead of i;he large and handsome 
vessels whose equipment they had so much admired, 
to see them in these miserable open boats, with 
meagre and wasted frames. After mutual presents, 
the parties agreed to sail together to Waygatz, but 
were separated by a heavy gale. On a small isle 
the Dutch fopnd abundance of cocMearia, or scnirvy- 
grass, by the use of which the sick recovered in a 
manner almost miraculous. On the 3d August they 
steered their course to the south-south-west, luid, 
though somewhat obstructed by ice, came on the^ in 
view of the coast of Russia. They had a tedious but 
safe coasting voyage to Kola, where, to their joyful 
surprise, they found John Comeliz, who recieived 
them with the greatest kindness, and afforded them 
a comfortable passage to Amsterdam. As no account 
was ever given of this commander’s own voyage, it: 
may be presumed that it did not lead to any import* 
ant discovery. 

The question as to a north-eastern passage was not 
yet considered as finally determined. The London 
merchants nekt took it up, and, in 1608, fitted out ^ 
Henry Hudson, who had already distinguished him- 
self by a voyage to Spitzbergen, and proved one of the 
greatest of the eaiiy navigators. The design of Hud- 
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son appears to have been, not to entangle himself in 
the straits and islands on the Russian coast, but to 
strike direct into the channel between Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen. He dropped down to Blackwall on 
the 22d April, and on the 3d June saw the North 
Cape, bearing south-west. He still pushed on to the 
north and east, till he reached the latitude of ^5 de- 
wees, when he found himself entangled among ice. 
^e at first endeavoured to push through, but, fail- 
ing in this attempt, turned and extricated himself 
with only “ a few rubs.*' On the 12th June he ex- 
perienced a thick fog, and had his shrouds frozen ; 
but the sky then cleared, and afforded bright sun- 
shine for the whole day and night. On the 15th, 
Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner solemnly averred, 
that, standing on deck, they had smi a mermaid. 
This marine maiden is described as having a female 
back and breast, a very white skin, and long black 
hair flowing behind ; but on her turning round they 
descried a tail as of a porpoise, and speckled like a 
mackerel. It seems uncertain which of the cetaceous 
species suggested this fancied resemblance to the hu- 
man form. 

Hudson continued to push on eastward, varying, 
according to the wind, between the latitudes of 
74° and 75 °. On the 25th, however, heavy north 
and north-easterly gales, accompanied with fog and 
snow, obliged him to steer south-easterly ; and this 
course, on the 26th, brought him to the<foast of Nova 
Zembla, in lat. 72° 25'. Here, seemipgly with pre- 
mature resignation, when June was not yetdoi^, he 
concluded that it were fruitless to atteihpt to hold 
this year a more northerly course ; in place of which 
he resolved; to try the old and so dften vamly-at- 
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tempted route of the Waygatz. From this he was 
diverted by the view of a large sound, which ap- 
peared to afford an equally promising opening. On 
its shores also were numerous herds of morses, from 
which he hoped to defray the expense of the voy* 
age. Nova Zembla, on the whole, seen under this 
Arctic midsummer, presented to him somewhat of 
a gay aspect. He says, it is to man’s eye a plea- 
sant land ; mu(;h mayne land, with no snow on it, 
looking in some places green, and deer feeding there- 
on.” The sound, however, as might have Ixseii con- 
jectured from the strong current which came down, 
terminated in a large river, and the boats soon came 
to anchorage in one fathom. The morses also, though 
seen in great numbers, could never be brought to 
close quarters. The ice now came in great masses 
from the south, very fearful to look on and 
though, by the mercy of God and his mighty help,” 
Hudson escaped the danger, yet by the 6th of July 
he was void of hope of a north-east passage^' and, 
determining to put his employers to no farther ex- 
pense, hastened home to England. 

We know not whether the Muscovy merchants 
had been fully satisfied with the zeal displayed by 
Hudson in this expedition ; for we find him in 16(W 
setting sail from the Texel under the auspices of 
the Dutch East India Company, whose hopes of a 
northern passage had again revived. On the 5th 
May he passed the North Cape, and on the 19th 
came in view of Wardhuys. Hudson, though so 
excellent a navigator, is a most unsatisfactory writer. 
His narrative, amid vague complaints of fog and ice, 
shows only that he determined to turn his prow, 
and seek to repass the North Cape, whence he steer- 
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ed across the Atlantic to America. Forster says that 
he reached Nova Zembla, an assertion directly con. 
trary to the captain’s own narrative^ and inconsistent 
with the time spent in this part of the voyage. Ac^cord- 
ing to Constantin, theerew, consisting chiefly of sea- 
men accustomed to seek India by the tropical route, 
were soon alarmed by the fogs, tempests, and floating 
ice of the north. Tlie truth is, Hudson’s own mind 
seems to have been fixed on north-western dis- 
covery. This appears from several hints in his 
second narrative ; and he was probably inclined to 
content himself with a mere show of proceeding 
eastward, that, apparently baffled, he might follow 
his favourite direction. He seems to have been im- 
pressed with the expectation of finding an open sea 
between Virginia and Newfoundland ; and in fact 
he discovered the important bay which receives the 
river called after him, the Hudson, and on whidh 
New York has been since built ; — but this lies out 
of oqir present sphere. 

The Russia Company made afterwards some at- 
tempts to establish a factory on the Peehora ; but, 
after persevering for two or three seasons, they re- 
linquished this undertaking. 

In 1676, Captain John Wood, on his own sanguine 
representations of the probability of a north-eastern 
passage, was sent out by the Admiralty in the Speed- 
well. On the farther coast of Nova Zembla, how- 
ever, his vessel went to pieces, and the crew, cast on 
shore, with difficulty reached their companion, the 
Prosperous Pink, which afforded them a passage 
home^Nud. Wood, though he had done nothing 
to throw light on the question, brought home an 
impression respecting it so very glooniy, that the 
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CHAPTER V. , 

/.h 

Early Voyages towards the "Pole, 

The attention of the public, it .has appeared, had 
been early drawn tb^vards a Polar passage, which, 
by striking directly across the i(.*e and tempests of 
that, great boundary, niigbt bring the navigator by 
a. shorter route than any olhei* to the golden realms 
of the Robert Thome, the zealous pro- 

moter of early d|^very, in his memorials to Henry 
;VtlI. and other ^eat men, placed always foremost 
’ the scheme of reacMiirg India by this daring course. 
It was not jp^ondedhi, ho^m^er, that such a voyage 
.should not bc^he very first direction of modem en- 
'^terpriseli' 1 ^ century had elapsed from the djppovery 
of the passage by ^e Cape of Good Hope, and half 
4liat .period^ since the commencepieut of the naval 
career of Britain, before her seamen, despairing of 
.succe^is by^ie more circuitous eastern and western 
tracks hitherto follo'wed, put forth all their strength, 
and attempted! to jp^netrate this mighty northern 
barrier of the earth. 

^ , Barentz, i|^ his third voyage, had discovered Spitz, 
bergen, cajl^ at first New Land, and afterwards 
Greeidand ; but it was by fishing exp^itmns that 
£n|iiib vessels were first attracted into the hi^ la. 
titudesm the Greenland or Polar sea. In 1603, Al. 

^ 6 
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derman Sir Francis Clierie of London fitted out the 
Godspeed, under the command of Stephen Beimet, 
seemingly with a vague scheme of pMiing into the 
northern seas in sear<*h of whatever fortune might 
befall. Beniiet began by the lieaten track of the 
North Cape, Wardhuys, and Kola ; from which last 
place, reversing his direction, he piished north and 
north-west into the Arctic s(‘a. On the Kith Au- 
gust, at two o’clock, li(^ descried two hills which seem- 
ed to rise above the clouds. In four hours he rea(*hed 
the Bear Island of Barentz ; and not aware, it should 
seem, of its previous discovery liy that navigator, gave 
to it, from his own employer, the name of Cherie 
Island. Here the sailors taught only two foxes and 
a few fishes ; for tiftnigfi they saw the teeth of a 
morse, proving that those animalu^ did ^‘^se^thene,” 
the season was judged too far advanced to commence 
operations against them. They retutiied by way of 
Kola and the North Cap, add reached tiu^ Thames ^ 
on the 15th October^ " ^ ^ 

Sir Francis, on the return of the idiip, though it 
came eniptyj judged IherV wjis eii^purageipent 
enough to send out next year the same vessel and 
commander. - Bennet, accordingly, r^t only went 
out a second time, but made s^;^^eral successive voy- 
ages, in wjbich the capture of the mors^was carried 
on with considerable extent and sucwss. 

While these fishing voyagesf^ere^going on, Henry 
Hudson, in 1607, was sent out by the IMuscovy 
Company to penelrate, if possible^ directly at^oss the 
Pole. It was the first occasion of this v^ry Md at- 
tempt, and the first recorded voyage of this efiainent 
navigator. Hudson, who sailed on the IaC *!M ay, 
after having cleared Scotland, and passed the lati- 
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tude of Iceland, took a direction westward, being de- 
sirous to surv(*y the northern and unknown bound- 
aries of Greenland, thinking there might be an open 
sea in that d ireetion as likrdy as in any other. On the 
13th June tin? ships were involved in thick fog, their 
shrouds and sails l>eing frozen ; ])iit when it cleared 
next morning, the sailors descried a high and bold 
headland mostly covered with snow, behind which 
ros(‘ a cast(^llat(Hl mountain, n«nied the Mount of 
God’s INTercy. llain now fell, and the air felt tem- 
|Kjrat(‘ and agre(‘a I )le. Th(\v steered eastward to clear 
this coast ; but, aft(‘r being for somc^ time enveloped 
in fogs, again saw land, v<‘ry high and bold, and 
without snow < \en on «lie top of the loftiest moun- 
tains To ifns cape, in 7*^, they gave the n^ime of 
Hold-with-Hope^ 

Hudson noNN took a north-i‘astvvard direction, 
and o(» 271 b faintly pl»rc(‘ivt‘d, amid fogs and 

mist, tlu c.)asl of Spitzhergen. H(‘ still pushed 
northward, till he passed the 71Hh degree of lati- 
tude, where he foujul the sun perintually ten degrees 
above th^ horizon, yet the weather piercingly t^old 
and the shrouds and sails often frozen. The ice 
obliged hpitvto steer in various directions ; but, 
embracing every opfMjrtunity, he pushed on, as ap- 
peared to him, to and saw land still continu- 
ously sfretchiiig as far as But as the nofthern 
eXitremity of Spfttzbiiijien does not lie beyond 81° of 
north latitude, he must here have committed some 
’ mistake, either in^Jiis latitudes or in mistaking for 
land extensive fields and masses of ic(\ It has been 
supposed that he had again reached the opposite coast 
of Greenland ; but this seems inconsistent with his 
heari|^ whicl) are always more or less to the east- 
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ward. The latitudes of 81° and 82° he considers to 
be so completely l)arred with ice as certainly to de- 
feat all attempts at a passage to the Pole in this di- 
rection. It appeared to liim, however, that thest^ 
seas might Im* fn'cjuented with gr<‘at advantage on 
account of the immense miiltitudt* of seals with 
which they abomid. He returin'd, e<»asting along 
Spitzbergen, some parts of whi<*h appear<‘d very 
agreeable ; and on loth September arrived in 
the Thames. 

The Muscovy Company, still the most ent(‘r|)ris- 
ing maritime iKidy in England, dt'icTinined yet to fit 
out another expedition for Polar diseo\’(‘ry. They 
intrusi,ted it to Jonas Poole, wdio had distinguished 
himself in the Cherie Island voyages ; and it was 
Jiinted to him that thougli discoVery was to be his 
main objeet, yet he might ‘eateh, at intervals, some 
morses, and ev(‘n one or tw^* whah*s, to make the 
v()yage defray its own <‘3q>enses. . Poole took his dc*- 
partur(i in (lu(‘ season, ‘"sailing from BJac^waii on the 
1st Mareh, IblO. By the Ibth he had reaelied the 
coast of Norw^ay, in lai bo ' ; hut tin' witid then blew’ 
from the north so “ t-xiieme fierce, w^ith great store 
of snow and frost,” and llu* v<.*ssel was so ladeH with 
i(Hi, that it could not maintain a “ fore course,” but 
was driven back as far as 8<*otland. Here he re- 
mained till the l2th April, when, favoured by a 
southerly breeze, he again set sail, and, after many 
storms, snows, and extreme? frosts, came in view, onf. 
the 2d May, of the North Cape. He then steered for 
Cherie Island, near which he judged himself to be 
on the 6th ; but the; fog w^as such that he co^d not 
see a cable’s length, and '‘the ship had many^a^ock ; 
hut, thanks be to God, no harm was done." VfJBonti- 
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nuing to beat about in this obscurity, he entirely 
missed Cberie Island, and the first land seen was in 
76° 50', being the shores of a sound on the coast of 
Spitzbergen, which, from the deers' horns found there, 
he named Horn Sound. He pushed on to 77 ° 25', 
where he found the air more tc^mperate than he had 
felt it at the North Cape at the sfiine season. Soon, 

» however, there w^as a complet<' reverse ; the ship was 
involved in thick fogs, — and wind, frost, snow, and 
cold, seemed to strive for the mastery. After many a 
sore stroke he got tin* vessel throiigli ; but the main- 
sail was still frozen as hard as ever lie found any 
cloth,” and could with great difficulty he set. lie dis- 
covered an island, which he called Blackpoint, and 
the nearest promontory he named Cape Cold ; but 
next day the weather changed so entirely that, had he 
fallen in with it then, he would have given it a gentler 
appellation.^^therefore he Called another cape, Fair 
Foreland. Poole's v\ews continued ,to brighten when 
he found thdfthe stWi, as Uie season advanced, gave a 
most powerful li^pat ; that th(* ice was meltt*d on the 
ponds aiict lapses, while that which still floated on 
the sea was not nearly so huge as he had seen it in 
73 d«^rees. He Conceived favourable hopes, there- 
fore, even after so Aarp a beginning, and judged 
that a passage by the Pole was as likely to be found 
in this as in any other unknown direction. He might 
therefore have %H*n expt»ctM to apply himself in 
^he most zealous and determnieS manner to seek 
the passive. A lirge herd of morses, however, hav- 
ing come 111 sight, he despatched his crew in pursuit 
of ^leip ; and from this time there is not another 
word of discovery, — but the taking of the w’^alrus and 
the deer, and now and then the attack of the whale. 
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absorb his wholo attention. He met with some dan- 
gers. One day hv attacked a herd of morses lying 
on ice, which proved hollow, and suddenly broke, 
whertion ice and lieasts slid into the sea together, 
and the crew had great difficulty in not going along 
with them, especially one man ; for, besides being 
crushed by the weight of dead morses and ice, tlie 
animals that were alive struck at him in the water 
and severely bruised him. Upon the whole, lie 
judged Spitzbergen to be milder than Cherie Island, 
and was surprised at the great nuinIxT of deer, and 
at the care of Providence, which enabled them to 
subsist with so littje pasturage*, with only tlx^ rocks 
for a house, the starry canopy ibr a cov (*riiig, and 
not a bush or a tree to shelter them from the nip- 
ping <^old of winter. 

Although Poole returned from this voyage with- 
out having done or almost attempted any tiling, yet 
as he brought a considerable store of oil and morses’ 
t(*eth, his employers wen* not ill satisfied. They 
fitted him out next year, in tlu^ Elizabeth of 50 
tons, and in their ’instructions disti]|btly informed 
him that discovery was to he liis main object ; yet 
intimated, thafa as he proceeded with that Mary 
Margaret, destiiH?d for the wfcale-fishery, he might 
liegin with joining her in taking a wJiale or two, 
and in his course along the (mst kill as many 
morses as might chance to present tiiemselves. Hav. 
ing extracted tfie oil, he was to floor the hold witl| 
their skins; which a tanner had^ agreed to purchase* 
of the company ; but all this only to lighten the wst 
of discovery, and not to be in any degree a primary 
object. .V ' 

The vessels set sail early in April, but were 
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soon separated by fogs and storms; and when PooJe 
reached the coast of Spitzbergen, he found only 
three boats escaped from the wreck of the Mary 
Margaret. In the redt of his proceedings we never 
hear a single word of Polar discovery ; but he ap- 
plied himself most diligently to the secondary object ; 
and by the 3d of August he had accumulated oil, 
morse skins, and teeth, to the extent of 29 tons, — a 
good lading, he ^j^ves, for a ship of 50. Accord- 
ingly it proved hJ^uiii. As the last pacrkage was 
brought in she went entirely to one side, and all the 
, morse skins, which lay Iwse in the hold, slipping in 
the same direction, carried her entirely under water. 
PooJe, wlio sat in the cabin, considered himself as 
having only the selection of two deaths, either to 
be drowTied by retnainiiig, or, in attempting escape, 
to lie killed by the ehsks, staves, and divers other 
things whi^lj were traversing the ship in every 
direction. chose the latter alternative as the least 
certain, and though ttvice beaten down, was pluck- 
ed from the jaws of death, being enabled to crawl 
out with 6n^ his skull laid open, his ears, back, 
and ribs se#rely bruised. The crew, who all 
escaped) were taken on board a Hull ship com- 
liianded by Thomas|aSMarmaduke, of whom Poole 
makes many complaints, which Purchas, thinking 
too diffuse, has omitted. Of Greenland in general 
Poole obser\'es, that when he^srent first, the moun- 
tai|is and plains were almost white with snow ; 
ajfta*wards they appeared green with gra$s and a 
little moss ; but, lastly, the sun with his powerful 
heat dissolved the ice, and exhaled stich a profusion 
of vapou^, (hat jthe day there differed" little from the 
darkest nighl^ielsewhere. 
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Ho was^ nev«Ttliel(*ss, sent out a third voyage in 
1612 with two vessels, the Whale and the Seahorse ; 
but he seems on tliis oceasioii also to have busied 
himself solely in the attairk^'of whales, which he 
killed to the amount of thirteen. Nothing is men- 
tioned of anything being either attempted or pro- 
j(‘cted in ntlation to discovery ; but he relates that 
Tliomas JMarmaduke |)enetrated to the latitude of 
82"". No detail, Jiowever, is giv^, nor have we any 
narrative from Marmaduke hiitoelf ; which is to 
regretted, as he seems to have been more deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of discov4‘ry than any other ma- 
riner of that time. 

The next expedition was in 1613, under William 
Baffin, the most learned jiavigator of tlu‘ age, and 
one of the greatest names in nortlieru discovery. 
It w^as not, howev(^r, by this voyagtj that he ob- 
tained his reputation, tliough he was provided with 
six good and welJ-armcni ships ; the object seems to 
j\^ve been little else than to chase from the Green- 
land seas all other vess(.'ls that might attempt to use 
them for fishery. Their system was, whenever they 
fell in with a foreign v(!ssel, to sumllon th%,master 
on board, show the king’s t'ornmission granted to 
the worshipful company, anc^esire them to depart, 
on pain of having a cannonaoe immediately o|)ened 
upon them. The strength of the English being in 
general decidedly superior to that .of any other squa- 
dron tliat appeared in those seas, these terms were 
usually acceded to witliout any attempt at opposition. 
At one time, indeed, five vessels, Dutch, French, 
and a large one of 760 tons from Biscay, mustered, 
and showed signs of offering battle ; but the Bis- 
cayner having lost courage and yielded, the rest 
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were obliged to follow bis example. Another Dutch 
ship having refused, and endeavoured to make off, 
so brisk a fire was opened upon her, that she had 
nearly run on shore, and was fain to submit. A 
<*onsiderable numl)tT of Knglisli sailors seem to have 
been on board these* foreign ships, who were all, 
\vhen‘v<T they could be found, forcibly taken out. It 
wse<mis difficult to discov(*r on what ground tlu; Kng- 
Jish founded their^ight to these coasts, since they 
had neitln^r b( (*n traS-Yirst discovertTs, nor hold them 
jii •any sort of o<*cupation. In fact, they were not 
* • ultimately to make good the pretensions as- 
sumed in so violent a inanm*r. 

TluTi^ is no mention of any anxiety or efforts of 
Baffiii for tJie purpose of discovvry^ On the con- 
trary, MarTnaduk(*, who had be(‘n again attonjptiiig 
to pc'Jietrate to the north of SpitzhtTgen, was chidden 
as having th(‘r<*l)y hind(‘re(l the voyage*, and was 
prohibit(*d from any fartln'r attempts of the kind 
this season. The fomuT, however, made some cu- 
rious, and at that time novt*l, observations on the 
('ffi'cts of refraction in high northern latitudes. 

The Company still did not consider the question 
of a nortluTii passag<* <le(*ided, as inde(*d since the 
time of Hudson, it could not be said to have been 
seriously attempted. In 1(>14 they appointed Ro- 
lK‘rt Fotherby, in the Thomasine, to accompany 
their gr(*at Greenland fleet of ten ships and two pin- 
naees, and while the rest were busied in fishery to 
devote himself mainly to discovcTy. Baffin accom- 
panied Jnm as pilot. After considerable obstru<'- 
tions, elevc'U ships being at one time fast among the 
ice, tin* captain, by the Oth of June, pushed on to 
Hakluyt’s Headland. lie endeavoured to pene- 
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irate through Magdalena Bay, which he calls IMaud- 
len Sound ; but the weather was foul, and the ice 
lay unbroken from shore to shore. On the 10th, 
the w'eather p(?rmitting, he stood fartht‘r out, and 
succeeded in passing to the north of Hakluyt’s llead> 
land ; but the ict‘ iiow^ prt‘sent<'d an impenetrable 
barrier. Fotherby th(‘n steered westward, in hopes 
of a more favourable op^minir ; but the ic(‘ trending 
south-west, he sailed tw(‘nty-eij^ leagues without 
siicc(‘ss, and then returmnl to th^ TPoreland. About 
tin* middle of .^uly, the air iK'coming clear and fa- 
vourable, the command(‘r and Ballin asctmded a' 
high hill, to se(‘ what ])rosp(H*t there was of getting 
forward ; but, as Ikr as tiny (*ould discern, ice lay 
upon the sea, which indeed seemed wholly bound 
with ice,” though in tin* extreme distance there was 
an appearance* of op(*n watt‘r, Avhi(‘h inspir(‘d some 
hope. Afb'r amusing theins(*lv(*s for sonn* days with 
whale-killing, they again mount(‘d a very high hill, 
whence they saw an extensive sound, but much pes- 
tered with ice. This was Sir Thomas Smith's 
Sound, which they afterwards asc(*iided to its head, 
and found a good harlM)ur, very advantag^*ously 
situated for the w hah*-fisln*ry. 

It was now the Slth of August, and Fotherby saw 
two Dutch ships, that had been appointed for north- 
ern discovery, making their way southward; hut 
he was determined not to l>e baffled without some 
farther struggle. He pushed to the northward from 
Cape* Barren, and had made twenty-four leagues, 
w’hen he met the ice. He coasted along it for Uvo 
days, hoping for some adventure among its shatter- 
ed fragments ; but a north wind sprang up, with 
heavy snow, and everything l>eing cold, thick. 
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and winter-jike, lie was forced again into harbour. 
The shore and hill being now covered with snow, 
the men's minds l)ecam(» ])ossessed with a desire of 
returning to England ; but Fotherby was unwilling 
to depart without some farther satisfaction. He 
w<*nt in a boat up R(*dcliffe Sound, and though ice 
was newly formed upon it, of al)out the thickness of 
a half-(TOwu piec(% Ik* jiierced through, and got into 
open water. The. snow, howevcT, <'ontinued to fall 
thick, and the east -wind forcibly blew in the ice, so 
that th(^y were glad to return to the ship. Passing 
a point, it was obseryed that a (*ross which they had 
erected, with the king’s arms and a sixpence nailed 
upon it, had been tak(*n down, “ sixpence and all,” 
by the Dutch, and Prince* Maurice’s arms substi- 
tuted ; this, iKUvevor, was speedily redressed. 

About th(^ end of August a gale sprang up from 
the south-west, and brought milder weather than at 
any former period of the season ; and the strength 
<d’ the thaw w^as proved, by tlu* huge masses falling 
from the snowy banks into the sea with a noise 
like thunder. Conceiving lietter hopes, Fotherby 
pushed out again, in a north-west direction, till 
he came nearly to the latitude of 80 °, when he 
ht?ard a mighty noise of the waves, as it were, break- 
ing on an extensive shore. It proved, however, that 
he was now on the margin of the great northern ice. 
He wasted for some time along tliat grand barrier ; 
but was soon embayed, and wdth difficulty extricat- 
ed. The season advancing, he took the l^uefit of a 
north wind to steer homewards, and on the 4th 
OctobcT arrived at Wapping, with his whole crew 
of twenty-six men in perfect health. 

Fotherby> having recommended himself on this 
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voyage byspirit and diligence, was sent out next year 
(1()15) by the worshipful Company, in the Richard, a 
pinnace of only tw’tmty tons. After many conflicts 
with ice and fog, lu^ reached Hakluyt’s Headland 
about the lM*ginning of July. He soon began his 
career of discovery; but a strong soutluTly gale 
driving him upon the ice, shattered his bark con- 
siderably, and obliged him to return. As soon as 
his vessel was refitted, he endeavoured, by a west- 
erly course, to find an ojiening among the ict*, which 
projected in various points and capes, but rt‘inained 
still fixed, and he found himself pushed by it south- 
wards to the latitude of 7^ ’* We soon find him 
still farther west, on what he thought should havc‘ 
been the soutlujrn part of Hudson’s (Ireenland ; 
and sea-fowls in vast flocks secimed to indicate land, 
but the fog lay so thick, that h(‘ might easier 
hear land than s(ie it.” However, alH)ut lat. 71 2 % 
the air cleared, and he descried a snowy hill very 
liigh amid the clouds ; and the fog lying on each 
side, made it appear like a gr(»at continent. It 
proved, however, to be only an island, probably Jan 
Mayen; and as the shores presented nothing but 
drift-wood, and appeared as if fortified with castles 
and bulwarks of nxk, no shelter was afforded from 
a heavy gale which began to blow. This induced 
him to stand out again to sea. He regained the 
iiorth(?rn point of Spitzliergen, and l)egan to Ixiat 
for a Polar passage. The wind, however, blew so 
strong from the north-north-east, that he gave up 
the attempt, only resolving, on his way home, to take 
a survey of Hudson’s Hold-with-Hope. He came 
to the place where it ought to have been, but find- 
ing no land, he insisted that Hudson must |iave 
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CHAPTEll Vr. 

Karl if VoyafftCH in Search of a \orfh^n'e.s/ Pamifye. 

Notwithstanding tht‘ t»arly, n*p(‘al(‘d, and vigor- 
ous efforts to disfover a passage hy th(‘east and north- 
east, the west was the quarter which fmally drew 
forth th(» grandest scth^s of naval <Mitf‘rprise, and 
flattered the nation longtst with the hope of this sig- 
nal disimery. The maritime world wen* yet very 
little aware of the injinens<* hnwlth of Anit‘rica at 
its northern limit. That continent was long ima- 
gined to terminate in a cape, after rounding which, 
and passing through the strait of Anian, — an imagin- 
ary channel, sup[)osed by the early gt‘ographers to 
separate America from Asia, — an entranci* would Ih' 
opened at once into the Pacific, and the navigator 
might proceed full sail to Japan, China, the Spic<* 
Islands, and all the regions abounding in Indian 
wealth- 

Portugal, first of the £uro{)ean nations, had em- 
barked in the <rdreer of ocean-discovery. Her nion- 
archs and princes devoted their most anxious study 
and all the resources of th(?ir kingdom to double the 
southern point of Africa, and tluTeby to overcome? 
the obstacles opposed by that continent to a direct 
commerce with India. Their efforts were crowned 
by the discovery of the passage by the Cape, through 
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whieli the trade and tn^asures of the Eastern World 
heeainc? theirs. This would have been the most bril- 
liant maritime enterprise ever performed, had it not 
been rivalltnl by the eontemporaneous discovery of 
America. Enough might setmi to have been done lx)lh 
for the benefit and the glory of Portugal, without di- 
recting the national rt'sources into any other channel. 
Yt‘t one of the most illustrious houses of that king- 
dom, with much ('iithusiasTn and no small loss; devot- 
ed itself toAvest<‘m navigation. This house was that 
of ( 'Ortereal ; fora in(*inlM‘r of which, John Vaz Corte- 
real, <‘laims are advanced as having discovered New"- 
finindland, m^arly a century Indore tlie ceJebrab^d 
voyages of (’oluinliiis or (’alK)t. In 1500, his son, 
Gaspar (’ortereal, immediat(‘ly Uf)on the discovery of 
the Western World, resolvi'il to follow in the steps 
of ('Olinnbiis. Having obtained from the king two 
vessels, he touched at T(*rct‘ira, on(* of th(j Azores, 
proceedt’d northwards, when<*e he <*ndeavour(?d to 
find his way to India by sonn* of the higher lati- 
r tildes. Respecting the details of this voyage there 
remain only detached shreds, which Mr Barrow 
has collected with equal learning and diligence. 
His first attempt aj)pears to have been made by 
the broad opening of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
wdiich he probably ascended, till, by the narrowing 
channel and tin* des(?onding current, it was ascer- 
tained to terminate in a river, and to afford no hope 
of a passage round Ani(*riea. He theQ.*^t^red north- 
wards, and passed along a coast whic® Europeans 
have since commonly called Labrador, but which in 
the early maps bears from him the name of Corte^ 
reolk. In some of the relations, this coast is called 
Term Verde, (Greenland,) but it liRs nothing in 
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roiRRion with the country to Europeans have 

almost as improperly aflixed that name. The ter- 
ritory is represt*nt(^d as ainfdy stocked with timlxT, 
— a description which applies to thi‘ spacious fon'sts 
of fir and pine that clotla* the region iinruediately 
north of Canada. Tin* natives are (rorrectly d(‘- 
scrihed as of small stature, — a simple and laborious 
race; — and no less than fifty-st'ven hein^ allured, 
or carrit^d on Iward, wt^re conveyed to Portugal. 
After a run along tliis coast, estimated at 800 miles, 
("ortereal caiiu* to a rc'gion which appeart‘d to some 
as lying almost beneath the Pole, and similar to that 
formerly reach(‘d by Nicolo and Antonio Zeno. Pa- 
inusio more explicitly stat(‘s tin* highest latitude 
attained as only 00 ', which would place the vessc‘ls 
alwut the entrances into Hudson’s Bay. But the 
season must now have bt‘en far advanced ; and the 
approach of the Polar winter, the floating moun- 
tains of ice, th(^ thick snows which fljled the air, — 
all the gloomy characleristh*s of an Arctic winhT, — 
must, to a <Tew accustomed only to navigate the 
warm and temperate seas, have appeared peculiarly 
terrible. It was judged ahsolultdy necessary to re- 
turn to Portugal. That tljis necessity, however, 
was considered to arise from the si*ason only, and 
that no general panic was struck into the mind of 
this intrepid navigator, was suiijeiently testified hy 
iiis appc*aring on the S(*a next season with two \’es- 
sels, which lui^ jjuidcd directly to tiu? most northerly 
point of the former voyage. Here he is des(Tib- 
ed as entering a strait, IIudso])’s perhaj)s, or inor<* 
probably Frol)isher*s ; but at this critical point of 
the voyage the vessels wero separated by a tem- 
pest, and probably by the floating ices^ with y hicti 
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these straits are infested. One of them succeeded 
in extricRtijig itself, and searched for some time 
in vain for its lost consort ; but that which liad 
on board the gallant leader of the expedition re- 
turned no more, and no trace could ever be obtained 
of its fate. 

Wh(‘n these gloomy tidings were conveyed to Por- 
tugal, ^liguel Cortenal, a younger brother, animated 
with the most tender affeetion to Gaspar, and with a 
<*ong(‘nial spirit of enterprise, determined to depart 
in sear<*h of him. Early n(*xt spring, having equip- 
ped three vessels, h(^ sailed on the 10th May 1502 
from tli(' port of Lislnni. On arriving at the nu- 
mtTous opiMiings into Hudson’s Buy, tht‘ eaptains 
adopt<‘d the j)laii of separating and eiu*h (‘xploring a 
particular inl(‘t. This, however in some respiTts pro- 
mising, was aji imprudtmt step ; for nothing could 
Jjav(* more eondueed to mutual safety than to have 
kept close together, and aided (‘a(di other in those 
dreadful exigeneic's to which this navigation is liable. 
It proved a fatal measure ; two of tin* vessels indeed 
met and r(‘turnod ; hut Miguel and his crew shared 
the fate of Ihost* whom they had gone to seek, — they 
returned not ; and it was never knowTi where or 
liow' they perislu'd. The survivors jr^rted at Lis- 
bon this Imavy aggravation of tlie jKxriner distress. 
Praternal afleetioii and daring courage seem to have 
throughout characterized this noble race. There was 
still a tliird brother, Vasco Eanes, wHt^ bt^sought of 
the king permi.ssi(>n to search for hre-'tost kindred 
even amid the abysses of this vast ocean ; but to this 
project a royal veto was absolutely interposed, the 
king declaring that it was too much to have lost in 
this cause two of his best and most faithful servants. 
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After a commencement so gloomy, and such gallant 
efforts made in vain, it does not appear that the pro- 
ject of a northern passage was ever revived in Por- 
tugal. 

Spain, which had made the discovery of America, 
and frojii that success d(‘rived so much glory and 
wealth, might have been expected to take* a peculiar 
interest in everything connected with its fartluT 
exploration. The fact howcjver app(;ars to be, that, 
revelling among the rich plains atid glittering trea- 
.sures of Mexico and P(tu, slu* f(‘lt little attraction 
towards the bleak confines of the Northern Pole. 
Only one very early voyage is mentiom^d, that, 
namely, which was undertaken, in 1524, by Go- 
mez, with the view of discovering a shorter passage 
to the Moluccas. He is said to have brought home a 
few of the nativ(‘S ; but no record is pres(Tvt‘d (‘ither 
of the events whi(;li attended his tTiterprisc* or ev (*n of 
the coast on which he arrived. Then* remains of it, 
as has been observed, only a jest, and one so indif- 
ferent as not to be worth repeating. The chief exer- 
tions of Spain for a passage were made from ]\Iexico 
along the north-west cojist of America ; but thi^se we 
do not propose to include in the pr(‘sent narrative. 

Britain now took up this train of discovery, and 
made i t almost excl usi v(‘ly her own. H er efforts in- 
deed were long in vain : the barriers of nature were 
too mighty, and America, stretching herTfioundaries 
into regions lie beneath the perpetual sway of the 
northern tempefst, afforded only a j)recarious and 
doubtful navigation. England, however, has sinc>e 
earned high glory in this career ; she has formed in it 
some of her greatest naval commanders, has opened 
new channels for fishery, fixed the limits of thtf jvest- 
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ern continont, and explored the wide seas and large 
islands which range along its northern Iwundary. 

The f(*w attempts at northern discovery made in 
the r<‘igii of Henry VIIL were all in this direc- 
tion. In li) 27 , that prince was so far wrought 
upon by the r('prest‘ntations of Mr Robert Thome of 
Bristol, as to fit out two handsome vessels, having 
on board “ div(TS cunning men,'’ for the purjwse of 
seeking and describing strange regions. The chro- 
niclers however. Hall and Grafton, who narrate this 
imd<*rtaking, have not vouchsafed any report upon 
the r(‘sult, — a negl igeiicedt'eply d(‘plored by Hakluyt, 
who, by th(‘ most anxious inquiry, could only learn 
from Sir Martin Frobisher and Mr Richard Allen, 
that one of the ships was calk'd Dorainus Vobiscum, 
and that one of tln^ cunning men was a canon of 
St Paul’s. His name is unknown ; but he was a 
great mathematician, and wealthy, and shared the 
voyage in person. Hakluyt was also informed, that 
the cxp<.*dition had steered first to the north of New- 
foundland, where one of the vt'ssels, adventuring 
into a deep and dangerous gulf, was cast away ; the 
other then moved southi^ard, and having made 
observations on Cajx^ Breton and other coasts, r('- 
tunied to England in October. 

This undertaking was followed, nine years there- 
after, by another set on foot by Mr Hore of London, 
a wealthy and enteq)rising individual, who easily 
induced thirty yoiuig gentlemen of ^fitmily and for- 
jtune, some of whom wt*re from the Inns of Court, to 
embark along with him. Hakluyt had here equally 
to lame^nt the absenceapf written records ; but he found 
out JMr Oliver Dawbeny, who sailed in one of the 
vessels ; and having learned that a son of Sir William 
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Buts of Norfolk had been of tho party, and was stilj 
alive, he rode two hundred miles for the purpose of 
conversing with that gentleman. From these sources 
he collected that this gay band of volunte(*rs, mus- 
tered in military array at Gravesend, and having 
taken the sacrament, went on board. They had 
a long and b'dious voyag<% during which tludr 
buoyant spirits considerably flagg(‘d. At the end 
of two months they reached Cape Breton, then 
held as part of the West Indies. Thence, in ful- 
filment of their views, they tmdeavoured U) shape 
a more northerly course. They rea(‘hed Ptiiiguin 
Island, the same probably since called Birds* Island, 
abounding so remarkably in fowls as large as a 
goose, and (‘veii in bears, wdiich mad(^ such toler- 
able food, that all th(‘ir wants were supplied. Hav- 
ing proceed(*d to N(iwfouiKllaJid, Dawlxmy one day 
called on his comradt*s to come and view a boat 
with the natural p<H)ple of the country,” whom 
they had earnestly desired to see. A barge was 
fitted out to treat with them ; but the savages, 
alarmed, lied precipitately, relijKjuishingthesid<Jof 
bear which they had been roasting ; and all attempts 
to overtake them were fruitless. This coast appears 
to have bt‘(*n ^singularly barren and desolate. Food, 
it was said, could be pro(‘ured only by purloining* 
from the nest of an osprey the fish collected for 
her young. It seems strange that thiiy should have 
remained on «uch a shore ; but famuie soon rose to 
such a pitch. as to drive them to a most frightful 
extremity. Several of them waylaid a companion, 
killed him, and deposited his ilesh in a secret place, 
to which they repaired, and having roasted it in 
successive portions, eagerly fed upon it. An acci- 
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dent betray(‘d tliis dreadful secret. One of the com- 
pany, walkin^y with another, smelt the savour of 
broiled mi*at, and reproached his comrade with keep- 
ing? a i)rivate hoard, while others were in such fear- 
ful want. They came to high words, when the 
guilty person said, Well, if you will have it, it 

is a piece of ’s flesh.“ This being reported 

with horror to tin* captain, he called tog(‘ther his 
crew, and sol(*miily re])resenting to them the dread- 
ful guilt they had iiicurr<*d, obtained a promise to 
desist. The famine, however, Ixicoming always 
more cruid, tliey wen* at h‘ngth driven to a syste- 
matic mode of carrying on tjie saim* horrible course, 
and bad arrang<‘d the casting of lots to dei,*ide whose 
lif<‘ should be sacrificed to savt* the r(‘st, when a 
Fn*n(*h ship appeared in vit‘W. Finding it to he both 
in good ord<*r and well s|pred with provisions, the 
English 8eruplt‘(l not to attack and seize it, recom- 
mending till* ejected crew to the ill-provided bark 
which they thcmsel#s had left. Tiny made their 
way in all haste honn*, wdiicli they r(*ached in tin* 
most squalid and miserable state. So changed was 
young Buts, that n(*ither^»ir William nor his mo- 
ther could n'(*ognise him, till he displayed a secret 
mark which proved him to be their son. IMeantime 
the Freiichnn n arriv(*d in their owm country, and 
raised loud complaints against the cruel and unwar- 
rantable manner in which the English had treated 
them. Henry, unable to dejiy the extreme hard- 
ship of their ease, yet moved with pity towards 
his o>vn subjects, whom be was unwilling to punish, 
liberally paid from hijS private purse the full extent 
of the loss. 

From so slight a narrative, it were rash to form 
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any very positive conclusion ; y<'t we cannot help 
observing, that there is little appearance of the ad- 
A’cnturers having gone out duly prepared for, their 
hard and arduous und(‘rtal\ing, and Jitth^ display 
of nautical skill, prud(‘nce, or good conduct, in llie 
whole of tlu? expedition. 

After so disastrous a trial, tlu* spirit of weslcTU 
discovery slumbered. The great zeal kindled in 
the succeeding reign of Edward VI. turn(‘d wholly to 
the eastward, producing th<‘ voyages of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and others, vvhieh liave l>e( u reej nh d 
in a former chapter. It was olljerwis * witfi the 
spirit of enterpris(‘ which revfved under Qiarn Eli- 
zabeth. That j)rin(‘ess, how(‘ver, lluhigh ahun- 
dantly inclined to favour whatever might contri- 
bute to tin* glory and interests of her kijigdom, did 
not originate or prompt any of th(‘se schemes. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Mr Kiehard Willis wrote 
treatises, where learned observations were combined 
with fanciful reasonings and eWoneous reports, hut 
nil calculated to influ<*nc<* tlw public mind in support 
of such undertakings. The first voyage was plan- 
ned and conducted by Martin FrobisluT, an oftieer 
who afterwards distinguished himself by naval (‘\- 
ploits in every quarter of the gIobt‘, but wfio earm‘d 
liis early fame by contending with the snows and tem- 
pests of the northern de(‘p. ' Frobisher, regarding the 
western passage as the only grt^at thing still h‘ft un- 
done in the world, solicited for fifteen years, in city 
and court, the means of equipping a small flotilla ca- 
pable of ai’complishing this important object. The 
mercantile bodies manifeste(f a coldness very unlike 
the zeal displayed on former occrasioiis ; but some 
leading men at court were at last more prop ious. 
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and, through the favour of the Earl of Warwick, 
Frobisher w^as enabl(‘d, in the year 1571>, to equip 
three* V(‘ssels, r(\spe<‘tively of 35, 30, and 10 tons. 
These little barks, or rather Imts, seemed ill fit- 
Uul for pJougliing the Arctic deep ; yet ]\Ir Scores- 
by lias observed, that such vessels ani better cal- 
culat(*d for thr(‘adiiig lln^ir way through channels 
obstriicU^d l)y ice, and even for withstanding some- 
what rudi* sliocks from it, than larger and more un- 
wi(*ldy fabrics. 

Frobisher, on the 3th June, dropped down Irom 
D(*ptfor(I to Gr<‘enwich, wlu're the court then resided, 
and, in passing by the palar*t*, fired a round in his 
lx*st styh*. The quecii looked from the* windowTS, 
cluHTing and waving Ikt liand, and Secretary Wal- 
singham caiiu^ on board tiu* vess(‘Is, wished them 
success, and (*xhorted tin* crews to good ordtT and olxv 
dience. On tin* 12lh tin* expedition passed Tilbury 
Hopt*, and having on the 13th rea(*ln‘d Yarmouth, 
stood thenc(* out to s('a. On the 2()th Frobisher saw 
Is'fore him Swinliorne (Suinburgli) Head, the bold 
southern ])romontorv of Shetland, while he had 
Fair Is!** to the north-wt'st. In the ocean-naviga- 
tion which followed, he has only recorded his dis- 
tances, latitudes, and directions. On the 11th July 
he saw a rang<* of awful said precipitous summits, 
whi<di, even in the lieiglit of summer, were all white 
with snow. He coru'luded this coast to be the Fries- 
land of Zeno, but in fact it was the southern point 
of Gre(‘nlaiid near Cape Farewell. A l)oat put out 
towards the eoast, but found it so barred with ice 
and obscur<‘d by fog, that it was impossible to land. 
The navigators now steered westward, suffering se- 
verely from northerly gales. On the 14th the wind 
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shattered their fbre-yard» and bore the mizenraast 
overboard ; and on the 16tb the topmast with its sail 
broke off, and fell into the sea. Th(‘y continued to 
press on ; and upon the 22d a thick mist dispers- 
ini?, showed a long range of coast, judgt'd to 1)0 
Labrador. Ice, howev<T, forme ‘d an impassable bar- 
rier between them and the land, while the line went 
down 100 fathoms without touching ground. The 
curn*nt was very strong, but,irom the impossibility 
of coming to anchor, could not be* ni(*asun*d ; yet it 
seemed not less than a league and a half an hour. 
On the 1st August the disco v(‘rers approached to 
make observations on a large ishuid of ice, whi<*h, as 
they were viewing it, w^ent to pi(.‘(‘es, -and fell inU) 
the sea with a tremendous crash. 

On the 18th they reached a more* accessible coast, 
and became desirous to ascertain if it was inhabit'd. 
Seeing seven boats plying along the b('ach, they stfut 
out one of their own, tht? crew of which, bydiolding 
up a white cloth, induced ajiativ(‘ cano(* to approach ; 
but, on seeing the ship, |he people immediately 
turned back. Frobisher then went on shon^ and, by 
the distribution of several litth* preseiitsS, enticed one 
of them to come on board. TJjis persoji being well 
treated with meat and drink, made on li is. return so 
favourable a report, th^ iiiiieletm followed his ex- 
ample. The sailors had theJi a full opportunity of 
observing this Esquimaux race. They an? deserilicd 
as like to Tartars, with long black hair, broad fat*es, 
and flat noses, having )x)ats of seal-skin, with a keel 
of wood witiiin the skin.” Next day they appeared 
more shy, and with some difficulty one of them, by 
the allurement of a bell, was drawn on board. Fro- 
bisher, having no intention to detain him, sei a boat 
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with five men to put him on shore at the an^le of 
a rock ; l)ut th<‘se, urged by curiosity and blindtHl 
1)3' false confidence, went on to join the main l)ody 
of the natives — a fatal step; they were never al- 
low(‘d to return. Frobisher spent two days firing 
guns, and making iuq^ies at every point, but with- 
out success. * t 

i)n the 26 th August, without any very particu- 
lar reason assigned, our navigator weighed for home ; 
wfu?!! passing by Gr(‘t‘nland and Ic(dand, and «)ming 
in view of Orkiuy, the Texel, and Yarmouth, he 
reached Harwich in the lioginning of Octol)er. 

Frobislier had madcMittle progress towards a west- 
ern passage* ; yet, having with such slender means 
penetrated thus far, and discoverinl a n(*w country, 
dignified witli the title of Meta Incognita, his vo3'age 
was considered highly creditable, and as affording 
good pjbmisefbr the future. The public interest was 
t‘xcitedul)y another circtimstan<*(‘ of a very illusory 
nature. All his friends imiK)rtuned him to give them 
sonit»thing or oflier which had eome from Meta In- 
wgiiita. At a loss to satisfy this avidit3% In* cast his 
eyes?on a largt* stone which, from its glittering ap- 
p<*aran(v, he had been induced to take on l)oard. He 
broke it into pieces, and distributed them among the 
cinde of h is acquaintances. One portion was received 
by a lady, who happened to drop it into the fire, 
where, after burning for some time, it appeared to 
gl itter like gold. Being thereupon carried before tjie 
goldsmiths, they were so ignorant, or so misled by the 
enthusiasm of the age, as to pronounce it a valuable 
ore of the most precious*, of metals. This ftilse deci- 
sion threw all England into a ferment of joy. There 
was n'9 difficulty now in equipping an expedition. 
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The queen contributed tlie ship Ayde of 180 tons;, 
besides means for enabling Frobisher to fit out two 
other vessels, the Micha<*l and Gal)riel, of 30 tons 
f^aeh . Bei iig invited to visit the q ueen at Lord War- 
wick's seat in Essex, he received her majesty’s hand 
to kiss, with many gracious ^pressions. 

Frobisher sailed on the JMay ir>77» with such 
a “ merrie wind," that on the 8th June he touched 
at the Orkneys for fresh water, allowing his gentle- 
men and soldiers to go on shore for recreation. The 
poor inhabitants, having, it is probable, sulfered from 
the inroads of pirates, fled from their houses with 
(Ties and shrieks, but were soon, by courteous treat- 
ment, induced toreturn. Their accomTuodations were 
found truly mis(Table ; they had no vent for smoke, 
but a fire in the middle of the house, on one sid(‘ of 
which dwelt the* family and on the olhcT the cattle, 
— oat(!akes and (jwe-mil k their only food. The Eng- 
lish now ent(‘r(‘d on their p^Tilotis voyage through 
the northern ocean, during which tliey were much 
dieen^d with the perpetual light, which allowed 
them at all hours to resid or otherwise amuse tln^n- 
selves; which is obs(;rved to b(^ pei‘uliarly cheering 
to such as wander in unknown seas and long na- 
vigations, where lK)th the winds and raging surges 
do pass their common course.” They were surpris- 
ed to see large fir-tr<x?s, tom up by the rootSi float- 
ing in the midst of the ocean. On the 4th July. 
Friesland presented its awful front, (consisting of a 
range of inaccessible mountains entirely covxTed 
with snow, unless 'where, from tin* (extreme steep- 
ness of the (difFs, it had broken off and fallen into 
the sea. During four days' sail tJiey saw, whenever 
the thick fogs for a moment dispersed, a similarly 
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dreary («)ast, without any landing-place, and without 
a sign of human habitation or even of life ; yet 
little birds, apparently bewildered amid the mist, 
came and alighted on Imrd, and gave the impres- 
sion that tluTe might \)e a milder region in the in- 
terior. But the inexp|rieneed part of the crew were 
espt'cially struck by the islands of ice, rising thirty 
or forty fathoms aliove the wat(*r, and rooted at the 
bottom of seas which the line could not fathom. 

FrobisluT now sail(‘d across to Labrador, and 
touched at a sound which r('C(‘ived his name. The 
coast, howtwer, ^vas found guard(‘(l by a mighty wall 
of ice, which the ships could not penetrate; but the 
(captain, with two of his l)oats,w^orked his way into the 
strait, and began to survey th(‘ country and people. 
So crude w(‘re then the ideas respecting the g(‘o- 
graphy of these n'gions, that they imagined the coast 
on th(»it left to be AittiTica, and that on their right 
Asia. Landing on the AnuTican side they scram- 
bled to the top of a hill, and erected a column, 
which, aft<T th(* great patron of the expc'dition, was 
(tailed Mount Warwick. On their return cries were 
heard like the lowing of bulls, and a large body of 
natives ran up to them in a very gay and cordial 
maiUHT. They began an (*ager traflie lor llie trifling 
ornaments displayed by their visitors, yet declined 
every invitiition to go on board, while the Fng- 
.lisli on th(‘ir j)art did not ehoosef^to accede to their 
overtures of goijig into the country. Frobisher 
and a c^onipanioii meeting twi) of the nati^s apart, 
raslily seized and began dragging .tliem to the boats, 
hoping then* to gain their friendship by presents 
and courtesy. On v the slipp<?ry ground, however, 
their feel gave way, the Esquimaux broke loose, 
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and found behind a rock their bo^v’Ts and arrows, 
wiiicli they began to discharge with gr(*at fury. Fro- 
bisIuT and his (^omrjide, seized with a panic sctarcely 
justified by two such miserable assailants, fled full 
speed, and the captain reached the l)oat with an arrow 
sticking in his leg. The crew, imagining that some- 
thing truly serious must havedriven back their <*om- 
mander in such discomfiture, gave the alarm, and 
ran to the rescue. The t>vo barbarians instantly fled ; 
but Nicholas (kniger, a stout fellow, servant to Lord 
Warwick, seized oilo of them and dragged him into 
the boat. 

Meantime tlie ships outside wen* invoIv(‘d in a 
dreadful tempest, being tossed amid thosi* tremen- 
dous iee-islands, the least of which would have been 
sufficient to have crushed them intoa thousand pieces. 
To avoid dangers which so cl<is<*ly heset them, they 
were obligt*d to tack fourteen tilings in fou^ hours ; 
but with tin* ben(*fit of tin* perptdiial light, the 
skill of tlu*ip steersman, and tlie aid of Providence, 
they weatiiered the temp(\st, without the necessity of 
driving out to sea and aliandoning tlu^ boats.'* On 
the ll)th, Frobisher came out with a large store of 
glittering stone ; uj)on which, says JJionisi? J-iittle, 

wo were all rajit with joy, forgetting both where 
we were and wliat w(‘had suffered. IbOiold,** says 
he, ^Uhe glory of man, — to-night i(X)king for death, 
to-morrow devisihg how to satisfy his greiKiy appe. 
tite with gold.*' 

A north-west gale now sprang up ; before which, 
like magic, the mighty harriers of ice by which the 
ships had lieen shut out, mf*lted away. They had 
now a broad and open passage* by wliich they entered 
the Sound, which, in the conception of the English, 
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was a strait leading into the Pacific Ocean. In a 
run of upwards of thirty leagues tliey landed at diflTer- 
ent points, and, mounting to the tops of hills, took pos- 
session of tlie country, with solemn and sacr(‘d cere- 
inoni(‘s, in nann^ of her majesty. Having found in one 
place a bridle of singular construction, they examined 
their captive upon it, who thereupon seized a dog, at- 
tached the bridl<% yoked the {iniinal in a sledge, and 
exhibited the Esquimaux mode of driving. This per- 
son admitted knowledge* respecting the? five men 
captured in the prece'ding y(‘ar, but r(‘p(‘ll(*d most 
strenuously the* signs by which tin* English inti- 
mated th(*ir belief that they had been killed and 
eaten. However, a dark source of suspicion was 
soon 0|)en(*d ; for some boats of the natives were 
found, which, along with Inmes of dogs, fl(‘sh of un- 
known animals, and other strange things, contain- 
ed an English canvass doublet, a shirt, a girdle, 
three* shot's for contrary feet, — appan?! which, beyond 
all doubt, b(?longed to their countrynum lost in the 
fireceding year. Anxiously Jioping to recov(*r them, 
tliey left a letter in the boat, and pen, ink, and paper, 
wdth which to return an answer. Still more vigorous 
measures were determined upon to ret'over or av(*nge 
t]i(*m. A party of forty, mider Charles Jackman, 
marched inland to take the natives in tlie rear, and 
drive them upon the coast, where Frobisher with his 
boats waited to intercept them. The wretches had 
removed th(*ir tents into the interior; but the inva- 
ders, after marching over several mountains, descried 
another cluster of huts, supposed at first to belong 
to a different party ; but the agitation and alarm 
visible the instant they were observed, showed 
that tliis was the guilty band. The Esquimaux, 
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Jjasteiiiiig to tlioir canoes, pushed out fuiJ speed to 
sea ; and they rowed with a rapidity whicli would 
have baffled all pursuit, had not Frobisher with his 
boats held the ejitraiu*<' of tlu‘ Sound, and there 
aw'ait(*d them. As soon as they saw themselves 
thus b(*set, they landed among the rocks, abandon- 
ing their skiifs, wdiich they hop(‘d to render useless 
by breaking the oars. The English rushed on with 
alacrity to the assault; but tlu‘ natives, stationed 
on the rocks, resisted the landing, and stood their 
ground with most savage and desperate valour. 
Ov(‘rwiielmed with clouds of arrow^s, they pick(‘d 
them up, plucking them even out of their bodies, 
and returned them with fury. On fetiing them- 
selves mortally w'ounded, they plimged from the 
rocks into the sea, lest they should tall into the hands 
of the conquerors. At length, comj)h‘t(‘Iy worsted, 
and having lost five or six of thtir number, tiiey 
sprang up among the clitTs and (iud(*d pursuit. 
There fell into ibe hands of llie assailants only two 
females, wiio <*aused some speculation. Ojie w^as 
stricken in years, and presented a visage so singu- 
larly hideous as suggested to many no less a suspi- 
picion than that the great enemy of mankind stood 
l)efore them in person. This impression gaining 
ground, it was n^solved to apply a test then con- 
sidered infallible. II(t buskins wen* plueked off, 
to aseertain if she presented that peculiar structure 
of the lower extrentities supposed to characaeriae 
the dread foe of the human race. As this essential 
character was found w’antiiig, it w'^as merely deter- 
mined, by liberating her, to delivcT their eyes from 
so distressing a sp(‘cta<*Ie. The other female was 
young, with a child in her arms ; and being, from 
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her peculiar costume, mistaken for a man, had been 
fired at and the child wounded. It was in vain to 
apply remedies ; she licked off with her tongue the 
dressings and salves, and cured it in lior own way. 
She and the male captive formerly taken looked 
strange at first, hut, on becoming intimate, found 
much comfort in each other’s society, and showed a 
strong mutual attachment. 

FrobishcT still cherished hopes of recovering his 
men. A large party appt^arUig on the top of a hill, 
signs wore made of a desire for mutual accommo- 
dation. A f<‘w of th(*m advanced, and were intro- 
duced to the captiv(‘s. The parti(‘s were deeply af- 
fect<‘d, and spent some time without uttering a 
word ; tears then flowed ; and when they at last 
found spt'oeh, it was in tones of tendcTiiess and re- 
gret, which prepossessed the English much in their 
favour. Frol)isher now’^ came forward, and pro- 
pound<*d, that, on condition of restoring his five 
men, they should receive back th(?ir own captives, 
M[ith the addition of sundry of those little gifts and 
presents on which they set the highest value. This 
they promised, and also to <‘onvey a letter to the 
prisoners. Doubtless by this time the captives lived 
no longer, and tin? natives had no means of amicably 
redeeming their ])ledge ; Imt tlnw detiTinined, by 
force or stratagem, to effect their purjKise. Three men 
appeared holding up flags of biadde^ inviting the 
invadiTS to approach ; but the latter, who saw the 
heads of others peeping from behind the rocks, re- 
solved to proceed with the utmost caution. The 
natives began by placing in view large pieces of 
excellent meat; and when their enemy could not 
be caugiit by that bait, a man advanced very 
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close, fei^niing lameness, and seeming to offer him- 
self an easy prey. Frobisher allowed a shot to Ih» 
fired, by which tlu' person was cured at once, and 
took to his heels. Seeing all their artifices fail, the 
barbarians deterniin(id upon main force, and pouring 
down to the number of a hundn'd, discharged their 
arrows with the utmost fury. They even followed a 
cxmsiderablo way along the coast, rt'gardless of the 
English shot ; but the vessels Jiu‘an while were too 
distant from the shore to suffer the slightest annoy- 
ance. Several of the aeameii importuned Frobisher 
to allow them to land and attack ; but this he re- 
fused, as only <*alculated to divtTt th(‘m from the 
main object, and to cause usel(‘ss bloodshed. 

The 21st of August had now arrived, the ice was 
beginning to form around Ihe ships, and, though 
little progress had lK*en made towards China, the 
seamen had put on^lmard two hundred tons of the 
precious ore. 1"h(‘y therefore^ mounted the highest 
hill, fired avolh'y in honour of the CounUiss of War- 
. wick, and made their way home. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes which had 
marked this voyage, its arrival was hailed with 
the utmost exultation. Enthusiasm and hope, 
l)oth with the queen and the nation, rose higher 
than ever. The delusion of the golden <we con- 
tinued in full forc<% and <!aus(*d those desolate? 
shores to be regarded as aiiotluT Peru. Sl>ecial 
commissioners, men'^ of judgment, art, and skill, 
wx*re nam(‘d by her majtisty t(* asee-rtaiii lK>th the 
quality of the ore and the proi|)<H*ts of the voyage 
to India. After due inquiry, a most favourable re- 
port was made on Inith subjects, and it wa^ recom- 
mended not only that a new expedition on a great 
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s<;ale should be fitted out^ but a colony established on 
that remote coast, who might at once be placed in 
full possession of its treasurer, and be on the watch 
for every opportun i ty of farther discovery. To brave 
the winter of the Polar world was a novel and da-^ 
ring enterprise ; yet such was then the national spi- 
rit, that the appointed number of a hundred was 
quickly filled up. There were forty mariners, thirty 
miners, and thirty soldiers, in which last number 
were oddly included not only gentlemen, but gold- 
finers, bakiTS, and carpenters. Materials were sent 
on Ixiard the vessels which, on being put together, 
might be converted into a fort or house. The* squad- 
ron fitted out was the largest that had yet adven- 
tured to plough the northern deep. It (‘onsisted of 
fifteen ^ essels^; furnished by various ports, <*spe(*ially 
by those of th(? west, and th(^ rendezvous took plac^ 
at Harwich on tlu‘ 27th May 1578, whence they 
sailed on the 3l st. The c^tains waited on the queen 
at Gre<*nwich, and were personally addressed by her 
in the most gracious manner ; Frobisher receiving a. 
chain of gold, and the honour of kissing her majesty s 
hand.. * 

Occasion wps formerly taken to observe, that ex- 
peditions ^jot up on the greatest scale, and with the 
most ample m^^ans, usually provc^d the most unfortu- 
nate. A large afid encumbered fleet was ill calcu- 
lated to steer through the straits, and 

amid tin* mighty mountains ^VliidliVw^ floating 
o\'er the northern deep. On reaching the Queen’s 
Foreland, at the opting of Frobisher’s Strait, th(? 
navigators found it frozen over from side to side, and 
barred as it were with successive walls, mountains, 
and bulwarks. A strong easterly wind had dri\ en 
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numerous ieelxTgs upon the coast, and hcnct* the 
navigation amid tliese huge moving bodit's soon be- 
came most p(‘rilous. The Dennis, a largt* vessel, on 
board of wliieh was part of the pr()j(*ct<?d houst*, 
rmnved such a tremendous blow from a moun- 
tain of ice, that it went down instantly, tliough the 
other ship, hastening to its aid, suece<*ded in sav-^ 
ing the men. This spectacle strii<‘k ]>aiiic into the 
other crews, who felt that the sani(‘ fate might next 
moment l)e their own. ‘/rhe. danger was much aug- 
mented when ih(‘ gale increas(‘(l to a tempest, and 
the icy masses, tossing in every dir(*ction, struck 
furiously against the sides of the Vi'ssels. Invention 
was now variously at work to find mi'ans of safety. 
Some moored themselv(\s to th(‘S(‘ Abating islands, 
and being carri(‘d about along with th(‘m, esS'aped 
the outrageous blows which they must otherwise 
have encountered. ‘ Others lu'ld susp(‘nd(*d l)y the 
sides of the ship, oars, planks, f>ik(‘s, [)oles, iwery 
thing by w^hich lh(‘ violence of tin* shocks might be 
broken ; yet the ice, “ aided by tin* surging of the 
S(‘a and billow,** Avas se<*ii to break in pi(‘ces planks 
thre(^ inches thick. Frobisher corisidors It as 're- 
dounding highly to th<! glory of his poor*min6m and 
landsmen, wholly ujiused to such a scene,, yiat they 
faced with heroism the assemhJed dangt*rs th'at be- 
sieged them round. “ At length it pleased God with 
his eyes of me^^tc^ A^ dow n from hCavefi^** — a 
brisk south-west wind dispersed the ice, and gave 
them an op(m sea^through which to navigate. 

After B ,few days spent in aapai ring thb vessels, 
and stopping up the leaks, Frobisher hent .afresh 
all his efforts to penetrate inwaerd to the sjjot w'here 
he was to ibund his colony. After considerable 

M 
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effort, Jic inacU* his way into the strait, when he dis- 
eovered that Ixi was sailing Ixdweon tw^o coasts ; Iml 
amid the ^doomy mists, and the thick snow w hich fell 
in this nortlierii midsummer, nothing could be dis- 
tiiX'tJy s(xm. As, however, clear intervals occasional- 
ly occurred, affording partial glimpses of the land, tb<‘ 
surmise arose, that this wan Jiot the shore along which 
they had formerly sailed. Trobisher would not listen 
to a suggestion which would have convicted him of 
having thrown away much of his time and labour. 
He still press'd onwardjk Once the mariners iina- 
giiuHl they saw Mount Warwick, but were soon un- 
deceived. At length CbristopluT Hall, chief pilot, 
st(K)d uj) and declar(‘d, in hearing of all the crew, 
that he nev<*r saw this coast before. FrobislxT still 
piTsevered, sailing along a country more populous, 
more verdant, and lx dter stocked with birds, than tJie 
one formerly visited. In fa<‘t, this was probably the 
main entrance into Hudson’s Bay, by continuing in 
^ Which he w’OukUiave maiio the most important dis- 
coveries. But all liis ideas of mineral wealth and 
succ<\ssful passagi? were associattxi willi tlx' old strait; 
and, on being otlliged to own that this was a differ- 
ent one, lie turned back to the open sea. In this 
retreat the th'et was so involved in fogs and violent 
currents, and so beset with 'rocks and islands, that 
the sailors considered it only by a special inter- 
position of Providence that they were l)rought out 
ill safety. When they had-feat^hed the open sea, 
and arrived at tlx* mouth of the desired strait, it 
was almost as diffioult to find an iSntrance. How- 
ever, Frobisheu was constantly on the w^atcli, and 
wherever there appeared any opening, it is said he 
got in at one gap and out at another,” till at length 
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ho reached his purposed haven in the depths of the 
nortli. Before, ho\v(»ver, the crews were completely 
landed and establislu'd, tlu* Oth of Au^nist had come, 
thick snows W(‘re falling, and it behoved them to 
hold a solemn consultation as to th(* prospects of tht‘ 
project(‘d colony. There reinaiiu'd of tht' house only 
tile materials of th(‘ soat^ and east sidt‘s ; the rest 
had either "one down ^ the Dennis, or liad betiii 
s!iatt(‘r<'d into frajrments while suspended from th(‘ 
sides of th(‘ ships to in<*ot tlie strokt's of the ic(‘. Great 
part of tile bread had siKiiUnl, and the litjuors 
had sustained a woful haka"!*; in short there was 
no adequab? provision for a hundred men duriii" a 
whole year. Captain Fenton of th(‘ Judith imlet‘d 
suffijest(‘d, that what remained of the luuise mi^iht 
Ih‘ fornu'd into a Jiut for sixty iikti, with whom he 
und<‘rtook to lirave th(‘ nortliern wintt‘r ; but the 
carpenters bein^' consulted, deidared that such a 
structure could not be^ er(*cted in less than two 
months, while th<*ir utmost possible stay would lie 
twenty-six days. R(‘noujicini( the idea of settle- 
ment, Frobisher still asked his pptains whether 
they mif,dit not, duriiifr the short remaining inter- 
val, attempt some discovery to throw a n^deeming 
lustre on this luckltrss voyage; but, in rt^ily, they 
urg(‘d the advanced season, the sym|)Q)ms of winter 
already approaching, and the danger of being en- 
closed in these narrow inlets, where they would tx* 
in the 'most imminent danger of perishing; — in 
short, that nothing was now to be thought of but 
a speedy returri'^liornewards. This was effected, not# 
without the dispersion of the fleet, and eonsiderable 
damage to some of tlie vessels. 

These voyages contain notices of the country and 
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people, wliich slrikinjSfly a^ee with those collect- 
ed by rec(‘i)t navigators. This Meta Incognita, 
which includes only the countries bordering upcui the 
entrancijs of Hudson's Bay, is considert'd as a clus- 
ter of large islajids lying thick togetluT, and sepa- 
rated by narrow inlets, — an idea, perhaps, not so 
unfounded as was for soni| time supposed. These 
provin<‘es consist of mountains and high lands co- 
vered with snow, evt^n in the midst of summer ; 
and it appeared very surprising to find in latitude 
(10’ and ()P a cold much inor<‘ intens<‘ than at the 
North Cape and Wardhuys in latitude 7^2^- Tht‘ 
p('ople an‘ described as of rip(‘-olive comph'xion, 
with long black hair, broad faces, and flat noses, 
much res(*mbling Tartars, or, more strictly, Sa- 
moiedes, to whom, according to the la st informa- 
tion Frobisher could obtain, they wert‘ also simi- 
lar in their habits of life. The land could scarcely 
yield either grain or fruit, and the piople made no 
attempt to cultivah' them, eating merely shrubs and 
grass, <‘V(‘n as our kiii(‘ do or, as Settle ex- 
presses it, “ such grass as the country jiroduceth 
they pluck up and eat, not daintily or salladwis(?, 
but like brut(? beasts devouring the same.” In 
othcT respQgts, he observes, they seek by their 
hunting, fishing, and fowling, to satisfy their greedy 
paunches, which is their only glory.” They use 
neither seat, table, nor cloth ;,^but “ wln^ii th(*y an' 
imbrued with blood, knuckle detjp, they use their 
tongues as apt instruments to lick them clean.” 
Prom the maniuT in which, to the ^eat disgust of 
the beholders, thfc'y devoured their meat in the most 
loathsome and putrid state, without any cookery 
or preparation, an inference is somewhat rashly 
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drawn, that they would not make the least hesita- 
tion in partaking of human flesh. Frobisher eould 
observe only th(‘ir summer-houst‘S, which are d<*- 
scrihed as poor caves, like ovens, having holes lik(‘ 
a fox or coney burrow, formed of pieces of whalebone 
ineeting at top, and eoven‘d with seal-skin, and in 
the inside of which, by |^rewjng moss, th(‘y fornu'd 
nests to sleep on. At the same tim(‘ they wen* found 
to be shari)-wilt(‘d, and showed, by .signs, gnsit n'adi- 
ness both to undcTstaiul and reply to the English. 
If they could give no information on any subject, 
they shut their eyes; if they did not compn‘hend 
what was said to them, th(‘y stopped the ir ears. They 
took t]n» greatest d(‘ijght in music; repeating and 
keeping time to any turn* with voice, luwl, hand, and 
foot. Their darts, arrows, and other W(‘apon8, W(‘re 
skilfully contrived, and us(*d witli a courage amount, 
ing (*v<‘n to desperation, of which re})eat(‘d instance s 
hav(^ been givt'U. Theirjitthi l>oat8 of skin (kayak) 



were moved by one oar, with a swiftness which no 
English sailor Irould match. Their astonishment 
at European objects appeared particularly when 
one of them was shown his visage in a mirror. 
“ He was upon the sudden much amazed thereat. 
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and, lM‘holdiiif( advisedly the same with silenee a 
4jood wJiilf, at leii^fth he/^n to question Avith hinj 
as witli his companion; and findin^f him dumb, 
seemed to suspect him as one disdainful, and would 
have tyrowm into chol(‘r, until at last, by feelin" and 
handling, ho found the deceit, and then, with great 
nois(i and cries, ceas<Ml not wondering, thinking 
that w<‘ could mak<‘ men livt‘ and die at our pl<*a- 
sure.*’ Then* were gr<*at signs of mutual atta<'h- 
nitmt, especially betw’^een tin* male and female cap- 
tive, who w’(‘r(' brought hoim‘ on tln‘ s<*c(nid voyage. 
Sh<‘ kill(*d and dr(‘ssed the dogs for him, and tended 
him carefully wdien sick, while he- picked out th(' 
sw'(‘etest and fattest jnors«‘ls and laid th(*m before 
luT ; yet they lived <*ntir(‘iy as brother and sister, 
without the slightest impropriety. 

Our naval records do not inform us of the feel- 
ings excited in the jiation by tiu* return from this 
hard, perilous, and abortive voyag(‘. The failure of 
successive atU'inpls, and <\speeially of one got up 
with so inucb eo.st and circumstanee, probably pro- 
duced its usual oflect of lassitude* and despondence. 
Th(* glithfTing stone, wdiicli w^as to have <‘onvt‘rted 
this northern ]Meta into another Peru, was never 
more he‘ard of ; a f(?w (ireful assays having doubt- 
less established its utter insignifioaiiee. Frobisher 
recommended strongly tlu* trial of the* first mistaken 
inlet which be had entered, as b(*ing, in comparison 
of the other, liroader, more patent, and every way 
more promising ; but the people could by no means 
bt* roused to any farther effi)rts. He was obliged to 
seek in other climates employment for his daring 
and active spirit. He accompanied Sir Francis 
Qrake to the West Indies ; he commanded one of 
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th(‘ Iar^H\st sliips in tlu‘ annaniiMit which oppos(‘(i 
tlic SpanisJj armada, and fou^lit witli sncli hravcry, 
that h(* was dccorat(*d with the* honours of kni^dit- 
liood. Hciiui afterwards sent to assist Henry IV. 
against tiie League, and employed in the attack of 
a small fort on thi? coast of Franc(‘, In* nrtdvt'd a 
wound from a hall, which, through unskilful treat- 
ment, proved fatal in Novemher, lot) I. 

Seven years after FrohisluTs last voyag<*, the 
spirit of the nation was again roused. DivtTs 
opulent merchants of Tiondon and of the wi*st de- 
termined to “ cast in tht‘ir advt‘ntur(‘ ; ' and, leav- 
ing wdiolly out of vievy^ the d<*lusive hope's of gold 
which had misled Frol>ish<‘r, din'cU'd tludrs entire- 
ly to ll]e discoMTV of a passage^ to India. Tlnw 
litted out two vesse'l.s, the' Sunshine and 
shim*, of oO and Ho tons re'spectively, whie h were 
placed uiid(T lh<‘ command of John Davis, a steady 
and deU'rmiiK'd s<^anian, endowed also with a large 
portion of courli'sy and good Jiuniour, hy which 
he was likely to render hims(>1f acc<*ptah]e to the 
rude natives of those inhospitable shores: to pro- 
mote which laudable purpose, he vyas providt'd not 
only with a supply of the trilling gifts suited to their 
taste, but with a band of music to cIk'it and nrreaU* 
their spirit.s. This being a western navigation, Da- 
vis, on tlie 7tli JuiK* 15t{5, set sail from Dartmoutli. 
On the IDth July, as the seanitm aj)proached the 
Arctic boundary, they heard, amid a cairn sea beset 
with thick mist, a mighty roaring, as of the weaves 
dashing on a rocky shore. The soundings gave BfKl 
fathoms ; however, the eaptain and master pushed 
off in the boat to examine this suppo.sed l)each, hut 
were much surprised to find themselves involved 
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amid numoroiis while all this noise had 

heeii <*aus(‘d hy tin? rolliag and heating of these 
masses atjainsl each otlier. Davis landed on some 
of tliese islands, and ]>roke ofi* pit*ees of ic(s which, 
Ihmh^ c^arried to tlie ship, were converted into ^food 
water. N(?xt day he came in view of the south- 
w<‘slern coast oi‘ Greenland, which appeared tlie 
most dreary and desolate ever seen ; “ deformed, 
ro<‘ky, and inountainoiis^ like a su^^ar-loaf, stand- 
inu to our si^rht ahovt' the clouds. It lowered alx)ve 
the fojT lik<‘ a white list in the sky, the tops alto- 
ijretlKT covercd witli snow*, the shore lM‘set with ice, 
niakiiiif such irksome* noise that it was called tlie 
Lam! of Drsolaffon."' Tin* watiT On this coast was 
l)hi(‘k and thick, Kke a standini; [)ool, and thouuh 
tii(*y saw' many seals (loatine^ and birds heatinj; 
upon tin* water, nom* could Ik* caiii^ht. 

After sailin<T.for sev(*ral days alone this dreary 
shore, w ithout heine able to approach on account of 
tin* ice, Davis pusln*d out north-westward into tin* 
open sea, hopin;,nn “ God’s mercy to find our desired 
passage.” On the 28th In* came in view of a land in 
tM ’ north latitude, Nvhich was still only Gret‘nland ; 
but as tin* wind w'^ unfavourable tor proceedin^f 
w<*stward, tin* air tenifierate, and the coast free from 
ice. In* resolved to ^oon shore and take a view of the 
<*oiintry and fu'ople. In the eompany of tw'O others, 
he land(*d on an island, leaving' direetions for the 
r(*st to follow' as soon as they should hear any loud 
signal. Tin* part)' niouJit(*d the top of a rock, whence 
they w ere es|)i(*d by the natives, w ho raised a lanient- 
abJe noise, with loml outcries like the how'linij of 
wolves. Davis and his conirijdes iln*reu[K)ii struck up 
a hiijh note, so modulated, that it might at once be 
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alluring to the natives, and might summon his own 
crew to deeds either of courtesy or valour. Burton, 
the master, and others, hastened, \v(‘i I arm(*d, yet with 
the hand of music playing, and dancing to it with 
tin* most inviting signs of friendship. In accordanct* 
with this gay summons, ten canoes hastened from 
the other islands, and the people* crowdt'd round the 
strangers, iitt(‘riiig in a hollow voie*e unint<*Iligihle 
sounds. The Knglish conlimied their friendly salu- 
tations, while the other party still shovve'd jealousy, 
till at l(*ngth one* of tln*ni ix'gan pointing towards 
the sun and heating his hreast. These* signs he*ing 
returned hy Je)lin Kllis, inaste*r of tin* JMoonshine*, 
the natives we*re‘'induce‘d to appre)a<‘h ; and he*ing 
pre*se‘nted with e*aps, stex'kings, gle)v'(*s, anel whatever 
the navigators had, anel continuing le) he haile*d with 
music and dancing, their lears gave* place* te)the most 
cemlial amity. Ne*xt elay the*re* af>pe*are‘el .*{7 e‘ano(‘s ; 
the pe'eiple* from whie'h kindly invile*el the English 
em shore, shelving eag<*r impalie iie'c at th(*ir de*lay. 
Davis inanne*el his boats and went to lhe*m ; one* eif 
the*ni she)ok hands witli him and kisse>el his hand, and 
the Iwe) j>arties he*e*aine e*xlre‘mcJy familiar. The 
natives parted w ith e*ve*ry*thing, ;tJHM*le)tln‘s from off 
the*ir Iwicks, cemsisting e)f se*al skins, and birds’ skins 
with the f<*athe*rs em the‘m, their buskins of well- 
dressed Ieatln*r, their darts, oars, and five canoes, a/*- 
erpting chee*rfully in return whateve*r the*ir n<*w vi- 
site>rs chose? to pres(*nt; anel the y kindly aiel<?d each 
other under the privations thus oceasiojied. They 
offered to return next day with an amjeh* ste>re of furs 
and skins, whieii they saw^ the* fe)re‘ign(‘rs value so 
highly; but a fave>unlble bree*ze‘ springing up, Davis 
very properly determin<*d to allow nothing to inter- 
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fere with his scOieinos of diseovery. He steered direct- 
ly across the strait, or ratluT sea, whicli still hears 
his own name. On th(‘ (ith Auijiist he discovcTod 
hi^h land, which he named Alount Ral(*igh, Innng 
part of (Ximberhind Island. Here, anchoriii^j in a 
fine road, the s(*am(‘u saw thnn^ white animals, which 
seemed ta be ^oats. Desirous of fresh vi(‘tuals and 
sport, tli(‘y pnrsu(‘d them, but discovered instead 
thr(‘(‘ monstrous white bears. The animals rushed 
on fearless and furious, till, being received with se- 
veral balls, thc'v retnnited, appart‘ntly not much 
hurt, but wer(‘ follow^ed and at last killed. There 
appeart‘d no syinjdoms of their having fed on any- 
thing exc(*pt grass ; hut it w-as neeessary to clear away 
a very larg(' quantity of fat Ix'fort^ the flc^sh could be 
eat(*n. 

Davis, after coasting alnnit for some days, again 
found hiins(*lf at the cape whi(*h he had at first 
reached on his crossing from the opjHisite shore of 
Gn'enland. This promontory, wiiieh he callt‘d God’s 
]\l<Tcy, he now turned, wlnni he found himself in a 
souml stretching north-westward, tw'^enty or thirty 
leagues hroad, fr<*e from -ice, and its waters having 
th(» colour and quality of tli(‘ main ocesin. After 
ascending it sixty leagues, he found an island in 
the mid (‘hannel, whicli still, however, afforded an 
open passage, so that his hopes daily increased. 
Al>out the end of August, however, being involved 
in fogs and contrary wdnds, he determined to sus- 
pend operations for this season and return to Eng- 
land. 

On one of the islands in this sound the seamen 
heard dogs howling, and saw twenty approac^h, of 
wolf-like appearance, but in most peaceful guise. 
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Impressed, liowcver, with the idea tliat only animals 
of prey could be found on tlussi? shores, they fired 
and killed two, round one of whose nc'cks th(W found 
a collar, and soon after discovered the sledi^e to which 
he had been yoked. Davis saw on this voyaji^e abun- 
dance of the black and ^rlitterinj; stone of Frobisher, 
and many of tin* rocks appeared “ orient like gold f ' 
but little attention was now excited by thesi* di‘lu- 
siv(* appearanc(‘s. 

Although nothing was actually doin* by this ex., 
pedition, y(?t the ultimate views widely it had opened 
to Davis, inspired sanguirn* hopt‘s, and facilitatc^d the 
♦equipment of a fresh expedition. To the shnider 
armament of the Sunshine and IMoonshine was now 
added the ]\I(*rniaid of 120 tons, with a boat or pin- 
nace*. Davis sjiiled from Dartmouth on the 7th May, 
and on tin* l.^ith June came in view of tin* southern 
extn*mity of Gre(*nland ; but, owing to st‘vere storms, 
it was the 29th b(*for(‘ In* r(*acln*d tin* land formerly 
visit<*d in lat. ()4^. As the English approached, the 
natives cann* out in tln*ir canoes at first with shouts 
and cries ; but, recognizing their companions of the 
former year, they hast(*ned forward, and hung round 
the v(*ssel with every expr(*ssion of joy and welcome. 
Davis, seeing tlnmi in such favourable dispositions, 
w'ent ashore and distributed in pr(‘s(*nts twenty 
knives, refusing the offer of skins in r(‘turn. The 
most intimate a<*quaintance was now b<*giin ; yet 
they mwer m(*t tlu* strangers anew without crying, 

I liaoiif r beating their breasts and lifting their 
hands to the sun, by which a fresh tr(*aty was rati- 
fied. Tin* two parties amused tluimselves by con- 
tests in l)odily exercises. The Esquimaux could not 
match their opponents in leaping ; but in wrestling 
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they showed tlH'nis(‘lv(‘s strong and skiJfiil, and 
threw some of tlie lu^st English wrt'stlers. By di*- 
grees th(\y began to manifest less laudable qualities. 
TJiey exercis(»d many and solemn incantations, 
though, Davis thanks God, without any efl\?ct. They 
kindled a fire by rubbing two sticks against each 
other, and invit(*d him to pass through it ; but he, 
in contempt of th(*ir sonvry, caus(‘d the fire to 1 m‘ 
trodd(*n out, and the embers throwm into th<‘ sea. 
The na4iv(‘s showt'd soon a much more in(‘onveiiient 
prop(?nsity to appropriate every article, espc'cially 
iron, whicli cann* iuider their notice: Perhaps it 
was imprudent ever to have made pn'scmts, thus 
suggesting the id('a, which does not S(>em to have 
before* e'litered their minds, that any thing could be 
oldained without an <*quivalent. However, they 
S(K)n reached the* highest pitch of audacity ; tln‘y 
stole a spear, a gun, a sword, cut the cables, and (‘ven 
the Moonlight’s boat from her stern. Tin* leading 
personages of the crew^ remonstrated with Davis, 
that for their security he must dissolve this new 
friendship, and leave the company of those thievish 
miscreants.” Davis fir(*d two pieces over their heads, 
wdiich “ did son* amaze lh('r%” and they fled preci- 
pitately. But iif ten hours tlu*y again appeared with 
many promis(‘s and presents of skins ; wdien, on see- 
ing iron, they could in now ise forbear stealing.” 
The (*ommander was again besieged with the com- 
plaints of his crew ; howTver, it only ministered 
to liira an occasion of laugliter,” and he bid his men 
look vigilantly to the safety of their own goods, and 
not deal hardly with the natives, who could scarcely 
be expected in so short a time “ to know their evils.” 

Davis now- undertook an expedition to observe 
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somewliat of tlio interior. II<* sailod up wliat ap- 
p(!arod a l)road riv(‘r, but which prov<Ml only a strait 
orcrt‘ek. A violent <jast of wind haviii^r obli^t^l him 
to th(‘ slu'ller of land, lu* attempted to ascend 
a every lofty peak ; but tln^ mountains W'cre so 
many and so inij^hty, that his purpose* j)n‘vailed not." 
While the men were ^jatherintj musch‘s for supper, 
h(‘ was amused by vie‘vvin", for the* first time in his 
lile, a water-spout, wliich he describes as a mi^^hty 
whirhvind takini^ up the watiT and whirlin^j it 
round for three hours witlanit int(*rmission. Next 
day he re-embarked, and penetrab'd higher up the 
chaiiiK*! ; but was surprised to find, insti^ad of the 
hu^je unbrok(‘n continent which he had supposc'd, 
only w'ast(' and d(‘S(‘rt isles, with mighty sounds 
and inlets passing l)etween s(*a and s(‘a.* 

, During the captain s absence inatbTs had become 
worse w’ith th<» Esquimaux. Tin* mariners on his re- 
turn opened a learful budget ; the nativt*s had stolen 
aji anchor, cut the <*abJe, and c*ven thrown stones 
of half a pound w'<'ight against the* ^loonlight; and 
In* was asked if he would still endure these inju- 
ries. Davis, w ho probably suspected that the sailors’ 
own dealings iiad noli' be(*n very gentle, bid them 
hav(* patienc(‘, ainl all should b(* w^olJ. He invited 
an Esquimaux party on board, made them various 
little presents, taught them t(» run to tin* topmast, 
and dismissed them appanmtly (|uit(i pleased. Yet 
no sooner had the sun setthkn tlu‘y began to prac- 
tise their devilish nature," and threw' stones irj^to the 
Moonlight, one of \vluch knock(*d dow^i the l>oat- 
swain. The captaijrs ine<‘k spirit was at length 
kindled to WTath, and he gave full w-^arrant for two 
boats to chase the culprits; but tlley rowed so 
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swiftly that the pursuers returned with “ small (*on- 
t<'nt.'' Two days after, five natives presented them- 
selves with overtures for a fresh true(» ; hut the mas- 
ter came to Davis, reinonstratin|T that one of tliem 
was “ the chief rin<j1eader, a mastcT of mischief," 
and was velnmient not to let him ^^o. He was made 
captive, and, a fair wind suddenly springinj^ up, th(‘ 
English set sail, and <‘arried him away, many dole- 
ful signs lieing then excliaiiged between him and one 
of his countrymen ; however, on IxMng well treated, 
and presented wilh^i new suit of fri(‘ze, his spirits 
re‘vivi‘d, lie htvaiiK* a pheasant companion, and' used 
iK'casionalJy to assist the sailors. 

Davis finding tln» wind favourahle, pushed across 
tile hay, in hojx's of attaining the ohjecl of his voyage, 
On tile 1 7th J uly the mariners des(Ti(*(l a land diver- 
sific'd with hills, hays, and capes, and extending far- 
tluT than the <‘y(' <‘ould n*ach ; hut what was their 
iiorror on approaching, to find that it was only “ a 
most mighty and strange quantity of ice !" It was, in 
fact, that gn^at harriiT which often, for a gr(*at part 
of the sea>son, fills the middle of Baffin’s Bay. As they 
coasted along this miglity field, a fog came on, hy 
which the ropes, shrouds, imd sails, were all fast 
froztm, — a phenomenon whicli, on the 24th July, ap- 
peared more than strangi*. Dismayt‘d hy these ohser- 
vations, the seamen considered the passag(» hopeless, 
and, in a respectful yet firm tone, warii(*d Davis, that 
by his over-boldness he might cause their widows 
and fatherless children to give him bitter curses." 
Davis was willing to consider their case ; yet, anxious 
not to abandon so great an ent^5*pris(», he determined 
to leave behind him the I^Ierraaid, as a vessel less con- 
venient andAmhle, and to push on in the Moonlight 
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witli the boldest part of his erew. IJavinj^ found a 
favourable breeze, he at Iasi, on the 1st August, 
turned th(‘ ice, ajid in hit. (KJ reached land ; 
along which he now coasted southwards for about 
ten degrirs, entangled among a number of islands, 
and missing, in his progress, th(‘ different inh'ts 
which afforded an I'ldrance into Iludson’s J5ay. The 
slumps wi*re crowd<‘d with incredihle Hocks of gulls 
and seaniews, and the water so abounded in lish, 
that, though their tackle was very indifferent, in the 
running of an hour-glass the cre\y (‘aught a hundred 
<^od. On rt'aching Jiabrador, tiu* coast w^as seen 
covered with ample* forests of fir, pines yew, and 
birch ; but five men who lan(l(*d w^(‘r(‘ h(‘set by the 
natives, and two of them kill(‘d and two wounded. 
Davis bedng also expos(Tl to a violent teinp(*st, and 
seeing Sept(*raber arrive, judg(}d it wis(‘st to return 
to Kngiand. 

The public w<‘re consid(*rably damped by the issue 
of this ('xptMlilion, so that Davis found no small dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the means for e(|iiipj)ijig another. 
11<* was obliged to hold out the induceiiieiit, that, by 
prop(*r arrang(mi(*nts, the outlay might be defrayed 
by fishing, and no additional expimse incurred on 
ac<‘ount of discovery. By these* arguments, and by 
the exertions of his zealous friend, JMr Sanderson, he 
succeedi'd in fitting out the Sunshinii, the Elizabeth, 
and a pinna(*e. This last, to wiiich h(‘ mainly trusted 
for discovery, answHTed very ill the charai.*ter which 
had beim givtm of it, and was found to move through 
the water like a (?art drawn by oxini. On tin? Kith 
June (KVi7) the a(lv<*nturers arrived at their old 
coast, and were received by tin? natives as before with 
the cry of ilimut and the exhibition of |tins. These 
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savages, however, lost no time in the renewal of their 
fonnen^stem of thieving ; for which great opportu- 
nities were afforded during the putting together of a 
boat wdtirmaterials brought from England. They 
carried off tJie planks, and when fired at placed them 
before their bodies as shields, thus securing Ijoth their 
planks and persons. It w'as now arranged that the 
two large v(^ssels should rcmiain to fisli, while Davis 
in the pinnace should stret<*h out into a higher la- 
titude witli a vi()w to discovery. In pursuance 
of this plan he took his d(‘parture, and, continuing 
to ^ang(^ the coast to the northward, on the 28th he 
, reached a point, wludi In? named Sanderson's IIop<?, 
in upwiirds of 72 degrees,. still finding a wide open 
^ea to the west and north. II(T(s th(‘ wind having 
shifU'd, Davis resolved to liold on a ^yesleni tack 
across this sea, and pr(K‘e<‘ded for forty leagues with- 
out sight of land or any other obstruction, when he 
was arrcisted by the usual barriiT of an immense 
bank of ice. He first endeavoured to round it by 
the north, but, seeing no passage on that side, turned 
to the south, beating about for several days without 
success. T<Tnpt<*d by an apparent openipg, he in- 
volved himself in a bay of w, from which he was 
not extrii^ated without much difficulty and some 
danger. He was oliliged to wait the moment when 
the sea In^atiiig and the sun shining on this mighty 
mass should effect its dissolution. At length, on the 
.19th July, lie came in view of IVIount Raleigh, and 
« at midnight found himself at the mouth qf the in- 
let discovered in the first voyage, and which has 
since be^n <^led Cumberland Strait. Next day he 
and in the tw^ folldwing 
shore, till he again 
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involved among numerous islands^ , He s^ms now, 
to have 6one]uded this strait to be. an ehol^ed gulf^. 
and shaped his course to reach the sea ; but, l)eing 
becalmed in the bottom of the bay, he could riot till 
the 29th, by coasting along the southern shore, effect 
h is retreat. Frobisher's Strait was now passed, seem- 
ingly without beinj^ recognised as such, but was 
called Lumley’s Inlet. He next crossed the mouth of 
an extensive gulf, in one part of which his vessel 
was carried along by a violent current, while in ano- 
ther the water was whirling and roaring as is usual 
at the meeting of tides. This re(‘ess, being terminaUMi 
by Cape Chidley, was evidently the grand entrance 
afterwards penetrated by H udson. Davis, however, 
who had only half a hogshead of water left, hasten<jd 
to the point of rendezvous fixed with the two other 
vessels ; but, to his deep disappointment and just 
indignation, he found that they had de])arted. It 
was not without hesitation that, with the slender 
store remaining in his little bark, he ventured to 
sail for England ; but having scarcely any alterna- 
tive, he undertook the voyag(*, and happily accom- 
plished it. 

Davis wrote still tp Mr Sanderson in sanguine 
and almost exulting terms. He had readied a much 
higher latitude than any former navigator, and, with , 
the exception of the barrier of ice on one side, had 
found the sea open, blue, of vast extent and un- 
fathomable depth. He considered, therefore, that 
the success of a spirited attempt was almost infhll.i 
lible. But the interest taken by the nation in 
enterprises seems only capable of beiilgaustained for 
a certmn period. Three failui^s 
interest, and made men indis]^^^^^|ii^]^T in- 
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quirc^ further into thi*! subject. It hecame tlie cry, as 
he iTiforms us, — TJiis Davis hath been three times 
employed ; whj’’ hath h(? not found the passage 
The death of S(‘cretary Walsingham occurring at 
this period was a st?ver<‘ blow to tJie cause, while 
tlie invasion by the Spanish Armada soon followed, 
and (*ngross(*d for a space all the thoughts and ener- 
gies of the nation. ]\Ir Sanderson still continued 
tJie steady Iriciid of Davis; but, unable to obtain 
resourc(*s for a n(*\tr armament, he could only employ 
Molymiux, tlu* best artist of liis time, to construct 
a globe which comprised all that navigator’s disco- 
veries, and is still preserved in the library of the 
iMiddh‘ T(‘mpl(‘. 

In 11)02 the spirit of the nation revived. To the 
Muscovy Company, which Jiad taken the great lead 
in all the early sclumies of discovery, was now added 
the Levant Company; and these two great l)odies, 
finding the <‘ourse to India by tlu‘ Cape still beset 
with many dangers, determined upon a joint t^ffort 
to penetrati? thither by the north-west. They sent 
out Captain George W(‘ynioiith with two vess(‘ls, the 
Discovery and God-Speed, wliich they calh'd fly- 
l)oals, though they were respetdively of 70 and tJfl 
tons. He left London on the 2d JMay, and on the 
18th June came in view of the coast of Greenland, 
wdiich appeared to liim “ a main bank of ice." The 
water was in many places as thick as puddle, mak- 
,i|ig him imagine himself among shallows, till the 
.s^ounding-lineifave 120 fathoms without any ground. 
This, formerly ohserv(»d by Davis, was probably tlie 
green cloudy sea of Scoresby, thicken^ by the in- 
fusion of numberless animalcules. 

WeymouthMiaving made sail westwahi with a 
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favourable breeze, came, on the 28 th, in sight of the 
coast of America. Tliere ap[K‘ared a promontory 
(’overetl with snow, which ln' concluded to be War- 
wick's Foreland ; but the vessels were tossed to and 
fro by violent currents, or over- falls, as h<‘ calls them, 
and involv(?d in fogs so thick, that they wt‘re on<*<‘ 
(]uit(‘ t‘losi? to a bank of ice la'fore it was perceived. 
However, being in want of water, tlu‘ party landed, 
loaded their boat with ice, and found it to make very 
palatable drink. Th<‘ crew'S heard a great sound like 
the dashing of waves on the short; ; on making up 
to which th(‘y wtTc dismayed to liiid it “ tht‘ noise 
of a great quantity of ice, which was very loath- 
some to be heard." The mist became so thick, that 
they could not see two ships’ length, aj)d dettTinin- 
ed to take down the sails ; but wer(‘ petrifi(‘d to 
find them so fast frozen to the rigging, that in “ this 
chiefest time of summer they could not b(‘ moved.” 
Next day they rem‘wed the att<*mpC; but it was 
only by cutting away the ice from th(‘ ropes that 
they could be madi; to niov<‘ through tin; blocks. 
The followijjg day tin; fog lay so thick, and froz<* 
so fast, that ropes, sails, and rigging, remained im- 
moveable. 

These phenoim'iia produi’ed a disastrous effect on 
the minds of tin* sailors, who began to hold secret 
conferences, ending in a conspiracy “ to bear up 
the helm for England.” It was proposed to seize 
Weymouth, and confine him in his cabin till he 
gave his consent ; but the i^aptain roeeivingnotice of 
this nefarious design, calh^ the* seamen Indore him, 
and in presence of Mr Cartwright the preacher, and 
IMr Cobretli the master, called upon them to answer 
for thus attemptijig to overthrow a v^age fitted out 
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at siicli ample rost l)y the honourable nierchaiils. 
The men stood firm, pn)duc*ing a paper signed by 
their own hands, in whieh they justified tile proposed 
sU p as founded on solid r<‘ason, without any tincture 
of fear or cowardice. They represented, tliat if tin y 
shouNl sufltT themselves to be enclosed in an un- 
known sea, by this dn^adful and premature winter, 
they would not only Ik* in imminent danger of per- 
ishintj, but could not hope to conmieiiee their career 
of discov(*ry next year sooner than May ; while by 
Stating sail in dm* tiim* from England they might 
easily reaeh this coast in that month. Weymoulli 
retind to his eabin to delilierab*, when he heard 
it announced that the helm was actually iKirm 
up. Hasti‘ning on deck, and asking who had done 
this, he was answt*red, “ One and all !" and he 
found the combination such as it was impossibh* 
to resist^ though lie took occasion afterwards lo 
chastise’* the ringleaders. The men, Jiowever, de- 
elartd themselves ready to hazard their lives in 
any discovery which might l>e ^attempted to tlie 
southward. 

Acciordiiigly, on descending to ()P N. lat., \Ve,\- 
mouth found himself at the entrance of an inlet, into 
which lu* sailed in a south-west direction, a hundred 
leagues \)y reckoning ; but encountering fogs and 
heavy gales, and finding the season far spent, he 
deemed it necessary to rep^in tlie open sea. This 
inlet, however, was thought to present more favour- 
abh* hopes of a-fassage than any other that had yet 
been distwered. It appi*ars in fact to have been the 
grand entraiu‘e of Hudson's Bay ; so thi^Fox justly 
ascribes some merit to Weymouth in dir^tiiig that 
great iiavigatoif into this spacious expanse. As his 
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course, however, of w<ist by south, must have It'd him 
off the main channel of this' large strait, and thrown 
him on the western shore of what is now called Un- 
gava Bay, his estimated reckoning of a hundred 
leagues is (*vid('ntly overraU'd. In 5.5 ' he found a fair 
land, consisting of islands and “ goodly sounds,” ap- 
parently the place where the ^Moravian setth'inent of' 
Nain was afterwards formed. Soon after, a dreadful 
hurricane from the west st'cmed to lake up tlii' sea into 
the air, and drove the ships before it with the utmost 
impetuosity. Had it Ixjen from any other quarter 
they must have hetm daslu'd to pie(*es on rocks ; how- 
ev(.*r they rang(‘d through the opt'ii sea, and in the 
greatest extr(*mity the Lord delivered us Ins uu- 
w'orthy servants.” He had now an easy na\ igation 
to England. 

No farther proceedings occurred till IfiOb, when 
the Muscovy and East India merchants fitted (nit a 
vessel of forty tons under John Knight, whohdd been 
e*niployed in the Danish voyages to Greenland, and 
was considered a stout and enterprising sailor. 
He sailed from Graves<'n<l on the llltli April, but 
was detained a fortnight in the Pentland Frith; 
however, “ two luslie fellows, \vell act^uainted with 
these north parts of Scotland,” took him into a good 
harbour called St Margaret’s Hope, where he re- 
mained till the 12th May. He directed his course 
almost du(‘ west, towards America, and had reached 
the latitude of when winds and currents lx)re 
him to the southward. On the 19th June he was 
in 56^ 4ir, when he saw the continent rising like 
eight islands. The vessel, however, had been so dis- 
tressed with tempe'st and heavy fogs, and so bruised 
between mighty islands of ice, that H was necessary 
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to put it into a little eove to refit. Here the wind 
blew w^ith such violence, bringing great islands of 
ice against the v<?ssel, that the rudder was torn from 
the stern ; and hence it became necessary to hale it 
on shore at the bottom of the cove, that it might un- 
dergo a thorough repair. 

On the 2f5th, Knight, with some of his men well 
armed, w<mt across in the boat to the opposite coast, 
in search of a b(^tttT harl)Our, and to take a sur- 
vey of the country. With this view, the captain, 
his mate, and another, >yent over a hill, leaving 
three men in charge of thelioat. Th(*se last wait- 
the whole day in anxious expcM'tation of the re- 
turn of th(* party ; t|i(‘y then soundc^d trumpets, fired 
muskets, and made every imaginable signal, but 
without effect. After waiting till eleven at night, 
they gave up hopes, and returned to the ship with 
these black and doleful tidings. The crew were 
struckN^th th^ d(H*pest dismay at having thus lost 
their captain and b(?st officers, and being themselves 
hfft in such d<*plorabl(‘ circumstaiic(?s. The boat 
W'as fitted out next morning for search, but cdtild not 
cross the channel on account of the ice. After two 
distressful days, on the night of Saturday the 28th 
June, as the boatswain was keeping watch in ad- 
%’ance of the tents, he suddenly saw, rushing through 
the darkness, a great body of men, who, on descrying 
him, let fly their arrows. He instantly fired, and 
gave the alarm ; but, ’before the crew could start from 
l>ed and be mustered, the shallop was filled with 
fifty savages, who, with loud cries and menacing 
gestures, showed themstdves prepared for immediate 
attack. The English mustered only eight men and 
a large dog, and though the rain fell in torrents, they 
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determined nitlier to perish bravely, assailing this 
savage enemy, tliaii to wait their onset. Tliey ad- 
vanced, thendbre, placing the dog foremost. This 
bold front appall(;d the savages, who I(*aped into 
their boats, and nnuh? off with all sj)(‘ed ; but they 
wcTe entangled in the? ice, and detained a eonsider- 
al)le time, during which lh(‘ pursuers contiuu(»d 
firing, and the savages wTre heard “ crying to each 
other very sor(‘.’' They are representt'd, so far as 
(;ou]d be judged, as very small yjeople, tawmy-co- 
loured, with tliin, or no beards, llat-nosed, and 
man-('aters ; but this last particular was doubtless 
hypothetical. 

TJie mariners, placed in this^al arming situation, 
made all the haste they <rould to lit their shatter- 
ed bark for agaiii taking the sea. Tht\y had first to 
cut a way for her through the ice ; but they had no- 
thing which could be called a rudder, and the leaks 
were so large, that the sailors could scarcc'Jy enjoy 
half an hour's ndief from the pump. At length 
they found means to stop up tolerably the principal 
fissiire, and, after hard rowing and pumpijig for three 
weeks, succeeded in reaching the coast of Newfound- 
land. Among the fishing vessels on that station, 
they found most kind and loving friends, who sup- 
plied all their wants ; and after twenty days s])ent 
in repairing their ship, and refreshing their bodies, 
the crew enjoyed a good passage to Dartmouth, 
whence th(?y transmitted to London an account of 
the doleful issue of their voyage. 

It w'as Hudson that now st(X)d foremost in the 
career of northern discovery, and earned a fame 
which has placed him among the greatest of British 
navigators. We have traced his career in former 
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chapters — first in the daring attempt to cross tiie 
Pole itself ; then in his second voyage for the north- 
east passage ; and also in his third excursion^ which 
ended in the discovery of the river now associated 
with his name. But the most eventful of his voy- 
ages, and that marked by the grandest result, was the 
one which closed his labours, undertaken with a view 
to a western passage. The narrative of the comman. 
der himself is only a meagit) journal, brought down 
to a particular point of the voyage ; but a full nda- 
tion is given by a certain personage, naming himself 
Abacuk Pricket, against whose testimony, however, 
for reasons thalfr will appear in due time, there rest 
some heavy ol)j(?ctit^is. This expedition was fitted 
out by Sir John Wolstenholmcj, Sir Dudley Diggers, 
and other persons of distinction, who did not, how- 
ever, project it on a very magnificent scale. It 
consisted only of one vessel of 55 tons, provisioned 
for six months, which left the Thames on the 17th 
April, 1610. Hudson touched at the north of Scot- 
land, the Orkney and the Faroe Islands, 
he judged to lie not in so high a latitude ^ the 
maps represtmted. On the 11th May he descried 
the eastern part of Iceland, and was enveloped in a 
thick south fog ; hearing the sea dashing against the 
coast without seeing it. He was thus obliged to come 
to anchor ; but, as soon as the weather cleared, he 
procetjded westward along the coast till he reaehed 
Snow Hill (Snaefellf; which rears its awful head 
alx)ve the sea that leads to the frozen shores of Green- 
land. On their way the navigators saw Hecla, the 
volcano of which was then in activity, vomiting tor- 
rents of fire^down its snowy sides, with smoke as- 
cending to the sky; an object not only fearful iii 



itself, but which struck them with alarm, as an in- 
dication of unfavourable weather. 

Leaving the Icelandic coast they now sailed west- 
ward, and, after being deceived by illusory appear- 
ances of' land, at lenj^h saw the white cliffs of 
Greenland towering behind a mighty wall of ice. 

to approach the coast, Hudson 
saile<rl0TOrds the south-west, and passed what he 
imagined to be Frobisher’s Straits, which in fart lung 
continued to be laid down on the coast of Green- 
land, though with manifest error, since they evi- 
dently belong to that of America. Hudson now 
turned Cape Farewell, and ‘'^raised the Desolations,” 
making careful observation of those coasts, which he 
found not well laid down in tlie’^harts. The mari- 
ners soon t)egan to descry, floating along, the mighty 
islands of i(!e, — a sight which appalled all but the 
stoutest hearts. Onward they sai led, however, some- 
times enjoying a clear and open sea, but^pften en- 
compassed "by thesc\ mighty masses, or by the small 
and drifting heaps ; and at length they had ' ' steer 
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Jis it wen* Ix'twefii two lands of ice. Tliey sometimes 
moon*d th(vms(iIvos^ on occasions of peril, to these ice- 
Imt^s ; but seeing one of them disj)art, and fall \vilh 
a trem<*ndous crash into tin* sea, they no longer trust- 
<jd to such a protection. On the 2oth June land ap- 
peared to the north, w^as again lost sight of, and 
afterwards discovered to the south ; so that they 
found themselves at tin? broad entrance of the chan- 
nel which has since obtained the' name of Hudson’s 
Strait. They were now still more pestered with ice 
in various forms, particularly that of large islands 
standing dec'p in the water, which were more diffi- 
cult to avoid from th<* viohmt ripples and currents. 
Thus they w(‘r(‘ often oblig(*d, especially amid thick 
fogs, to fasten th(‘ms(‘lv<*s to tin? largest and firmest 
of these masses, upon which they used to go out 
from time to tinns collecting tin* wat(T melted in 
tin* hollo>vs, which jiroved to be sweet and good. 
Amid these vicissitudes many of the sailors fell sick ; 
and though Pricket does not choos(* to assert that 
tlieir soh* malady was fear, yet in many he saw 
small symptoms of any other. The crews of that 
period, indeed, display fi‘w symptoms of the pa- 
tience and hardihood with which those of Willough- 
by and Frobisher had first braved the northern tem- 
pests. Hudson, 8(H*ing his men in this depressed 
temper, bethought himself of an expedient by which 
he hoped to animate them. He called them toge- 
ther, showed tln*m his <*ard (chart,) from which it 
appeared that they had penetrated farther into the 
Straits by a hundred league than any former ex- 
p(*dition, and put it to themselves whether they 
would proceed, yea or nay. This was a liold ex- 
periment, but did not succeed. Some, it is true, 
expressed themselves “ honestly respecting the good 
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of tlK‘ action but others declared they would give 
nine-tenths of all tiuy were worth, so that they were 
safe at home : others said tliey did not care wliert' 
they went, so they were out of tlui ice. Hudson, 
vexed and disappoiuti‘d, broke up tlu‘ eonft‘rence, and 
followed his own determination. This, we think, is 
evid(?ntly the real state of tlu‘ <*ase, though Pricket 
represents the <;aptiiin himself as in a statse of alarm 
and doubt. He aeeust^s him also of having remeiii- 
IwH'd too long som<! of the speeclu's made on this oi*- 
easion, ti> the disadvantage of those by whom they 
had been uttered. 

Notwithstanding this failure, Hudson, buoyed 
up by his own courage and hardihood, seeing land 
alternately on one side and the othin*, having soine- 
timcjs a wide and clear sea, and being sometimes in- 
volved amid mountains of ic(^, made his way onw ard. 
Ck;rlain rocky islands in which, when s(‘verely press- 
ed by the wind and floe, he Jound a tolerable har- 
l>our, were called Isles of God’s Jllerty but 
even this harbour was n*iidered dangerous by hid- 
den reefs; and the island adjoining to it eontairujd, 
according to Pricket, only “ plashes oi water and riv- 
en rocks,” and had the appearanct* of being subject to 
earthquake. At length they arri ved at a broad open- 
ing, having on each side capes, to which Hudson 
gave the names of the two <rhief patrons of the voy- 
age ; to the one on the continent, that of Wolsten- 
liolme ; to the other on the lar^fe fMand of Mansfield, 
that of Sir Dudley Digges. Landing at the island 
cape, and mounting a hiJi, the m(?n descried some le- 
vel spots abounding in sorrel and scurvy-grass, plants 
most salutary in this climate ; wdiile herds of dear 
wxTe feeding, and tlie rocks wx*re covered with an un- 
exampled profusion of fowls. Seeing such air de ma- 
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teiials, l)atli for sport ajid food, the crew, who had 
ever shown the most anxious concern for tlieir own 
comfort, earnestly besought Hudson to allow^ them 
to remain and enjoy themselves for a few days on 
this agreeabic spot. But that great navigator, seeing 
the season for his chief enterprise rapidly passing 
away, r(*pelled such an overture. He had not long 
proceeded through this channel whtm the coasts on 
each sidij wore sinm to s(‘parate, and he beheld i)e- 
fore him an ocean-expanse, to which the eye could 
discover no termination. It seemc'd to him, doubt- 
less, a portion of the mighty Pacific. Here, how- 
ever, Hudson’s narrative clos('s, w^ithout expressing 
those? feelings of pride* and exultation which must 
have filled his mind at this promised fulfilment of 
his highest hopes. The relation of Pricket, on which 
we must iiow d<*p<*nd, shows too <*learly that many 
of his <T(*w would have had no sympathy with such 
elevated feelings. 

Th(? expanse thus discovered by Hudson w^as the 
great inland sea, called from him Hudson’s Bay ; 
and it was a grand discovery, though not exactly 
what he imagined. The third of August was now ar- 
rived, a season at which the boldest of northern na\ i- 
gators had been accustomed to think of returning. 
Little inclined to such a course, he continued to sail 
along the coast on the left, which must have appear- 
ed to him the western boundary of America; hop- 
ing probably before -^e close of autumn to reach 
some cultivated and temperate shore, where he might 
take up his winter-quarters. The shores along this 
bay, however, though not in a very high latitude, 
are subject to a climate the most rigorous and 
inclement. Entangled in the gulfs and capes of an 
unknown coast, struggling with mist and storm. 
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and ill seconded by a discon tenU^d crew, he spent 
three months without reaching any comfortable ha- 
ven. It was now the 1st November, the ice was 
( losing in on all sides, and nothing remaint^d but 
to meet the cin'erless winter which had actually 
begun. The sailors wen* too late of attempting to 
(Tect a wooden house* ; yet tin* cold, though severe, 
do('s not seem to have reached any perilous height. 
Their chief alarm respect(*d provisions, of which they 
had brought only a six months* supply, and conse- 
c|U(‘ntly had now only a small n*innant l(‘ft. Hud- 
son took active measures to n‘li(*ve this want. He 
carefully husbanded the original stO(‘k, and pro- 
pouinU'd a reward to whoever should kill beast, fish, 
or bird ; and Providence d(*alt mercifully*’ in send- 
ing such a supply of white partridges, that in three 
months th<‘y killed a hundred do/x*n. In spring 
tht‘s<‘ birds disappeannl, but w(*r(* succe(‘ded by 
hocks of geese, swans, dui^ks, and t(*al, not denizens 
of the spot, but on their flight from south to north. 
When these wvrv passed, tlu* air no longer yi(*Ided a 
supply, but the sea began to o])en, and having on 
the first day taken flve hundred fishes of tolerable 
size, they conceived good hopes ; but this success 
did not continue. Being reduc(*d to great extre- 
mity, they searched the woods for moss, whi(‘h 
they compare, however, to pounded timber : they ate 
ev(*n frogs. Tlu* commander undertook an excursion 
with a view’ to open an intercrcrtirse with tlu* natives, 
but they fled, setting fire even to tlu* woods behind 
them. Parley w’as obtained with one, who w’as load- 
ed wdth gifts, yet he never returned. Discontents 
arose as to the distribution of the small remaining 
jiortion of bread and cheese, to allay which the cap- 
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tain made a goneral and (^qual partition of the 
whole. This was a bad measure among such a 
<Tew^ many of wdiom knew not how “ to govern 
their share,” hut gr(‘edily d(‘voured it as long as it 
lasted. One man even ate the whole in a day% and 
brouglit on a dangerous surfeit. Their distress, Ixi- 
coming thus great(*r than ever, soon brought on a 
most fatal erisis. 

Hudson, ^ as may Ik> observed, had from the 
first to struggle with an unprincipled, ill-tempered 
crew, void of any <‘on<*ern for tlit‘ ultimati* success 
of the voyage. II<* had prohahly hoped, as the sea- 
son sliould advance, to j)ush on southwards, and 
roach next sumnnT the wc^althy regions which he 
was commissioned to search. Th(‘ sailors, on the 
<xintrary,'bad fixed their desire's on “ the I'ape where 
fowls do brec'd,” tin* only plac(‘ when* they expected 
to obtain both pres<'nt supjily and the m(‘ans of re- 
turning to England. Ringleaders were not veanting 
to head this grow ing party of inah*ontents. At the en- 
trance* of the hay tin* captain liad displaced Ivet the 
mate, who liad showm strong propeiisitit's tow'ards 
returning, and appointed in his room Rylot, a man 
of merit, and who had always show^n zeal in the ge- 
neral eause. He had also ehaiiged the boatswain. 
But the most dea<lly blow was struck by Green, 
a WTeti'h wliom, aft(*r he liad lHH*n cast off by all 
his friends, Hudson, from humanity, had taken on 
board, and <*ndCavoured to reclaim Jind restore to 
society. He w as jiossessed of talents wdiich had made 
him iisi'ful, and ev(*n a favourite wdth his superior ; 
and among other discontents, it was reckoned one, 
that a veil w’as throw'll over several flagrant disor- 
dersiof which he had been guilty. Yet some bol 
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expressions of Hudson, caused, it is said, by a mis- 
understanding al)Out the pur(*lias(^ of a grey coat, so 
acted on tiu* fierce spirit of this ruffian, that, rtniouii- 
cing(?very lie of gratitude and all that is sacred among 
niankiiid, he became the chief in a conspiracy to seize 
the vessel and expost* the coinniandtT to perish. 

After some days* consultation, the tinn^ was fixt'd 
for tilt* perpt*tration of this horTiblt* atrocity. On 
the 21st Junt*, 1011, Green, and Wilson the boat- 
swain, came into Pricket tin* narrator^ cabin, and 
announced their fatal resolution ; adding, that lliey 
iKirehini so much good-will as to wish that In* should 
remain on board. Pricket avers most solemnly, 
that h<^ exhaust(‘d ev(‘ry argument which might in- 
duce them to desist from their horrid purposes 1k*- 
seeching them not to do safoul a thing in the; sight 
of God and man, and which would lor eweT banish 
them fregn the*ir native e*ountry, tlie‘ir wives and 
<*hildren. Gre'en wildly answeTe*d, that they had 
made up their minds to go thremgh with it or elie, 
and that they would rather be hange‘d at he>me* than 
starve he*re*. An afte'inpt was the.*n made* te) ne‘ge>ti- 
ate a delay of three*, two, of even gjie day, but all 
withe>ut eflect. Ivet etanie next, of whom, as be;ing 
a pe*rse>n of mature age, there seemed more lieipe* ; but 
he was worse than Green, de*claruig that, he would 
justify in England the; de;ed on wluch they had re^- 
solved. John Thomas and Mie*hae*l Perce now came 
in, proving the;mselves “ birds of a ft;atht*r,” aiiel 
Moter and Pennet having follow t*d, an oath was 
administere.*d te) the following te*nor : — “ You shall 
swoar truth to God, your prince, and e*e)untry ; you 
shall do nothing but to tlie glory of God and the good 
of the action in liand, and harm to no man.’* Pricket 
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(K)mplain& of the reproach thrown upon him for hav- 
ing takei^. this oath^ the bare terms of wiiich are 
certainly unexceptionable; Imt the dark context by 
which they were illustrated marks them as contain- 
ing an implied obligation to remain at least passive 
on this drt^adful occasion. All was now ready, but 
Prick6ttP^*rsua(^d them to delay till daylight the 
acmnplishment of their crime. They agreed, but 
kept strict watcli through the night, and held them- 
selves ready to ad at the first appearance of dawn. 

Daybreak appr()aching, Hudson (‘aipe out of his 
^bin, when he was instantly set upop by Thomas, 
Beiinet, and Wilson, who seized him and bound his 
hajids behind his back ; and on his eagerly asking 
wliat tht‘y meant, told him he should kno>v wlien 
he was in the slpdlop. ;lvet th(m attacked King 
the carpenter, known as the commander’s most de- 
voted adherent, jhat brave fellow, having a sword, 
made a formidable resistance, and would have killed 
his a^ailaiit, had not the latter hegn speedily re- 
enforced. The inntiiK'tTs then ofiered to him the 
choice of con^uuing in t<he ship; but he absolutely * 
refused to bodetdlhed otherwise than by force, and 
immediately followed his master, w horn the <»nspi- 
rators were already letting dow n the sides of the ves- 
sel into the s}\i41b|^ Then, with a barbarity beyond 
all example, they called, from their lx*ds and drove* 
into.it, wotjhe firm adfier^nts of Hudson, but the ' 
sick and iiturm Sliilors wlio could afford no aid, and 
whose support would have l>een burdensome. They 
threw^ after them the carpenter’s box, with some pow- 
der and shot. Se^arcely >va8 this tvansaction com- 
pleted, when they cut off the l)oat from the stern, 
out„with their topsa^” and set off^ flying as from 
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an enemy. Hudson, thus abandoned, was never 
heard of more ; and this great navigator undoubted- 
ly perished on those remote and desolate shores, 
though th(? form or duration of the distress to which 
he fell a victim must be for ever unknown. 

Th(* sailors, as soon as the guilty deed was ac- 
coroplish(‘d, f«‘ll upon the ship as on a captured ves- 
sel, breaking op<‘n every chest, and seizing on every 
remnant of food which could 1 h' discovered. Green, 
however, who now assumed the <*d&imand, used some* 
vigour in restoring order. Il(^ placed ibe cabiii 
and provisions undcT the charge of Pricket, who 
was afterwards acHiused of a matter no less than 
treason, — ^that of secreting soni(' cak(‘s of bread. /L.S 
soon as the mutineers had tihie to reflect, ruefdtl 
musings Iw'gaii to arise. Ev<*n Gremi admitted tliat 
Englaiid* at this time was no place for them, nor 
could he contrive any better scheme* than tolseep the 
high sea tlH, by some means or other, thoy might 
procure a pardon under his Majesty’s hand and seal. 
Th(* vessel was now eml)ay<*d, and d(*tain(*d for a 
fortnight amid fields of iccyowdiich ext^ided for miles 
around it; and, but for some t’ockle-graistr found 
on an island, tli<* crew must have jShdslied^by :fe- 
mine. Considerable disputes with respect to' the 
steerage arose between Iv<!t and Bylot, who alone 
had any pret(*nsions to skill ; but the Jatt<Ty l>eing 
justly vii^'wed with the greatest confidence, at hmgtli 
guided them to Cape Digges, thfe" longt^-for spot, 
the breeding-placje of fowds, clouds of which ac- 
cordingly continued still to darkcui the air. The 
party immediately landed, spread themselves ahiong 
the rocks, and began to shoot. While the boat was 
on shore, they saw seven canoes rowing towards 
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them, wliercMipoii “ th(»y prepared themselves for all 
Hssayes.’" However the savages came forward, luxat- 
ing tlxiir breasts, dancing and heaping, witli (?very 
familiar and friendly sign. The utmost intimacy 
commenced, th(‘ i)arties went back and forward, 
showed each other their mode of catching fowls, and 
made mutual presents and exchanges. In short, 
these ap])eared the most kind and simple people in 
the world, and “ God so blinded Henry Green,” 
that he vi(^wed them with implicit (jpnfidence. On<' 
day, amid the height of this intimacy, ^Pricket, sit- 
ting in tlu^ boat, suddenly saw a man's leg close to 
him. Paising up his head, he perc(‘ived a savage 
with a knife uplift(‘d and ready to strike. In at- 
bmipting to arreiA the blow, his hand was cut, and 
he could not (‘scape thr(‘t^ wounds, one in the breast, 
and OJK* in tln^ right thigh ; by which time he got 
hold of th(‘ han^1(‘ of the knife and wrt‘nclu‘d it 
fcohi tlwj assassin, vvh(»in he then piiTCW with his 
daggtT in the left side. At the same tiim* a general 
aitaek was niad(‘ oh the English en‘w, dispersed in 
diflerent <iuajter%: Gi^n and P(Tse came tum- 
bling down wounclM into th(‘ Iwat, Avhieh push(‘d 
off, >vhile Moter, ‘‘ si'cing this medh^y,” l(‘ap(‘d int(» 
the sea, swUm 6ht, and, g(‘tting hold of the stern, w^as 
pulled in by Perse, Green now cried coragio, and 
lie and Pt‘rs(; brandished their weapons with such 
vigour, that th(‘ savages gt^ased attempting to (^nter 
tile l)oat ; But they poured in clouds of arrow's, one 
of which struck Gn^en with sucli force that he dit‘d 
on the spot, and his liody was thrown into the sea. 
At length the party reached the vessel ; but JMoler 
and Wilson died that day, and Perse two days after. 
Thus ptrished the chief jierpetrators of the late 
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dreadful tra^redy, visited by Providence with a fate 
not hvss terrible than that wJiich they had inflieted 
on their illustrious and unfortunate victim. 

The crew, thus (h‘])riYed of their best hands, W(Te 
in extreme p(‘r})lexity, oblii(ed to ply the ship to 
and fro across tlu' straits, and unable*, without the 
utmost fear and p<‘rii, to venture on shore; which 
yet \vas abs()lut(‘Iy necessary for (Tbtainin^ provisions 
to carry them to England. Th(‘y contrived, during 
some anxious and ujihappy excursions, tp coihrt 
three hundr ^ b irds, winch they salted and preserve 
ed as the onlySfejck wlH‘reupon to attempt the voy- 
age. They sufl(‘red, dun»iir tin* passage, tin* most 
dreadful extremities of famine, allowing only half a 
fowl a-day to each hum, and conside ring it a luxury 
to have them fried wdth vandlej^ of winch a w<‘(‘kly 
distribution was lUadc for that purpose. I vet, now 
the sole survivor of the riiigleadersji^ii tin* late dr(*ad-. 
fill Iransaflifion, sunk iind(*r these privatiotis. Tj|io 
last fowl was in tin* st(*ep-tub, and tin* nn*n wre be- 
come careless or dcsperati*, when suddenly it pleased 
(xod to give them sight of4and, whicjh proved to be 
the north of Ireland. TJiey <*om plain tJiat, on going 
ashore at Bt'rehaven, tln*y did not meet tin* synipa- 
thy and kindness whU*h they so much needed ; how- 
ever, by mortgaging their vessel^ they obtained the 
means of proceeding to Plymouth. 

Purclias closes tin* narrative by saying, — “ W(dJ, 
Pricket, I am in much doubt of thy fidelity 
and he is not singular in this sus]>icion. It seems 
clear that this person did not avail himself of all the 
means by which he might have attempted to check 
the atrocious mutiny. 'Probably, however, had he 
l)een an active agent in the crime, he M have 
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l)Ocn l)Otrayt*<l hy some of liis accorapliet^s; or, if they 
liad liecii all hound together hy mutual ffuilt, they 
would have inv<*nted some st(»ry which would have 
palliated or concealed tfieoiT<‘iic<‘ altu'jetluT ; wIuTcas 
it is set forth hy this narrative in all its atrocity. 

Notwithstandini( the calamitous and deplorable 
issu(‘ of this voyage, the discovery Iherehy made of 
a gn*at ope n .sea in tht‘ W(‘st seemed to justify the 
most flatt(Ting hopes of accomplishing a passage. To 
follow out this prospect, Captaiji, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Rutton, was despatched next y(‘ar, (1H12,) 
having Rylot and Pri<*lvct as guid(‘s. Rutton secmjs 
to hav(‘ h(‘(‘ii an active and r(‘solut(‘ sc'aman. fh* 
soon mad(‘ his way through tlH‘ vSlraits, and, push- 
ing dinetly across th<» great sea which otnuied to the 
vvestNvard, h(‘ came in view^ of an insular cap<*, which 
he called ('an'y’s Swan’s Nest, and w'hich after- 
wards j)rov<Mi to bf* the most .southern point of South- 
ampton Island. Nothing els(* broke the apparent 
cfuitiniiity of the ocean, and he cherished sanguine 
liopes that the first coast ln‘ should .see w^oiiid he that 
of Japan. Suddenly the alarm of land was given, 
wdien there appear<*d h<*f[)re him an immense range 
of Arctic coast, str(‘tchiiig north and south, and bar- 
ring all farther progress. Rutton, dc'eply disappoint- 
ed, gav(‘ to it tin* nann* of Hope Cheeked. Before 
he had time to look for an oponiiig, the gloom of tin* 
northern winter began U) gather, and it behoved 
liim to seek quarti‘rs far the season. Th(*se In* found 
in the same cn*ek and riv(*r, w'hich afterwards l»e- 
came the princij)al settlement of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In spite of liis h(‘st precautions, he lost 
several men through the !w*verity of the cold, and 
was unable to extricate himself from the ice till the 
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niid(il(‘ of June. lie tlien steen‘d northward, and 
sought an opening through tht‘ hroad hay iK'tweon 
the continent and Southampton Islamh since called 
Ko(‘'s Welconu*. Sc‘eing this channel, howev(*r, be- 
come jiarruwer and narrower, till it apparently clos- 
ed, he gave up the att(‘mpt, and, after touching at 
sev(*ral |)oinls of tJie island just jiann-d, returned to 
Kjigland. ' 

Although Hutton had hecji thus l)afll(‘<l by the 
unwelcome <‘ncount(T of tin* wggt(‘rn shore of Hud- 
son’s Bay, the intTchants slill justly consuhTed it 
by no means ascertained that this coast was so ex- 
Umsive and continuous as to pnriude all passage 
into the ocean b(‘yond AnuTica ; tfh(‘y lost not a 
season, therefore, in fitting out (H)M) two vessels 
under Captain Gibbons, an oflicer of reputation, 
pronounced by Button not short of any tnan that 
ever yet he earri(‘d to sea.” But (dther his rt‘pii- 
tation went Ix'yond his merits, or fortune was singu- 
larly adverse, for n(‘V<T was there a mf)re abortive 
voyage. He was early entangled in a bay on the 
coast of Labrador, in which In* was detained the 
whoh? summer, and which was afterwards digni- 
fied with tln,‘ ap|>^f1lation of Gibbons his Hole.” 
Having here sustained some damage? from the ice, 
he had no sooner (*xtricated lymself than he re- 
turned home. 

The merchant-adventurers, still undismayed, sent 
out next suram(*r (1(515) the DiscoviTy uiider By- 
lot, who in all the late voyages had approved him- 
self a skilful navigator, and was accompanied by 
Baffin, whose* name was now established as the most 
skilful steersman and best nautical observer of the 
age. After passing Cape Farewell, they s'’ w some 
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most tr<‘mendous islands of ice, one of which rose 2 10 
feet aljovi? wat(T, and, accordin^r to the usual esti- 
mate, wliich makes this visible part only a seventh 
of the wholes had probably an entire heit,dit of lOllO 
f(^et. They enten^d the Straits, and having, on the 
2d June, heard from th<‘ northern shore a trt'inend- 
nus barkiji" of does, landc^d and found five tents 
eov<*red with seal-skin, amonji(st which were ruii- 
niriK aliout thirty-five or forty of these animals, of a 
lirinded black <*oIoiir, resrmiblin^f wolves. Th(‘y had 
collars and harness suitable for certain sledges, lined 
with fish-bone, which were slandinir by. In one 
of the hous(‘s was a bair witli little ima‘j(‘S of men, 
the only notice we find of any such tabrication 
upon this <‘oast. The navigators soon descried a 
canoe with twenty individuals, whom they hail(‘d 
wdth (jlreenland words of eoiirleons import, holdin^y 
iij) knives and other toys. Friendly salutations w’«Tt» 
^*iv('n in rc'turn ; but neitluT party eliose to trust 
tlieinselv<‘s within r<oeh of the oth(*r. At a little 
distanee, the (‘onlliet (»f oppositt' eurnmts amid lar^je 
ieeberjtrs eaused so fearful a t^rindinjj, that they ^^ave 
to the adjoininiTland (h(‘ name of Mill Island. There 
th(‘y w^nild have been in <‘xtn*ine dan^^er “ had not 
God, who is strongcT than ict‘ or stream/* delivered 
them. 

The policy of Rylot i]i this voyage seems to have 
Ix'en to kt*ep elos(‘ to the northern shore* of the strait ; 
and thus, enterins: IIudson*s Jlay at a higher lati- 
tude*, he he)p(*d to ke*e‘p cle*ar of lhe)se lands which 
hael barre'd tlie* woste'rly career of his predeve^ssors. 
On re*aching, the*refe)re*, Hudsoifs Isles of Gdd*s 
M<*rcy, instead of ste*e*ring southward to Cape Dud- 
ley Digges, he* proce*e‘eled diree'tly west, and arrived 
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ill tho broad (*x pans* ‘,aft<Twards called IhcFoxC/han- 
n(*l. At IciijTtli, indeed, be saw land, but it wtis 
iKiunded by a capt‘ which had (‘very appearance of 
Ihmiis; the most northerly point of America. He 
called it Capt‘ Oomibrt ; though this name, it soon 
appeared, was priMiiaturcs for a siniile day had not 
elaps{'d whmi “ his sudden comfort was as soon 
<|uailed.” Tlu'v wiTe now on lilt* eastern coast oC 
Southampton Island, which s[)read on eviTv sidi^ 
its almost nieasurc'h ss ext*‘nt, set‘ining to (irecludi 
overy prospect of an opening on eitli(‘r hand. I)is- 
appointmmit, the lateness of the season, am! the 
pressure of the ic(‘, concurred in piTsuading Bylot 
that there was nothing to be hoped for here, and 
delemiined him to si‘t sail imin(‘diately for Eng- 
land ; whith(*r h<* carried a most unfavourabh* re- 
port as to any jirospect of penetrating westward in 
tliat direction. 

But the adv(‘nturers were not discourag(‘tl by this 
unfavourable result. Turning their hopt‘s to a dif- 
ferent quarter, next year (](>!()) tiny again fitted 
out By lot and Baffin wdth instructions no longer to 
atbmipt the passages by Hudson's Bay, but to 
i'liter the Freium Davis, (Davis’s Straits,) and pusli 
due north till tiny reached lat. UO % if an open sea 
should allow them to proceed so far; th(‘n, turning 
to th(? westward, to round, if practicabh*, tin* <‘x- 
Irenn? point of AmiTica, and to bear down u{)on 
Japan. Respecting this voyage, which, perhaps, of 
all those to the north, produced the most memor- 
able discoveries, BalTiii has favoured us with only 
a very haeagre narration. Following the coursi* 
pointed out, he reached, on the 30th May, Hope 
Sanderson, the farthest point of Dave’s progress. 
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Soon afterwards the expedition came to a number of 
small islands^ on which tihiey found only females, 
some? of very gr(^at age. These at first ran and 
hid theiris(*lves among the rocks ; but the sailors hav- 
ing temdied two dames, one of whom was estimat- 
♦mI at fourscore, and having presented to them bits of 
iron and the usual toys, the latter carritid a favour- 
able report to their youthful (Countrywomen. The 
whole party soon came down to tlu^ shore, and four 
even went on board the boat. The cl\arn]s of these 
ladies were heightened or disfigured by long black 
stneaks made in their youth with a sharp instrument, 
and lodged so dc'cp that they could not now be effa- 
(^ed. It was observed, t(M>, that tln^dead were buried 
merely by piling stones over them, above which the 
iKKly appeared, secuned, howevc'r, from putrefaction 
by the extreiin* cold of tlH‘ climate. TJi(‘ navigators 
sailed onwards iji lat. 74", when ihvy were arrested 
by a large body of ic(s and obliged to turn into a 
neighbouring sound to wait its nudling. Here they 
received repeated visits from about forty-two na- 
tives, the only account of whom is, that they brouffht 
an extraordinary quantity of the Inmcs of sea-uni- 
corns or narwals, great niiml)ers of which were seen 
swimming ui the water. Hence tin’s w'as called Horn 
Sound. The mass of ice now dissolved before the 
jx)werful influence of the sun, and the discoverers 
sailed northwards among its fragm(*nts; hut still 
snow fell every day, and the shrouds and sails 
were often so hard frozen as to make' it impossible 
to handle tliein. In 7^"^ they came to a fair cape, 
and then to a fair sound, to wliich they gave the re- 
fSpeetive names of Digges and Wolstenholme, the 
main promoters of this undertaking, and whose 
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zeal was already associated wdth localities in the 
interior of Iludson’s St^lKts. After having? sustain- 
ed a somewhat severe stcjm, the t'xpedition dis- 
covered anothcT sound, which would have supplied 
them with a multitude of whales, had they’tliecn 
duly provid(‘d with the means of capture : this they 
called Whal(‘ Sound. Next, in appeared another 
inlet, the widest and jyreatest in all this sea, and 
which \vas named after Sir Thomas Smith, one of 
tlie main promot<‘rs of disco\'(‘ry. I'his opcminp, 
whicli Baflin seems to liavt* t‘xa?nined \ ( ry super- 
ficially, alKiunded almost equally in whales, and 
caused parti<‘iilar astonishment by the extraordinary 
aberration of tin* needle, to which Bothin^( similar 
had been ever witnessed. Betwein these two sounds 
was an island which was named Hakluyt, aftcT the 
venerable recorder of (‘arly Englisli discoveries. Pro- 
ceeding now along the south-western boundary of 
this great sea, the next ‘‘ fair sound*' received the 
name of Alderman Jones, aiiotluT patron of these 
laudable pursuits. It may be ntmarked, that Baffin 
notices all these inlets, of wln’eh he was the first 
discoverer, in the most cursory rnannc.T, without 
mention of any att(*mpt to trac(‘, in tJieir interior 
depths, an op(?iiing into any sea beyond. In lat. 74” 
tlierc appeared another broad opening, which was 
called Sir James Lancaster's Sound ; but while he 
calls it great, he seems scarcely to have noticed this 
future entrance into the Polar sea ; on the contrary, 
he observes, at the very same moment, that the hope 
of a passage? became every day less and less. He 
sailed on ; but a barrier of ice prevented him from 
approaching the shore till he came within the “ in- 
draft” of Cumberland's Isles, where hope ^passage 
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(‘ould he none.” Finding th(» of his crew rather 

decliiiiiifr, he sailed across to Greenland, wliere an 
abundances of scurvy-^rass knlcd in l)eer quickly 
restored tlu‘in ; and “ the Lord then sent a s[)oody 
and ^food passa^^e hoinc^ward.” 

On rt‘turiiiji^r, Ik* (expressed the most decid(?d con- 
viction tliat the ^rpeat sea which he had traversed 
was a bay enclosed on all sides, and afiTordin^j no 
opening into any ocean *to the westward ; and his 
judgment was rec(‘ived by tln^ public, who named it 
from him BalTin’s Bay. lie forcibly, however, r(*pre- 
sented the gr(*at oi)p()rtnniti(\s which it afforded for 
th(* whale-fislK'ry, as those huge animals were* seen 
sleeping in vast nunilMTs on the surfaci* of the water, 
witJiout fear of thejgliip “ or of any thing else.” Dfu 
vis’s Straits, accordingly, hav(‘ ev(;r sijice been a 
favourite* rc^sort of tlu* fislH*rs, who hav<* not, how- 
<*ver, often v(‘ntured into those high latitude's, where 
Avhales art? d(*scril)ed by Baffin as nnm* peculiarly 
abundant. 

There was now a pause in English discovery ; 
every quarter had lH*en tried, and none seemed to af- 
ford any farther promise. Beninark, how’ever, which 
has always felt a natural interest in northem na- 
vigation, made an attempt to follow up the success 
of Hudson and Baffin. In KB 9, Christian IV. sent 
out two well-apiM)inted vesstils under Jens Miink, 
who had the reputation of a gwd seaman. He suc- 
(*eeded in penetrating througli Hudson’s Straits into 
the bay, whereupon he took ufion himself to change 
the whole nomenclature of that region, imposing the 
names of Christian’s Straits and Christian’s Sea, and 
.calling the western coast New Denmark. But this 
innovation, which was contrary to every principle 
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n‘(!Oj^ized in such cases, has not lMK*n confirmed by 
poster] ty. When Sept(*ml)er arri ved, and tin* ice clos- 
ed in, lie thou^fbt it pnid(‘nt to seek Aviuter-qnarters, 
and, accordinely, established himself in the mouth 
of an operiin^T, which, it is highly probable,, was 
that channel whicli has bei n sinci^ called Chester- 
field Inlet. The s(‘ason seenu'd to ofx'n Avith tlie 
iH'st promis(‘, commodious huts wiTi; constructed, 
and there were botli abimdamx^ and variety of game. 
The Danes saw some of those brilliant acTial phe- 
nomena which ar<‘ peculiar to those !atitudt‘s ; at 
one time two and at anotlu r threi* suns in the sky, 
and the moon once environed by a transparent circle, 
within Avhich was a cross cutting through its cemtre ; 
but, iustc^ad of amusing th<*ir mit^ds Avith these beau- 
tiful appearances, th(‘y wer<‘ d('pr(‘ss(‘d by vitwving 
them as a fnysb'rious presagi* of future (ivils. Frost 
now set ill with all its intensity; their beer, wine, 
and other liquors, w ere converted into ic(‘ ; thesciir- 
vy began Its ravages, and, ignorant of the mode of 
treating it, they enqiloyed no rmnedy, exce[)t a 
large quantity of spirits, Avhich has always been 
found to aggravate that frightful disord(;r. Unfit 
for the exertion iiee<*ssary to secure the gaim* Avitb 
which the country abounded, they soon bad famine 
added to their other distressi's. Tlieir mi.s(?ries seem 
to have bemi almost without a paralhd, even in the 
dark annals of northttrn navigation. iMuiik him- 
self was left four days in his hut without food ; at 
length, haying crawhxl out, lie found that, of the ori- 
ginal crew of fifty-tw^o, no more than two survived. 
He and they were overjoyed to me<*t, and determined 
to make an effort to preserve life. Gatherinj strength , 
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from despair, they dug into the snow, under which 
they found herbs and grass, which, being of an anti- 
scorbutic quality, soon produ(*ed a degr(‘eof amend- 
ment. Being th<m able to fish and shoot, they gra- 
dually regained their natural vigour. They equipped 
anew the smaller of the tw'o vessc'ls, in which they 
reached home, on th(? 25th Sept(*mber, ]62(), after a 
stormy and pcTilous voyage. IVIunk declared his 
readiness to sail again; and there are various re- 
ports as to the cause wdiy he did not. Soni(^ say 
that having, in a conference with the king, been 
stung by some expressions which seem(‘d to impute 
the disasters of tlu^ voyage* to his mismanagement, 
lie dit‘d of a broken heart. But Forster relates, 
that, during sev(*ral successive years, lu* was em- 
ployed by the king on the North Sea and in the 
Elbe, and that he died in 1028, when engaged ii? a 
naval expedition. 

The English, after Baffin's expedition appeared 
to have shut out all prospect of discovery in the more 
nortiiern seas, confin(;d for a long time all their ef- 
forts in the direction of Hudson's Bay. As these 
did not lead to any important results, and are 
chiefly connected wn’th the remoter settlements of 
America, we shall introduce here only a very slight 
sketch of them. 

Captains Fox and James were fitted out in 1631. 
The former examined two passages leading to the 
northward, one on the western sidf of Southampton 
Island, trailed Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome ; the 
other on the eastern side, called from himself Fox’s 
Channel ; but he did not trace either to any great 
height. James, entangled in the southern extremity 
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of Hudson’s Bay, spent a winter under the most 
extreme suffering from eold, and returned next sum- 
mer to England. 

About 16()8 a s(‘ttlement was formed in Hudson’s 
Bay, and an extensive eompany estaldished for the 
traffic in furs ; but tigs association, though bound by 
their charter to make the most strenuous (‘xertions for 
the discovery of a \vt*st<Tn passage, comrerned them- 
selves very littl<‘ with tlie subject till 1 when they 
were in a manner conifwlled to fit out an expedition 
under Knight and Barlow. These officers, hovvciver, 
never retunu'd, and a vesstd sent next year under 
(’aptain Scroggs could h‘arn no tidings of them. 
Nor was it till nearly fifty years aftiTwards that 
the wrecks of their arraainent were found on Mar- 
ble Island, when? they appear to have l)t‘en cast 
ashbre and lost. 

In 1741 , after a long interval, Captain Middle- 
ton, supported by a genthnnaii of the name of 
Dobbs, obtain(‘d the command of two vessels, with 
wiiich he sailed up the Welcome. lie CRnie to a 
long inlet called the WagiT, but it appeared quite? 
enclosed by land, with a river falling into it. 
Proceeding to the northern extr(*mity of the Wel- 
come, he found a spacious opening, that afforded 
at first thi^ greatest hojjies ; but, finding it also shut 
in by land, he named it Repulse Bay. The coast 
then taking an easterly direction, he followed it till 
he came to a channel which, from the, accumulation ; 
of ice at its entrance, he calli?d tlui Frozen Strait. 
A current ran through it, which, however, appeared 
to him to he merely the one that had entered by 
Hudson’s Straits, and prociMjded circuitously round 
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.Southampton Island. He returned home, express- 
iiiij a decided conviction that no practic^able passag(' 
t'xisted in tliat direction. 

i\lr Dobl)S, tile mover of the expedition, was 
deeply disappointed by this r(‘sull ; and from his 
ow?i reflections, and the stateijent of sev<‘raJ of th(‘ 
inferior ofljctTs, l)ecanie convinced that JMiddleton 
had iriven a very false and imperfect statement of 
the facts. Of this he so fully convinced lK)tli th(‘ 
Parlianii‘nt and th(‘ nation, that L.1(I,0(KI was sub- 
S(Tibed for a nc‘w cxpeditioji, and a rc'ward of 
proniis(‘d to the discovtTiTs of the pro- 
ject'd passa^^c. Oaplains Mcwir and Smith, in 174b, 
commaiid<5d this armament, wliidj, like many of 
lhose|fequipp(*d with pc'culiar pomp and circum- 
stance, (‘iitirely faih'd. Th<*y nierely ascertained, 
what was pretty w(‘ll known Indons that the Wdger 
aflt)rd(‘d no passage ; and, afl(‘r spending a severe 
winter then', retunu'd n<*xt s(*asoii to England. 

It a|)})(^ars, by notices whicli Mr Harrow lias drawn 
from the Admiralty records, tliat llic armed hrig 
f-iion was sent in 1771 b undtT Lienlenant Pickers- 
gill, and in 1777» under Lieutenant Young, with 
till' vi(‘w of acting in conc(*rt with Captain Cook, 
who, in his third vwage, might, it was hoped, 
rtiake his way roiincrfrom Behring's ''Straits into 
the Atlantic*. The.se oflicers readied rc'spectivcdy 
the latitudes of bb ’ and 72^, without effecting or al- 
tnost attempting any thing farth^. 
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CirAPTEU VII. 

Uecmt ror/nffps for tint Discore of a North -direst 
Passage. 

Hjutain had s<*(‘n otIuT naiioris carry off all the 
ijreat prizes in naval iliseovery. She had scarce- 
ly a vessel on the ocean, when llie nations of the 
Iberian peninsula laid open new worlds,^and ap- 
propriated tile ^jolden tn'Jisures of the east ainiof the 
w()st. Her <‘n(‘r^n‘(‘s Ikm'ii" opce roused, h(*r efforts were 
from the heginnin<r [>oId and adv(?nturous, though 
soin(‘tiiues made with inadi‘quat(? means, on a small 
scale, and iiften with a disastrous issu(‘. Advancing, 
however, with regular st(*ps, she first rivalled and 
finally surpasst*d all other inod<‘rii nations. Tin? 
reigns of Chnirgi* III. and of his eldest son ftfrmc^d 
the era which di‘cided both hermaritiim* supremacy 
and her special eminence in the department of dis- 
covery. Slii# achieve<i almost entirely the explo- 
ration of the vast expans(? of tin? South Sea, with 
its great and numerous islands, leaving to the 
rival exertions of* France only a scanty gleaning. 
The revolutionary war for some time attract(?d 
exclusively the attention and Ifesources of the na- 
tion ; hut as soon as a series of signal triumphs 
had left Britain without an enemy to cont^^d with 
in the seas of Europe, she looked again V') this 
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theatre of her former glory. Even amid the din of 
arms, the African Association pursued their enlight- 
ened and philanthropic <*ourse ; and the important 
and brillisuA issiu's to which it had led, finally in- 
duced the government to take an interi'st in this 
undertaking, and apply to it resources which no pri- 
vate body could command. Mr Barrow, who, by 
his personal observation, had illustrated some of the 
most important quartcTs l)oth of this and of other 
(‘onlinents, took the chief direction ; prompting and 
guiding every step wdth an energetic persev(Tance 
and practical judgment which had never been ex- 
tended in an equal degree to similar objects. The 
measures undertaken with rc\spect to Africa, with 
their vaiied and eventful results, do not come within 
the <^pass of the present w’ork. But wdum the 
spirit w^as once rouscKl, it did not confine itself to a 
single point. Tlu' northern seas, as a theatre of 
adventure, liad Immui unoccupi(*d for half a century. 
Then* prevailed, indeed, a geiu*ral impression, that so 
many expeditions undertaken in vain had set that 
great question at rest ; but when ^Ir Barrow ap- 
plied to it the powers of his vigorous and penetrat- 
ing judgment, he became sensible that this conclu- 
sion %vas <|uite groiuidless. Baffin had once sailed 
round that gn»at sea,‘%hi^li by him, aijji from him, 
was ('ailed a hay ; hut Ids examination had been 
^uite superficial, and insufficient to establish that 
c4ntinuity of land with w^hich the maps had so 
/thoroughly enclosed it. There W'ere even striking 
facts indi(*ating tha%there was a communication with 
the Greenland s(*a on the one side and the Polar ba- 
sin and the Pacific ocean on the other. Even in re- 
gard to Hudson’s Bay, no progress had been made 
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since Parliament had offered a reward of L.20j000, 
and sent out the larffc* expedition under tlie Captains 
Moor and Smith. Th us the grand question in which 
the country had long taken so detq) an inten'st was 
still open ; and to decide it nothing more se<‘med ne- 
cessary than that skill and undauntid courage, of 
wiiich British seaini*n had shown themselves so emi- 
nently possessed. 

In 1818, the Admiralty fitted out two expedi- 
tions ; one di'stiiK'd for the disiwery of the north- 
west passage, the otluT to attempt a voyage e^TOjis 
the Pole. The first, which is the on<^ w^e are at pre. 
sent to follow, consisted of the Isabella of tons, 
commanded by C’aptain John Boss, an officer of re- 
putation and expc‘ri(*nce, w'ho had twnce wintered 
in the Baltic, had luH*n employed in surveying the 
White Sea, and been as far north as Bear or C’luTie 
Island. Another vessel, the Ah^xand(*r of 252 tons, 
was commanded by Lieutenant Parry, a young offi- 
cer of rising merit, who has since amply justified the 
choice which was madi? by his employiTs. 

On the ]8lh April the vessels dropped down the 
Thames, and by th<* end of lh<* month wen? off the 
Shetland Islands. By the 27th May they came 
in view' of Cape Farewc?ll ; round which, as usual, 
were floating numerous anrf lofty icelHTgs of the 
most vari<*d forms and tints. On the 14th June 
they reached the Whale Islands, wdiere they were in* 
formed by the govenior of the Danish settlement, that<<j; 
the past winter had been uneommonl y severe, the 
neighbouring bays and straits having been all frozen 
two months t^arlier than usual, and that some of the 
channels northward of his station were bound 
in with the ice. A curious statement was herfe made. 
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that the Esquimaux, by thoir own account^ could 
sec across the wiiolc }»readth of the bay, though not 
less than twO hundred miles, which would be an ex- 
traordinary instance* of the |K)wer of refraction ; but 
the ice, it may Ik* ol>s(*r\ ed, often presents deceptive 
appearanc(*s of land. On the 17th June, in the 
neighbourhood of Waygat Island, an impenetrable 
barri(*r ol>lig(‘d the discovert'rs to stop their course, 
making th<‘ms(‘lves fast to an iceberg, and having 
forty-five wliah'-ships in company. Observations 
n^ade on land proved this island to be misplacred on 
the maps by no h .ss than live degrees of longitude. 
At length thc^ ice attached to the (‘astern shore broke 
up, though still forming a continuous and inipene- 
tralde rampart at some distamre to the westward, in 
which dir<*cti()n it had drift'd ,* but in the inter- 
m(Hliat(‘ sj)a(re th(‘y wt?re enabled to move forward 
slowly along tin* coast, lal)ouring through narrow 
and intricate channels, amid mountains and loose 
fragnu'iits of ic(‘. " They steered their course, how- 
evc*r, to the higluT parts of the bay, and in about 
lat., 7f>'^ came to a coast which had not been visited 
by former navigators. They wth? struck, as Baffin 
had been, by the great number of whales which were 
slumbering securely iu these deep recesses, never hav- 
ing b(‘en alarmed by the llarpoon. On the 7th Au- 
gust, in the same latitude, a heavy gale sprung up, 
and, driving the ice against the vessels, made a dis- 
play of its terrible and dangerous power. A trial 
of strength ensued between the ice and the ships ; 
being daslnd agpiinst (*ach other with such force, that 
the anchors and cables were successively broken, 
and a boat, which could not be withdrawn from be- 
tween their stems, was crushed to pieces. Provi. 
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dentially, when instant destruction was expected, 
the icy mass receded, and the ships, owing to the 
extraordinary strength of their construction, escaped 
without material injury. 

Proceeding along a high mountainous coast, the 
expedition came to a triln? of Esquimaux, who, of 
all human beings, seem to exist in a state of the 
deepest seclusion. They had never befor(‘ seen men 
belonging to the civilized world, or of a rac(» differ- 
ent from tlieir own. The first small party whom 
the navigators approached showed (?very sign of the 
deepest alarm ; dreading, as was afterwards under- 
stood, a fatal influence from the mere toindi of these 
beings of an mi known specit's. Yet they secmi to 
have felt a secret attraction towards the strangers, 
and advanced, holding fast tlu‘ long knives lodged 
in their boots, and looking significantly at each 
other. Having come to a chasm which separated 
them from the English, tliey made earnest signs 
that only Saccheous the iiiterpretf^*,* who bore a cer- 
tain resemblance to themselves, should come across. 

• This young man was a native of (rreenland, who had 
accompanied the q'homas and Ann, Caj)tain Newton, one of 
the Leith whalers, on her homeward voyage in 1816; and 
the following year he went out to llie fishery, retuniing a 
second time to Kuroj)C. During thil’ period, being iutelli|rent 
and docile, he made no mean proficiency in a coirrse of ele- 
mentary study, in the prosecution of which he received 
every assistance from his friends in I<eith. On the equip- 
ment of the Arctic expedition, his wishes to accompany the 
discovery-ships Iiaving been communicated to government 
through the medium of Captain Ilasil Hall, he wattimme- 
diately engaged as interpreter. His services in that capa- 
city, as the narrative shows, were xif eminent utility ; and, 
on his return, the Admiralty, desirous to have him properly 
instructed, in the event of a future expedition, sent him td 
Edinburgh for that purpose. Here, however, in ensu- 
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He went forward and offered his hand. They shrunk 
hack for some time in alarm ; at lenjjth the boldest 
touclu'd \i, aTid, finding it flesh and bloody set up a 
Joud shout, whicli thrt^e others joined. The rest of 
the party then (*ame up, to the number of eight, 
with 50 dogs, which joined with their masters in 
raising a tremendous clamour. Ross and Parry now 
thought it time to come forward. This movement 
excited alarm, and a tendency to retreat ; but Sac- 
cheoiis having taught these oflictTS to pull their 
noses, this sign of amity was graciously ac(?epted. A 
mirror waa now held up to them, on seeing their 
faces in whicli they showed the most extremis aston- 
ishment ; they looked round on each other a few mo- 
ments in silence, then s(‘t up a general shout, suc- 
reod<^d by a loud laugh of delight and surprise. The 
ship was then the next object of their sjieculation. 
They b(‘gan by end(‘avouring to ascertain its nature 
by interrogating itsjelf; fc^r they conceived it to be 
a huge bird spr<*ading its vast w ings, and endowed 
with n‘ason. One of tlumi, pulling his nose with 
thc sUtmost soI(?ranity, began an address, “ Who are 
you ? Whence come you ? Is it from tlui sun or the 
moon The ship remaining silent, they at length 
applied to Saccheous, wdio assured them that it was 
a frame* of timber, the work of human art. To them, 
howiiver, who had never seen any wood but slight 
twigs and stunted heath, its immense planks and 
masts w'ere obj(.‘cts of anazement. What animal, 
they also ask(*d, could furnish those enormous skins 
which w’ert* spread for the sails. Their admiration 


ing spring, he was unfortunately attacked with an inflain- 
matory fever, which carried him off in a tew days. 
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was soon followed by a desire to possess some of the 
objects which met their <‘yes, but with little cere- 
mony or discriiiiiiiatioii as to tlie means of effecting 
their (‘iid. Tliey attempted first a spare topmast^ 
then an anchor ; and these proving too pond(*rous, 
one of them tried the smith's anvil ; but, finding it 
fix(.‘d, made olT at least with tln‘ large hammer. Ano- 
ther wonder for them was to see th(‘ sailors mounting 
to the topmast ; nor was it without much hesita- 
tion tliat they ventured tlieir own feet in the shrouds. 
A little terrier dog appeared to tlumi a contemptible 
object, wholly unlit for drawing burdens or being 
yoked in a sledge, while the grunt of a hog filled 
them with alarm. 

This tribe, in features, form, and even language, 
bidong evidently to the Esquimaux, — a race widely 
diffused over all the shores of the Arctic ocean* 
TJiey appear to have little or no communication with 
the rest, and amid the general resemblance have 
sonn^ distinguishing characters. , Tin? Ixiat, large or 
small, which we almost instinctively associate with 
our idea of the Greenlander, is here wholly un- 
known. J\luch of their food is found within tlie 
deep, but is procured merely by walking over the 
icy surface, which incrusts it during the greater 
part of the year. Yet they have one important ad- 
vantage, not only over other Esquimaux, but over 
tlie most civilized of the native Americans. The 
country affords irofl, w^hich, being flattened by«harp 
stones, and inserted in a handle made of the horn 
of the sea-unicorn, forms knives much more effi- 
cient than those framed of bone by the neighbour- 
ing hordes. Again, unlike tlie other tribes, they 
have a king, who rules seemingly with gei^le sway ; 
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for they des(Tibt?d liim as strong, v(*ry good, and very 
much lK*Ioved. The discoverers did not visit the 
court of this Arctic potentate ; but they understood 
that ho dn‘w a tribub*, consisting of train-oil, seal- 
skins, and the Iwne of the unicorn. Like other Green- 
landers, they had sledges drawn by large and power- 
ful teams of dogs ; their chase w as chiefly confined to 
hares, foxes of various colours, the seal, and thenar- 
wal. They rejected with horror the perverted luxu- 
ries of biscuit, swectm<^ats, or spirits ; train-oil, as it 
stn^amtul from the seal and the unicorn, alone gra- 
tified their palates Captain Ross, swayed by na- 
tional impressions, gave to this tribe the name of 
Arctic Highlanders. 

In the northern part of this (*oast the navigators 
obs<TV(;d a r(*markable phtmomemon, — a range of 
cliffs, the snowy covering of which had exchanged 
its native white for a tint of dark crimson. This 
red snow was not only examined on the spot, but a 
portion of it was brought to England, and was ana. 
Jyzed by tho most learned men both at home and 
abroad, who have entertained various opinions as to 
the origin of the colour. The latest observations, as 
elsewhere observed, have established its vegetable 
origin. 

Having now passed JCape Dudley Digges, Cap- 
tain Rossaound himself among those spacious sounds 
which Baffin had named, but so imperfectly de- 
scribed. He seems, however, to' have followed the 
same hasty method. On looking up an inlet or open- 
ing, and seeing it^ at w hatever distance, apparently 
closed by land, life prono6nc<Hi it at once a bay, and 
deemed farther investigation superfluous. Too much 
importance seems also to have been attached to bar- 
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riers of ice, whicli in many ciises wen^ only t('mpo- 
rary. He sailed past Wolsteiiholme and Whale 
Sounds very quickly, without approaching ev<*n their 
entrance ; concluding them to he hl(Mrk(‘d up with 
ice, and afford no hope* of a passage. As these 
openings stretched towards the north, it must hcj ad- 
mitted that they could not in this high latitude be 
considered very favourabh* as to a western route. He 
came next to Sir Thomas Smith's Sound, which we 
may recollect Haffin to have d(»scrihed as tiui most 
spacious and promising in tlu^ whoh* circuit ol* these 
coasts. It was vit^wed with grt^ater attention ; but 
Captain Ross considered hims(‘lf as having distinctly 
seen it, at the distance of tiigliteen league's, com[)letely 
enclosed by land. The spac^e aj)p(‘ars too great for 
so positive an inference, and the beli(‘f that ice bar. 
red its entranc<J seems to Ijave been adopt(;d on V(Ty 
slight grounds. He came next to a spac'ious bay, 
which had hitherto been unknown and unobserved, 
— afterwards to that which Baffin had called AldcT- 
man Jones's Sound ; but in r(‘S[x‘ct to both, the icf' 
at their entrance, and the? apparent Ixiundary of 
high land in the interior, led, as in the other instan- 
ces, to a prompt and unfavourable conclusion. 

The season wtis now somc^what advanced, the 
end of August approached^ the sun set after a per* 
petual day of two months and a half, and a thick 
fog rendered the lengthening nights more ghKiiny. 
The land, seen at some distance, cojisisted of very 
high and steep mountains, presentuig, however, 
some spots fit for human habitation. An opening, 
forty-five miles wide, to the southward of a promon- 
tory which was named Cape Charlotte, was decided 
against in the usual . summary manner. On the 
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30th Au^rust, tlie expedition came to a most mag- 
nificent inlets bordered by lofty mountains of peculiar 
grandeur^ wliile the water, being clear and free from 
ice, presented so tempting an appearance that it was 
impossible to refrain from entering. This channel, 
which soon proved to be the Lancaster Sound of Baf- 
fin, was ascended for thirty miles ; during which run 
oflicers and men crow'ded the topmast, filled with 
enthusiastic hope, and judging that it afforded much 
fairer hopes of success than any of those so hastily 
passed. Captain Hoss, however, and tliose whom 
he consulted, never showed those sanguine expecta- 
tions. He soon thought that he discovered a high 
ridge stretching dir(H‘tly across the inlet ; and though 
a great part of it w'as deeply involvt^d in mist, yet 
a passage in this direction w’as judgc^d to be hope- 
less. The sea lK*ing open, however, th(‘ commander 
proceeded ; but about twelve o’clock Mr Bcjverley, 
the assistant-surgeon, came down from th(» crow’s 
nest, stating, that he had seen the land stretching 
very nearly acr(»ss the entire bay. Ilenmpon, it is 
said, all hopes were renounced, even by the most 
sanguine, and Captain Ross sailed onward merely for 
the purpose of making some magnetical observations. 

At three o’clock, the sky having cleared, the 
commander himself went on deck, wiien he states 
that he distinctly saw across the bottom of the bay 
a chain of mountains continuous and connected 
with those which formed its opposite shores. The 
weather then becoming unsettled, he made the sig- 
nal to steer the vtjssels out of Lancaster Sound. 
Lieutenant Parry, however, declares that to him, in 
the Isabella, this signal appeared altogether mysteri- 
ous, being himself full of Bie most sanguine expec- 
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tations, and seeing no ground whatever for thi6 
abrupt retreat; but his duty obliged Jiim to fol- 
low. 

On regaining the entrance of this great channel, 
Captain Ross continued to steer southward along the 
western shore of Baffin's Bay and Davis's Strait, with- 
out seeing any entrance which afforded equal pro- 
mise. CumlK^rland Strait alone was similar in mag- 
nitude ; but it could lead only into tlie higher lati- 
tudes of Hudson's Bay, and afforded thus little chance 
of a free passage into tluj Arctic, sea. AfttT surveying, 
therefore, some of these shores, he returned home 
early in October. 

The Captain arrived in England under the most 
decided conviction, that Baffin’s observations had 
been perfectly cornict, and that Lancaster Sound 
was a bay, affording no en trainee into any west(?m 
sea. If even any strait existed betwe(»n the moun- 
tains, it must, he conceived, be for ever innavig- 
able on ac<!Ount of the ic(.‘ with which it is filhjd. 
The intelligent individuals, however, who had fit- 
ted out the expend ition with such zttal and on so 
great a scale, felt deep dissatisfaction both at this 
conclusion and at the premises from which it had 
been drawn. The grounds, in particular, on which 
Lancaster JSound, an 0 |}ening so noble and so spaci- 
ous, and in a position so favourable in respcjct to 
western discovery, had b(H;n so abruptly quitted, 
appeared wholly inadmissible. The same opinion 
was very decidedly espoi|sed by several of the offi- 
cers, and especially by Lieutenant Parry, who was 
second in command, but had never been consulted 
on the occasion, and who detdared the relinquish- 
ment of all attempt at discovery at that cr^^is to be 
in his eyes completely imaccountable. It Was de- 
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termiiied, in short, that a fresh expedition should 
be equii)ped and intrusted to Mr Parry, that he 
mi^dil fulfil, if i>ossibl(*, his own sanguine hopes and 
thos(‘ of his employers. He was furnished with the 
Heela of 37fi tons, and a crew of fifty-eight men ; 
and with the Griper gun-brig of tons, and 
thirty-six mcm, commanded by Lieutenant Liddon. 
These ships were made as strong and as well-fitted 
as possible for the navigation of tlui Arctic seas; 
and were stored with ample provisions for two years, 
a (!opious supply of antiscorbuti(;s, and every thing 
which could enable the crews to endure the most 
extreme rigours of a Polar winter. 

Lieutenant Parry, destined to outstrip all his 
predecessors in the career of Arctic dis(*overy, weigh- 
ed anchor from the Nore on the 11th May, (1819,) 
and on th<'20th round(‘d the most northerly point of 
tlie Orkneys. He endeavoured to cross the Atlantic 
about the parallel of 58®, and though impedtid during 
the first fortjiight of June by a series of unfavourable 
weather, obtained on the 15th, from the distance 
apparently of not less than forty leagues, a view of 
the lofty cliffs composing Cape Farewell. On the 
18th the ships first fell in with icebtTgs, the air be- 
ing also filled with petrels, kittiwakes, terns, and 
other winged inhabitants of the northern sky. 
Parry now made an effort to push north and w^est, 
through the icy masses, in the direction of Lan- 
caster Sound ; but these suddenly closed upon him ; 
and on the 25th the two ships were so immove- 
ably beset, that no power could turn their heads a 
single point of the compass. The vessels remain- 
ed thus fixed, but safe, when, on the morning of 
the second day, a heavy roll of the sea loosened 
the ice, and drove its masses against them with such 
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Violence, tliat only their very strong construction saved 
them from severe in jury. The discoverers therefore 
were fain to extri<*ate themselves as soon as possible ; 
and, resigning the idea of reaching Lancaster Sound 
by the most direct route, lM‘gan to coast northward 
along the bordiir of this gn»at icy fitdd, till they should 
find o})en water. In this progress they verified the 
observation of Davis, that in the narrow^est part of 
the great sea, misnamed his Strait, the shores on 
each sid(‘ could lx‘ discovered at the same moment. 
Thus tiny procecxh^d, till they rea(*hed the Women's 
Islands and Ilopt* Sanderson, in about latitude 73°. 
As every step was now likely to carry them farther 
from their destination. Parry determined upon a des- 
perate push to tin; westward. Favoured with a mo- 
derate l)reeze, the ships W(;re run into the detached 
pieces and floes of ice, through which they were 
heaved with hawsers ; but the obsbichis be(;ame al- 
ways heavier, till they wenj completely beset, and a 
heavy fog coining on, made them little able to take 
advantage of any favourable change. Yet in the 
cx)urs(? of a week, tliough repeatedly and sometimes 
dangerously b(\set, they warped tlu^ir way from lane 
to lane of open watcT, till only one lengthened floe 
separated th(?m from a wide open sea to the west- 
ward. By lalxiriously sawing through this obstruc- 
tion, tiny w'cre able to penetrate finally the great icy 
barrier, and saw the western shore, clear of ice, ex- 
tending before them. 

The navigators now^ Ixife directly down upon Laxu 
caster Sound, and on the 30th July found them, 
selves at its entrance. They fidt an extraordinary 
emotion as they recognised this magnificent chan, 
nel, with the lofty clifiTs by which it was guarded. 
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aware that a very short time would dcicide the fate 
of their grand undertaking. They were tantalized^ 
how(^ver, by a fresh breeze coining directly down 
the Sound, which suffered them to make only very 
slow progress. There was no appearance, however, 
of obstruction either from ice or land, and even the 
heavy swell which came down the inhit, driving the 
water repeatedly in at the stern -window’^s, was hailed 
as an indication of open sea to the westward. The 
Hecla left the Griper behind, but still without mak- 
ing any great way herself till the 3d August, when 
an easterly breeze sprung up, carrying both vessels 
rapidly forward. A crowd of sail was set, and they 
pushed triumphantly to the westw’^ard. Their minds 
were filled witli anxioiLs hope and suspense. The 
mast-heads were crowded with officers and men, 
and the sua^essive reports brought down from the 
topmast pinnacle, called the crowds nest, were eagerly 
listened to. Their course was still unobstructed. 
They passed various headlands, with several wide 
openings tow^ards the north and south, which they 
hastily named CrokcT Bay, Navy Board Inlet, &c. ; 
but these it w'as not their present object to explore. 
The wind, freshening more and more, carried them 
happily forward, till at midnight they found them- 
selves in longitude 83° 12', nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles from the mouth of the grand inlet, ^yhich 
still retained a breadth of fifty miles. The success 
of the expedition, they fondly hoped, was now to a 
great extent decided. 

The Hecla at this time slackened her course to 
allow her companion to come up, which she did in 
longitude 85°. They together proceeded to longi. 
tude 86° 30', and foun^ tw^o other inlets, which 
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they named Burnet and Stratton; then a bold 
cape named Fell foot, forming apparently the termi- 
nation of this long line of coast. The lengthened 
swell which still rnll(‘d in from the north and west, 
with the oceanic colour of the waters, inspired the flat- 
tering hop(? that they had already passed the r(»gion 
of straits and inlets, and wore now wafted along the 
wide (!xpanse of the Polar basin. Nothing, in short, 
it was hoped, would henceforth obstruct their pro- 
gress to Icy C3ape, the western boundary of AmtTica. 
An alarm of land was given, but it proved to arise 
only from an island of no great cxbmt. However, 
more land was sewn discov(T(Tl beyond Cape Fell- 
foot, which was as(‘(Ttiiined to be the entrance to a 
noble bay, extending on their right, which lh(*y nam- 
ed Maxwell Bay. An uninterrupte<l range of s(*a still 
stretched out [)efor(‘ them, though they were some- 
what discomposed by seeing on the south a line of 
continuous ice; but it left an oja^n route before them, 
and they hojxjd to find it merely a detacln^d stream. A 
little 8pac(‘ onwards, however, they discovered, with 
deep dismay, this icti to be joined to a compact and 
impenetrable body of flo(‘s, which completely crossed 
the chaniK;!, and joined the western point of Max- 
well Bay. It Iwhoved them, tlierefore, immediately 
to draw back, to avoid being embay(‘d in ice, along 
the edges of which a violent surf was then beating. 
Tlieoflicers began to amuse themselves with fruitless 
attempts to catch white whales, when the w'eather 
cleared, and tliey saw to the south an open sea with 
a dark water-jAy. Parry, hoping that this might 
lead to a free passage in a lower latitude, steered 
in this direction, and found himself at the mouth 
of a great inlet, ten leagues broad, with visible 
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termination ; and to the two capes at its entrance he 
gave the naine>s of Clarence and Seppings. 

The mariners, finding the western shore of tliis in- 
let d(*epiy eiicumlMTi^d with ice, moved across to the 
eastern, where tlu^y found a broad and open chan- 
nel. The coast was th(* most dreary and desolate 
they had ever belu^Id even in the? Arctic world, pre- 
senting scarc(dy a si'mblanee eitiier of animal or ve- 
getable life. Navigation was rendere d more arduous 
from th(‘ (‘ntire irr<*gularity of the coni])ass, now (;vi- 
dently approaching to the magnetic pole, and sho^v- 
ing an excess of variation which they vainly attempt- 
ed to measure, so that the binnacl(‘s wen^ laid aside 
as useless lumber. They sailed a hundred and 
twenty miles up this inhd, and its augmenting width 
ins})ired them with corresponding liopes ; when, 
with extreme consternation, they suddenly pere(‘ived 
the ice to diverge from its parallel course, running 
close in with a point of land which appean*d to 
form tlie southern extremity of the l asb'rn shore. 
To tliis foreland they gave tin* name of Cape Kater. 
The western liorizon also apfieared covtTcd with 
heavy and c*xtensive floes, a bright and dazzling ic(»- 
blink (‘xtending from shore to shore. The name of 
the Prince Pegent was given to this spacious inlet, 
which Parry strongly suspeeb'd must liave a com- 
munication with Hudson's Bay. He now determin- 
ed to return to tlie old station, and vvatcli tlie op- 
portunity w'hen the relenting ice would allow the 
ships to proc*eed westward. * That station was reach- 
ed not without some diflieulty, amid ice and fog. 
At Prince Leopold's Islands, on the lath, the ice 
was as impenetrabte as ever, with a bright blink, 
and from the top of a high hill tliere was no water 
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to be seen ; luckily also there was no land. On the 
18th, on gettinfj once more close to the northern 
shore, the navifjators l><‘gan to make a litthi way, 
and some showers of rain and snow, acc'ompanied 
with heavy wind, produced such an ehect, that on 
the 21st the whole ice had disappt‘ared, a?id they 
could st*arcely believe it to 1 k" the saint* sea which 
had just before been covered with floes upon floes 
as far as tht* eyt^ could reach. 

Mr Parry now crowded all sail to the westward, 
and, though detained by want of wind, he passed Rad- 
stock Bay, Capt‘s lJurd and llotham, and Beechy 
Island ,* after which he rt^ached a fuit* and broad inlet 
leading to the north, to which hi^ assigned Welling- 
ton, the greatest name of tin* agt*. Tht? sea up this 
inlet being perfectly open, he would not have hesi- 
tated to ascend it, had there not lu^en before him, 
along the south coast of an island nam(*d Cornwallis, 
an open channel h*ading in a direction which, being 
due west, In* could have? no h(\sitation in pn.'ferring, 
Wellington Inlet was now considered by the navi, 
gators, so high were th<*ir hopes, as forming the west- 
ern Iwundary of the land stretching from Baflin's 
Bay to the Polar sea, into which tlM*y had little doubt 
they were entering. For this reason Captain Parry 
did not hesitah? to give to the great channel, which 
had effec:ted so desirable a junction, the meritt'd ap- 
pellation of Barrow’s Strait, afU-T the much-esteem- 
ed promoter of the exp<?dition. A favourable breeze 
now sprung up, and the adventuriTS passed gaily and 
triumphantly sdong the extensive shore of Corn- 
wallis Island, then coasted a larger island named Ba- 
thurst, and next a smaller one calh?d Byam Jlilartin. 
At this last place they judged, by some exif.^'^iments. 
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that they had passed the ma^etie meridian^ situa- 
ted, probably, in about 100 d(J^ees west longitude, 
and where th(* compass would have pointed due 
south instead of due north. The navigation now 
became extremely difficult, in consequence of thick 
fogs, which not only froze on the shrouds, but, as 
the i^mpass was also usc^less, took away all means of 
knowing the direction in wiiicli they sailed. They 
were obliged to trust to tin; land and ice preserv- 
ingth(‘saiii<»Jine, and sometiintvs employed the most 
odd expi‘di(^iits for ascertaining the precise point. 
They encountered also a compact floe of ice, through 
which they wtTe obliged to lM)re their w^ay by main 
force. Through all th(‘se obstaclt‘s they reached the 
coast of an island larger than any before discovered, 
to wh ich they gave the name of Mel ville. The wind 
now failed, and th(‘y slowly moved forw^ard by tow- 
ing and warping, till, on the 4th September, Mr 
Parry could announce to his joyful crew, that, hav- 
ing reached the longitude of W, they 'wcTe l>e- 
coine entitled to the reward of £o(H)(K promised by 
Parliament to the first crew who should attain that 
meridian. The mariners push(*d forward with re- 
doubled ardour, but soon found th(‘ir course arresU*d 
by an imixmetrable icy barrier. They waited nearly 
a fortnight in hop(*s of overcoming it ; till about the 
20th their situation became alarming. Tlu* young ice 
Ixjgan rapidly to form on the surfaci* of the waters, 
retarded ojily by winds and swells ; so that Captain 
Parry w as convinced, in the ev(‘nt of a single hour's 
calm, that he would be frozen up in the midst of the 
sea. No option was therefore left but to return, and to 
choose* between tw^o apparently good harbours, w^hich 
had been recently passed on Melville Island. Not 
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without difficulty he readied this place by the 24th, 
and made choic(* of tlie most western harlxiur, as that 
alone whicJi afTord(*d full security ; but it was neces- 
sary to cut two miles throucli a larije floe 'with which 
it was filled. To (?ffcct this arduous operation, the 
seamen marked with l)oardiii|T.pik(»s two parallel 
lines, at tin* distance of somewhat more than the 
breadtli of the lar^^er sliip. They sawed alon^f these 
two lines, .and then by cross-sawings d<‘tadied lar^re 
pieces, which w(‘re S(‘parated diai^onally in order to 
l>e floated out ; and sometimes boat-sails were fas- 
tened to them to take the advantaj^e of a favourable 
breeze. On the 2()th the ships were established in 
five fathoms wTiter, at alK>ut a calile s lcn(ytJi from 
the l>each. For some time the ice was daily <'leared 
round them ; but this was soon found an endless 
and us(*less lalxiur, and tlx^y w(‘r(‘ allowt'd to be? re- 
jjularly frozen in for tin*, winter. 

Mr Parry then applied himself to name th(‘ ex- 
tended irroup of lar^;<* islands ahufr which he had 
passed. He called them at first New Goorffiei^ hut, 
recollecting that this apjHdlalion had b(*<‘U pre-occii- 
pied by a large island in the Pacific, he gave the 
name of the North (reorgian Islands'* after his 
majesty George HI., whose reign had biicn so emi- 
jiently distinguished by the <*xtension of nautical 
and geograyihical knowledge. 

The commander, finding himsedf and his ships shut 
in for a long and dreary win ter, devoted his attention, 
with judicious activity and a mixture of firmness 
and kindness, to mitigate those evils wiiich, even in 
lower latitudes, had often rendered an Arctic win- 
tering so fatal. His provisions being very ample, he 
allowed the sailors weekly a pouiid of Donltt^'s pret 
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served meat, and a pint of concentrated soup, instead 
of a pound of salt IxM'f; beer and wine* were served in- 
st(;ad of spirits ; and a certain allowances was made of 
sour-krout, pickles, and vinegar. The sailors were also 
called togesther daily, and made to swallow a quanti- 
ty of liine-jui(?e and sugar in prc'sence of the officers, 
their inij)rovidence being such as to afford otherw'ise 
no hope of tlnnr sjM)ntaneously imbihing this salu- 
tary draught. Th(‘ir gums and shins were also re- 
gularly (‘xainiiK'd, in order to det(*et scurvy in its 
earliest symptoms. It was necessary to be very eco- 
nomical of fu(;l, the small quantity of moss and turf 
which could be* collected Indiig too W(*t to be of any 
use. By placing the apparatus for baking in a cen- 
tral position, and by S(‘veral otluT arrangements, the 
<rabin was maintained in a very comfortable tem- 
perature ; but still, around its extrimiities and in 
the lH'd-])laces, stcjam, vapour, and ev(m the breath, 
settled, first as moisture and then as \v,v ; to dry 
and remove* these aiinoyanc(\s tH.*came therefore a part 
of their daily employment. 

Mr Parry was, from the first, aware that nothing 
acted more strongly as an antiscorbutic, than to keep 
the men’s minds in a lively and che(*rful state. HLs 
plans for this purpose were very original, and prov- 
ed very effectual. Arrangements wen* made for the 
(K'casional performance of a play, in a region very 
remote certainly from any to wliich the drama ap- 
peared congenial. Lieutenant Beechey was nomi- 
nated stag(*-manager, and the officers came forward 
as amateur performers. The very expectation thus 
raised among the seamen, and the bustle of preparing 
a room for the purpose, were extremely salutary ; and 
when the North Georgian theatre opened with ^^Miss 
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in her Teens/’ these hardy tars were convulsed with 
laughter, not a little excited, fWThaps, by viewing 
their olficers in so singular and novel a position ; at 
all events, th<‘ Arctic* nianag(‘in<*nt was extremely 
popular. As the small stock contained in one or two 
chance volumes was c*xhaiisted, original (*om positions 
wen* produced, and afterwards formed into a little 
collection. The officers had another source of amuse- 
ment in the North (rc^orgia Guz(‘ltc‘, of which Cap- 
tain Sabine liec'ame editor, and all wen* invited to 
contribute to this chronicle* of the* frozen regions. 
Even those who ht*sitatcHl to a[)pear as writers, en- 
livened the circle* by sewen* but good-humoun‘d cri- 
ticisms : 

Thus passed the time, 

Till, through the lucid cJianihers ol‘ tJie south, 

Looked out the joyous Sun. 

It was on the 4th Novemb(*r that this great orb 
ought to have takem his leave* ; but a d(M*p haze pre- 
v(*nted them from bidding a formal lan*well, and 
from ascertaining the p(*riod down to which refrac- 
tion would have rendered him visible ; yet he was 
rejwrted to be? se(*n from the mast-head on the? J 1 th. 
Amid various occupations and amusements, the 
shortest day came on almost unexpe(*ted, and the 
seamen then watched with ph;asure the mid-day 
twilight gradually strengthening. On the 23th Jan- 
uary none of the fixed stars could be seen at noon 
by the naked eye; and on tin* 1st and 2d of Febru- 
ary the sun was looked for, luit the sky was wrapped 
in mist ; however, on the .*kl he was perceived from 
the maintop of the Hccla. Through the greatest 
depth of the Polar niglit, the officers, 6 ^ nng the 
brief Uvilight, had taken a regular walk dhtwo or 
three hours ; avoiding only to go farther than a mile. 
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lest tliey should be overtaken by snow-drift. Then' 
was a want of objects to diversify this walk. A 
dreary monotonous surface of dazzliii^r white covered 
land and sea ; the view of tin* ships, the smoke as- 
<*cndm^5 from them, tlie sound of human voices, which 
throng]) th(' calm and <rold air was carried to an (‘X- 
traord inary distance, alone gave any animation to 
this wintry scene. The ofTn't'rs, however, persever- 
ed in tlu'ir daily walk, and ex(‘rcis(‘ was also enforced 
upon the men, who, cvt'ii wh(*ii pn'venU'd by tin' 
weatlier from leaving the vessel, w('re made to run 
pound th<‘ deck, keeping time to tlie tune of an or- 
gan. This movement they did not at first entirt'ly 
relish ; but no plea against it bt ing admitted, they 
conA'<Tted it at last into matter of frolic. 

Jiy tlic above means lu'altli was maintaiiu'd on 
board the sliips to a surprising degre«‘. Early in 
January, hovvevc'r, Mr Scallon, the gunncT, felt 
symptoms, first in the legs and tht'U in tin? gums, 
that decid(‘dly indicated the prcsenct' of scurvy, 
of which tin' immediate caust' appearc'd to be the 
gr(*at colh'ction of damp which had formc'd around 
his b<'d-plac(*. .\t this first alarm, all the antiscor- 
butics oil board, lemon-juice, pickles, spruce-beer, 
&c., W(‘re put into requisition ; a small quantity of 
mustard and cress was also raisi'd from mould placi'd 
over the stov(*-pi])e ; and such was tin* succc'ss of 
thesi* nn'asures, that in nine days the patient could 
walk without pain. Farther on in the season a 
numlH*r of slighter cases occurred, which wen? some- 
what aggravated by an accident. As the men were 
taking their musicral pt?rarabulation round the deck, 
a house erected on shore, and containing a number 
of tin* most valuable instruments, was seen to bt* 
on fire. The crew instantly ran, pulled off the roof 
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with ropos, knocked down a part of tlie sides, and 
being thus enal>led to throw in large qiiantiti<‘s of 
snow, sueeeedc'd in subduing the nanu\s. Now, liow- 
ever, their faces present«‘d a curious spectacle, every 
nose and che(*k being wliit<‘ with frost-bites, wliih* 
the medical gentlemen, with their assistants, w^en* 
obliged to run from one to the otht‘r, and rub them 
with snow*, in order to restore animation. With one 
man tin* amputation of several of his fingers became 
nec(‘ssary, and no h‘ss than sixteen wen* ad(h‘d to the 
sick-list. 

Tin* animal tribt's disaj)peared (‘arly in tin* winter 
from this frozen r(*gion. The otfnH*rs, on the loth 
l)ctob(*r, made a shooting (‘xcursion, enjoying a very 
fine day, though wdth tin* lln:*rmonn*t(T 47’ below 
the fre(;zing-point ; but tln*y did not find a (h*(‘r, a 
grouse, or any animal which could lx* ranked Jisgajne. 
All of them deserting this wintry realm, had crossed 
the seas to Ann'rica. There remained only a pa(*k 
of w'olv(‘s, which s(‘r(*naded the cn*w's nightly, not 
venturing to attack, hut contriving to avoid being 
capturt*d. A beautiful white fox was caught and 
made a pet of. On the 12th May one of the men 
gave notice that In? had seen a jitarmigan ; and at- 
tention being thus excited, JMr ]5everl(?y next day 
brought one down, and on tin* loth three coveys 
were discoven?d. The footsteps of deer wen? also 
seen, wdiich, from the impr(*ssion made on the snow, 
seemed to be incning^northwards. P>om this time 
ptarmigans w’(*re supplied in tolerabh? numb(*rs ; but 
they WTn* made strictly a common gw)d, being divid- 
ed equally among the (?rew', Avilh only a preferenw* 
in favour of the sick. There w as found, mixed 
with moss under the snow% an abundai^ of the 
herb sorrel, a most potent antidote against scurvy. 
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By these supplies^ and by the more genial weather, 
the h(‘a]th of the crew, which at the end of Marcli 
had been in a somewhat alarming state, was com- 
pletely restored before the ])eginning of June. In 
extending their ex<*ursions, how^i*v(T, they were con- 
sid(‘rably incomm(Mled by that distressing inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, produced from the glare of snow, 
called sn(nv-[)Iindness. It was cured in a few days 
by cold applications, and it was prevented in future 
by covering tiie <‘y(‘s, or by w’earing spectacles, in 
which cra])(^was used iiist(‘ad of t;lass. 

On th(* Kith March the North G(‘orgian theatre 
was (dosed with an,ap])ropriat(‘ address, and the ge- 
neral att(‘ntiou was now turned to the means of ex- 
trication from th(' ice. By the 17th May the seam(*n 
liiwl so far cut th(‘ ic(* from around the ships as to allow 
tli(‘ni t(» float ; but in tiu* s<‘a it was still iinnu)V(‘able. 
This interval of painful ina(!tion was employed by 
1 'aptain Parry in an excursion across Melville Island. 
The ground was still mostly cov(*red with sofUmed 
snow, and evtm the cleared tracts were extremely de- 
solate, though chec(]uered by intervals of fine verdure. 
D(»er w"en» sec^n traversing the plains in considerable 
iiuinliers. To the north appeared aiiothcT island, to 
w hich w^as given the name of Sabine. By the middle 
of J une pools w'ere everywhere formt'd ; the dissolved 
w attT flowx‘d in streams, and even in torrents, which 
rendered hunting and travelling unsafe. There w'ere 
also chaiiTiels of w^ater in which boats could pass ; yet 
throughout June and July the great covering of fix* 
in the surrounding s(*a remained entire, and kept the 
ships in harbour. On the 2d of August, however, 
the whole mass, by one of those sudden movements 
to wdiich it is liable, broke up and floated out ; and 
the explorers had now' of>en water in which to prose- 
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cute their discovery. It was consoJatory to think, tiiat 
this was the very season at whi<*h they had last year 
enter(*d Lancaster Sound ; and if they could make 
as ()riniant a voyafre this sumnuT, the following one 
would see tluMU not far from Jh‘hring’s Straits. But 
it was not without some obstructions that on the 4th 
they rt‘ache<l lln* same spot wIhtc* th(‘ir |)rogress had 
been formerly arrested. On tlu‘ loth tlnw wen' en- 
abled to make a cc'rtain progn'ss ; alW wliich the 
frozen surface of tin* ocean assunu'd a mon^ (‘oinpatl 
and impenetrable aspt'ct than had <‘V(‘r In^forc' been 
witnessed. The offu*(*rs ascended some of the lofty 
heights w'hich bord(*r(^d tln^ coast; but, in a long 
reach of sea to the westward; no lM)undary was s(‘en 
to these i(;y barriers. Then* appeared only the wt^stir 
eni extremity of ]M(‘lvilIe Island, nann*d Cap(‘ Dun- 
da.s ; and in th(‘ distanct* a bold high coast, which 
tht'y named Banks’s Land. As c*ven a brisk (easterly 
gale did not produce the slightest movement in this 
frozen surface, lln'y were Jed to b(*]ieve that on the 
other side then* jnust be a large barrit*r of land, by 
which it was held in a fix<*d state. On considering all 
<*ircumstances, then* appeared no alternative? but to 
make their way honiew^anl whih? yet the s(?asori per- 
mitted. 8oiii(* additional obs(*rvations w^ere made 
on their return, on the two cf)asts extmiding along 
Barrow's Strait. 

Mr Parry's arrival in Britain was hailed with th(‘ 
highest exultation. To have sai led upwards of thirty 
degrees of longitude lieyond the jxiint reacdied by 
any former navigator, — to have discovered so many 
new lands, islands, and bays, — to have established 
the much-contested existence of a Polar sea north 
of America, — finally, after a wintering 0 / eleven 
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months, to have brought back his crew in a sound 
and vigorous state,* — wert‘ enough to raise l)is name 
alwjve tJiat of any former Arctic* voyager. 

No h(\sitation was felt as to senduig out another 
expedition ; but, considering the strength of the ul- 
timaU* l)arriers whicli liad twhv arrested tin? pro- 
gress of tin* last, it bcrame important to consider 
whetlMT tliere was Jiot any otlier channel by whicJi 
the Polar sea, now ascertaiiu^l to exist, might b(* 
reach(‘d and travt‘rs(‘d with gn^ater facility. In Hud- 
son's liay, neitluT of tin* great northern sounds of 
tht* Wt*lcome nor of Fox's (Channel liad been traced 
to a termination. iMiddleton, in tin* former inlet, 
had asc(‘nded liight*!* than any other navigator ; but 
^ thick cloud had been rais(‘d around his n^putation, 
and his Frozen Strait^ after all, was very likely to 
be only a temporary barrier. If from either of these* 
sounds a passage* should open into the Polar s(,‘a, it 
might be navigated in a much lower latitude than 
that in which Parry had wintered, and might per- 
haps b(‘ also five from those larg(* insular masses 
m >vhich he had been entangled. There was fitted 
out th(*n a new expedition, in whiirh the Fury, of 
827 tons, was i’onjoined with tin* Ib‘cla ; the com- 
mander conceiving that two vessels of nearly equal 
dimensiiJiis were best calculated for co-operating 
with and aiding each other, while tin; examination 
of coasts and inlets could best Ik* carried on by 
Iwats. This oflicer, now promoted to the rank of 
t*Hptain, hoisted his flag on lH)ard the Fury ; while 

• Only one man died in the course of their long and 
})enlous voyage, hut whose decease was no way referable 
to rf connexion with the expedition, the origin of his malady 
having been of a date anterior to the sailing of the ships. 
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Captain Lyon, already distiiimiislied by Jiis ser- 
vices ill Africa, received the command of tin* Hec- 
la, and proved himself fully conipi*t(*nt to tin* ar- 
duous duties of this new servict*. The (‘quip- 
meiit, the victualling, and the heatim: of the 
vessels, wt*re all arraiij^ed with tin* jrreatest can*, 
and with various iin|)rovem(*nts suiTKcsted by ex- 
perience. 

The expedition was ready to sail on thetUh iMay, 
K121, and havinij then quitt(*d tin* Nore, passt*d 
through the Pt*ntland Frith and by Capt^ Farewell, 
suffering repeated d(*tention ; but wt* shall not pause 
till we find it on the 2d July at the mouth of nudson's 
Straits. Captain Parry, accustomed as he was to 
scenes of Polar desolation, was struck with the pe- 
<*uliarly dreary aspt‘ct which thesi* short's prt'sentt'd. 
The naked rocks, the snow still covering the valleys, 
and tin* thick fogs that hung over them rendered 
the sc(*n(* indescribably gloonn% Tin* ships wt*re 
soon surround(*d l)y icebergs, which in oin* place 
amounted to tin* number of fifty-four, — out* rising 
258 f(*(*t al>ove tin* sea. They were att(*nded by 
large floes, rendered very formidahh* by their rota- 
tory motion. The peculiar dairger of these* straits, 
often remarktHl by form(*r navigators, arises from the 
strong tides and currents that rush in from th<.* 
Atlantic, and cause continual and violent move- 
ments among the huge icy masvses with which the 
channels are filled. Captain Lyon liad proof of tlieir 
strength when he had two hawsers re[M*atediy car- 
ried away, and his best liower-anchor, wt'ighiiig more 
than a ton, wrenched from the tK)ws, and broken off as 
if it had been crockery ware. Amid these troubles, 
the sailors were amused by the sight of tEv'^e com- 
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panion-ships, two belonging to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company^ and one bringing out settlers for Lord 
Selkirk’s colony. Th(‘s<‘ last, who wen^ chiefly 
Dutch and Germans, were s(H*n waltzing on deck 
oftem for hours together, and were only driven in by 
a severe fall of snow. Although almost in despair 
at the numerous detentions th(‘y had (^xperiem^ed, 
th(jy recrciated themselves from time to time by ma- 
trimonial arrangements, in \vhich they were so dili- 
gent, that, it is said, there was scarc(‘Iy a ball which 
did not end in a raarriagt*. 

Amid thes<‘ obstructions, the ships spent nineteen 
days in making seventy inil(‘s ; which course*, how- 
ever, brought them, on the* 21st, within tw^o leagues 
of what are calle*d the* Savage* Islands. On the* fedlow- 
ing afte‘rnoem a loud shouting was ht‘ard ove‘r the* ie*(*, 
and soon after there appe‘are*d a nume*rous band of 
natives, paddling their canoes thre)ugh the lanes of 
open water, or, where these faih*d, drawing the*m 
over the pit'ce^s of ie*e. Among a great number of 
kayaks, e)r boats rowed by a single man, (see plate, 
p. 181,) were five oomiaks, or women’s boats, con- 



structed of a frame->vork of wood and whalebone, 
covered with deer-skins, having flat sides and hot- 
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tom, and of coiisid(Table size. One of them, 25 feet 
by 8, contained women, boj^s, and eliildren, to the 
number of twenty-one. Pre.senlly b(‘^(an a wild, 
merry, noisy se(*ne of frolic and traffic. The natives 
carried it on witJi eagerness and evt‘n fury, stripping 
tliemselves of the? very skins vvJii(*h formed their 
only <*overing, till they wen* in a stat(‘ of total nu- 
dity, exc(‘pt that the ladi(‘s always made a laudabh* 
reservation of their bn*(?che.s. Th(‘y drovt* what 
they m(‘ant should bt* an exc(‘ssiv(‘Iy hard bargain ; 
yet, being wholly ignorant of the value of the rich 
skins with whit'h nature has invest(*d tin* animals 
of this Arctic climaU*, they raist‘d shouts of triumph 
when they obtaini'd iji exchange* a nail, a saw, or a 
razor. Their aspect was wikh'r and mon^ dishevelled 
than that of any other trik* e‘ven among this rude 
race ; tlH‘ir charact<*r also seems fj<*rc(T and more* .sa- 
vage ; and indeed it is in this quarter that most of the 
tragical <*ncoiniters with Esquimaux have tarurred. 
Sonn* of the ancient dames w en; pronouncejd to be the 
most hideous obje'cts that mortal eye had <‘ver Ih*- 
held ; inflamed ey(‘s, wrinkled skin, black teeth, and 
deformed featun*s, renden*d them scarcely human : 
Jieiice much apology was found for the dark and 
dire suspicions cherished by Frobisher’s cr(;w re- 
specting one of these damsels, and the odd inv(*sti- 
gation to which it had prompt(;d. Tiie children 
were rather pretty ; though, from being thrown 
carelessly into the bottom of the boats, they had 
much the appearance of the young of wi’ld animals. 
Besides traffic, the natives <;arried on a great deal of 
rather rude frolic, like that of ill-regulated school- 
lM)ys. Om; of them got kdiind a sailor, shouted 
loudly in one ear, and gave Jiim a hearty^:- on the 
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other, wliieli was hailed witli a loud and general 
laugh. Tlu y also carried oji a ilanee, consisting chief- 
ly of violent heaping and stampijig, thougli in t(der- 
alflc tinn^. 

Tn s|)it(M)f every ohstruction. Captain Parry, early 
in August, reac!u‘d the eiitraiici' of Fox's (’han- 
nel, and came in view of Southain|)ton Island. It 
was now the question, whether to sail directly up 
this chann(‘l, and r(*ach, hy a coinparativ(*ly short 
route, l{(‘pulse Hay and tin* lnglu‘r latitudes, or to 
make the south-western circuit of Southampton 
Island, and asc(md the beaten track of the Wel- 
coini‘. Captain Parry judiciously pr(‘ferr(‘d th(‘ form- 
er, notwithstanding its unc(‘rtainti('s, on account of 
tlie great tinu* which ^vould he savi‘d should this 
cours(‘ h(‘ found practicahh*. On the lotli he came 
to a strait stretchijig westward, and aj)])ar(‘ntly se- 
parating th(» island from other land on th(‘ north. 
Hoping to find this the Frozen Strait of iMiddh'- 
ton, he entered it ; hut it soon proved a spacious and 
l)eautiful hasin, <*uclosed by land on every side. He 
named it the Duke of York's Bay, and considered 
it oile of the finest harbours in the world ; but, after 
admiring a large flo(* covered entirely with minerals, 
shelly, and ])lants, he moved out of it, and pursued 
the voyage. On the 21st tin* navigators found them- 
selves in another strait, not much encuml)er(;d 
with ice, but darkened hy thick fogs ; and, be- 
fore they almost kmwv whtTt' they wttc, a heavy 
swell from the southward showed that they had 
passed through the I'rozen Strait, and were in the 
broad channel of the Welcome. They speedily en- 
tered Repulse Bay, in which modern sptTulation 
had cherished the hope of a passage ; but a short in- 
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vesti^atioii made by lM)ats in ev(Ty diroelion proved^ 
tliat it was really as ]\IiddIetoii had d(‘seril)ed it, 
eom[)!etely eiielos(‘d. A ^lood deal of tinn* had thus 
been lost throiiyh the seeptieisni so unjustly attaeh- 
<*d to tlu^ narrativ(' of that einiritMit navigator. 

(■a])taiii Parry, havin<r eiuiu* with all spei‘d out of 
Hepiilse Pay, lh‘<iaii th(‘ eare(T of diseov(Ty alon^y 
a eoast hitherto uuknowii. An iiih't was soon found, 
and ealh'd by the naiiu* of (lon* ; but when aseeiid- 
ed a certain b'liijlh, if wasioil found to reach far in- 
land. At the mouth <»f this opeuinj;, tlie ^’alley^ were 
richly clad with t^rass and moss, the birds sinein^r, 
butterllies and other insects displaying the most 
i^audy tints, so that tin* sailors mii,d)t havt* fancied 
tlnmiselves in some happi<‘r climahs had not the 
jjii^rhty piles of ice in tin* Froz(*ii Strait told adilfer- 
ent tab*. Ilinitintj parlies trav(*rs(*d tin* country in 
various dir<‘etioiis, and the trame-laws of tin* prc*ced- 
intj year W(‘r<‘ strictly r(‘-(‘nact(‘d, by which (‘V(‘ry 
bcjist or bird slain was to In* (unployed for tin* 
neral good, allowing only the head and legs as a 
f/oncrur to tin* captor. Tin* latt(*r, however, adof>led 
and made good a theory, agre<*ably to which tin* de- 
scription was greatly «*xlernled, so as to include 
eM‘n several joints of the back-bone. 

Having pass(‘d Gon* Inlet, the expedition found 
itself among those nunn*rous isles descrilM*d by 
i\Ii(ldb*ton, wdiich fornn*d a complete labyrinth of 
various shap(*s tmd sizes, while strong currents 
s(‘tting between them in various directions, amid 
fogs and drifting ice, rendered th(‘ navigation truly 
perilous. Tlie Fury was assailed by successive 
Tnass(‘s riisliing out from an inlet ; ln*r aiu*lior was 
dragged along tlie rocks with a grinding nCrs^e, and 
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on being; drawn up, the two flukes were found to be 
l)roken off. The same vessel was afterwards carried 
by a viohmt current, amid thick mist, with- 
out there bein^ any means of guiding; or altering its 
direction ; so tliat Captain Parry considers it alto- 
gether providential tJiat she was not dashed to pieces 
against tli(‘ surrounding rocks. Howevc'r, one chan- 
in*!, and one only, was found, by which the mariners 
at last njad(‘ their way tlirough this p<‘riIous maze. 
No sooner had tliey reached tlu* optMi s(‘a^ than, 
l>eing ()l>lig(‘d to run before a strong northerly breeze, 
they wcTc much (lishc*arl<^ncd to find themselves, on 
the .Sd of S(‘pt(*mlM‘r, at the very point which they 
had left the pnrt'ding ()th of August. All the in-' 
terval had been enij)loy(*d in the mere n(*gative dis- 
covery, that th(‘r<* was nothing to discoviT. 

Ca}>taln Parry soon reached the northern c^oast, 
and resum(Kl his task, which was rendered very 
tedious by tlie nec<*ssity of examining every opening 
and chaniK*!, in the hope that each might prove the 
desired passage into the Polar ocean. He first ex- 
pkm^d a large inlet, the name of which he gave to 
Captain Lyon, then a smaller one, which was nam- 
ed from Lieutenant Hoppner ; and, by connecting 
these with Gore Inlet, In* completed his delineation 
of the coast. Tln^ seamen had then the pleasure of^ 
opening a traffic with a party of Esquimaux, whose 
first timidity was soon overcome by the hope of be- 
ing supplied with some iron tools. In the cours<» 
of this transaction, the surprise of the crew was 
roused by the conduct of a lady, who had sold one 
l)oot, but obstinately retained the other in disregard 
of the strongest remonstrances as to the ridiculous 
figure she in consequence made. At length suspi- 
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cion rose to such a that, all courtesy being set 
iiside, licr person was laid hold of, and the boot pull- 
ed off. Then inde(?d it proved a complete deposi- 
tory of stolen treasure, siiu^e no h*ss than two S|)oojfis 
and a pewter plate were found within this capacious 
n*ceptacle. 

The t*nd of SepteinlxT now approaerhed, and Cap- 
tain Parry found himself suddenly in the d(‘pth of 
winter. Snow had Iktii falling during the whole of 
the short suninier ; but tin* uniti'd warmth of th(‘ air 
and earth had nn‘lted it as it fell, and left the ground 
still open to th(‘ sun's rays. In on(‘ moment, as it 
were, the snow made good its lodgnn‘nt, and spread 
its white and dazzling inanth^ ov(t land and sea. 
The rays being th(*n no longer abh? to reach the 
soil, th(» whole b(‘canie subject to p(*rrnanent and 
inv„;*n(‘trable frost. Souk? parts of tin?, snow were 
in ;|»ed dissolved, and then refrozen in varied and 
lir iutiful forms of crystallization ; wh(T(;as at M(‘l- 
ville Island th<! dead whit<» covering once spr(*ad 
over nature had never changed its aspect. A more 
serious symptom existt^d in the rapid formation of 
the or pancake ice on the surfac<; of the deep. 
The obstacle presented by this crust was at first so 
slight as to hi) scarcely felt by a ship before a fa- 
-“^ouring gal(» ; but it continually increased, till the 
vt»ssel, rolling from side to side, and all her resources 
failing, l>ecanie, like Gulliver, bound by the feeble 
hands of Lilliputians. At the same time the va- 
rious pieces of drift-ice*, which were tossing in tin* sea 
without, had Ixjeii cemeiitcKl into one great field call- 
ed ^Hhe ice," that threatened every moment to liear 
down upon the vessels, and dash them in pi^v. Un- 
der this combination of circumstances, the m^igators 
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could no longer even attempt to reach the land, but 
<leterniined to saw into the heart of a large adjoin, 
ing floe, and there take up their winter-quarters. 
There was about half a mile to penetrate, which, in 
the pres(jnt soft state of the pancake ice, was not 
very laborious. It was, however, far from pleasant, 
tht* ice bendfrig like h*ather beneath their feet, and 
causing them sometimes to sink into the water, 
whence they did not <*scape without a very cold bath. 

CH])tain Parry was now frozen up for ajjother 
winter in the midst of the nortliern sea, and he 
forthwith apjdied liims(‘lf to make the necessary ar- 
rai)gt*ments with that judicious foresi^^lit which had 
been already so (onspicuous in tlu^ same* trying cir- ' 
eu instances. Through lessons taught by experience, 
and by sev<*ral ing<jnious contrivaiu'es, tin* ships were 
much more* thoroughly heated than in the former 
voyage ; tiu* provisioning, too, was more* ample, and 
antidot(*s against s<*urvy still more copiously sup- 
plied. The Polar theatre opened on the Dth Novein- 
l)er w ith The Rivals.” Captains Parry and Lyon 
volunteered to appear as Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute ; while the ladies had very generously re- 
moved an ample growtli of beard, disregarding tin* 
comfortable warintli whieh it afforded in an Arctic 
<*Jimate. The (company w'ere w^ell received, and car- 
ried through lln*ir performances with unabated spi- 
rit ; yet this season does not seem to have gone oft* 
cjuite W'ith the same eclat as the precedhig. No- 
velty, from the first the chief attraction, had worn 
off, and the discomfort of a stages the exhibitions of 
which were attended wdth a cold thirty degrees under 
the fret*zing-point, beerame rather severe. The sail- 
ors found for themselves a more sober and useful, as 
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well as efficacious remedy against ennuL They 
established a school, in which the blotter instructed 
undertook to revive the knowh'dge of letters among 
Others who had almost entirely lost the slight tinc- 
ture which they had once imbibed. These hardy 
tars applied themselves to their boo]| with ardent 
and laudable zeal, and showed a pride in their new 
attainments like that of little boys at school. By 
Christmas sixteen well-written copitis wen^ forth- 
coming from those who, two months Ix'fon^ could 
scarcxdy form a letter. Amid these varied and pleas, 
ing occupations, the shortest day passed ovct their 
heads almost miobserved, (»sp^‘cially as the sun ii(*ver 
entirely left them. Captain Lyon never saw a mer- 
rier Christmas than was celebratc^d on board. The 
sailors^ being amply regaled with fr(‘sh IxMjf, cran- 
berry pies, and grog, b6CAm(^ so exlrenudy idevated, 
that they insisted on successively drinking, with 
three hearty cheers, the h(^aith of each officer. 

The animal world, in this less rigorous climate, 
even though the ground was completely froztm over, 
did nol disappear so entirely as on Mcdville Island. 
A few solitary hares were caught ; but they were 
in a miserable state of leanness, w eighing only five 
or six pounds, and had a pure whiU^ <*overing, 
which resembled swan’s dowm rather than hair. 
Al)OUt a hundred white fbx(?s were found in the 
nets during the wint(T. These beautiful crea- 
tures, when first caught, were perfectly wild and 
ungovernable ; but shortly the young oii(‘S at least 
threw off this timidity. A d<ilicate little animal 
found one day in the snare proved to l>e an ermine ; 
but it was excessively frightened, and to tH^teneral 
regret soon died. 


R 
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The winter niontlis were also enlivened by various 
beautiful apjx^arances which the sky at that season 
presented. The northern world, when the sun de- 
parts, is by no means involved in that deep, mono- 
tonous gloom which such a privation might indicate. 
After that luminary has finally quitted the earth, and 
the long nortfern winter has closed in, the heavens 
btTome a gay scene, through which the most brilliant 
met(‘ors arc pcTpc^tually playing. Those singular and 
Ix^autiful streams of light, called commonly the Au~ 
rm a Borealis, or Northern Morning, keep up an al- 
most incessant illumination. Th(*y were discerned 
in full splendour by Captains Parry and Lyon du- 
ring their Arctic residence. Th(‘ light had a tendency' 
to form an irregular arch, which, in calm weather, 
was often v(Ty distinct, though its upper boundary 
was stddom well d('fined ; but, whenever the air be- 
came agitat(‘d, showers of rays spr(*ad in every di- 
rection, with the brilliancy and rapidity of lightfling. 
Sometimes long bands of light were spread out with 
inconceivable rapidity, but always appearing to move 
to and from a fixed point, somewhat like a riband 
ludd in the hand and shaken with an undulatory 
motion. No rule, however, could be traced in the 
movement of those ligliter parcels called “ the merry 
dancers,” which flew about perpetually in every di- 
rection and towards every quarter. In stormy wea- 
ther the northern lights always became more rapid 
in their motions, sharing all the wildness'* of th(‘ 
blast. They gave an indescribable air of magic to 
the whole scene, and made it not wmderful, that 
by the untaught Indian they should be viewed as 
the spirits of his fethers roaming through the land 
of souls.” 
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Several questions have been a^ritab'd with resptHit 
to the Aurora. It has l>eon said to be aeeompanied 
with a hissiiijy and cracking noise ; and indeed Cap- 
tain Lyon observes, that the sudden glare and rapid 
bursts of those wondrous showers of fin' make it 
diificult to fancy their movements wholly without 
sound. Yet nothing was really ever heard. C’aptain 
Parry complains, that he could not expose his ('ars 
to the cold long enough completely to ascertain the 
fwint ; but C'aptain Lyon d(H'ian's, that he stood for 
liours on the ice listening, and at a distance from 
every sounding body, till he became thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that none proceedt'd from th(^ Aurora. It has 
l>e<'n a question whether this ineh'or hid th(' stars ; it 
was generally decided that it dimmed the lustre of 
those heavenly bodies, as if a thin gauze veil had been 
drawn over them, — an effect which was augmented 
when several luminous fKjrtions were' spn^ad over 
(?ach other. In a clear atinos])h(*re th(*s(' lights shone 
with a brightn<‘ss which gavci the impression that they 
were nearer than the clouds ; but whenev(*r these 
last overspread the sky, the Aurara was hid by 
them, and must therefore have b(*en more distant. 
To Captain Parry the light apf>eared to assume tints 
of yellow and lilac ; but to ('aptain Lyon its colour 
always resembled that of the Alilky-Way, or of very 
vivid shec't-Iightning. The present writer saw the 
Aurora once, and only on<!e, in its utmost brilliancy, 
and exhibiting all the phenomena described by these 
northern obseri’^ers, — ^liis impressions agreeing parti- 
cularly with those of Captain Lyon. 

Other luminous meteors, arising appa|f'ntly from 
the refraction caused by the minute and h%iily-crys- 
tallized spiculae of ice, appear in succession to embel- 
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lisli the northern sky. The sun and moon are often 
surrounded witli Jialos, — i*.on(*entric eireles of va- 
pour, tinted with tin* brightc'st Jiues of tin? rainbow. 
Parhelia,orinoek suns, fr(‘queutly adorned witli tlu^se 
aeeoinpaniiuents, sliine at once in different quart(jrs of 
lliefiriiianieiit. Ellis, who was with Moor and Sinilli 
to H udson\s JJay, lias seen six in one sky. They are 
most brilliant at daybreak, diminish in Iustrt‘ as the 
real sun aseends, but a^ain bri^fhten at liis settin^:^. 
Thi‘ sun himself, for some tim<i bi^fore he finally de- 
parts for the winter, and also after his reappearance 
in sprinj^, tin^(‘s the* sky with hu(^s of matchless bril- 
liancy. Th(‘ ed;i[es of tin? clouds near that luminary 
often pn^sent a fiery or burnished app(‘arance, while 
the opj)osite horizon ^dows with a deep purple, fjradu- 
ally softening as it ascends into a delicate rose-colour 
of inconceivable beauty. As tlu‘ solar orb at thesi‘ 
periods never rises inon* than a few de/ 2 ;re(*s alwve 
the horizon, he is, as it wi‘n,‘, in astat(‘ of f)ermanent 
rising and sc'ttifi^S and seems to exhibit longer and 
more variously the beautiful appc^arances arisiji^ out 
of that position. At this tinn* the naked eye can 
view him without bc^inij dazzled ; and Captain Lyon 
considers tln^ softened blush-colour, which his rays 
exhibit throu^jh frost, as possessing a charm wliich 
surpasses even that of an Italian sky. 

Amid all these* resources, the monotony of the 
seem* was b(;ginning to be oppr(*ssive, when it w^as 
relieved by an uni*xj)ected incident, wdiich attract(*d 
universal attention. On the morning of the 1st 
February, a numb(*r of distant figures were seen 
moving over the ice, and, when they wvre vit*wed 
through glasses, the cry was raised, “ Esquimaux I 
Esquimaux !” As it was of great importance to 
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deal courl(‘<)UsJy and disero<‘lIy with these strangers, 
the two (‘oniinanders fornKMl a party of six, who 
walked in files behind each otluT, that th(‘y nii^jht 
cause no alarm. The Esquimaux th(‘n formed them- 
scl V(‘s into a line of twenty-one, ad vane(*d slowly, and 
at h‘ni{th made a full stop. In this order they sainted 
the stranjjers by the usual movement of bealin^j their 
bn'asts. They were substantially clothed in rich and 
dark d(*(‘r-skins, and ap(>eart‘d a much more quiet 
and orderly race than llu*ir rude countrymen of th(‘ 
Savage Islands. On the English ])roducing their pr(‘- 
eious commodities, knives, nails, and ne(‘dl(\s,an ac- 
tive traffic was set on foot ; and the ft;mal(‘S, on sei*- 
ing that much importance was attaclu‘d to tin; skins 
which fornn'd their clothing, b(‘gan immediat(‘ly to 
strip off thosi? with which their fair jxTsons were (co- 
vered. The captains f(‘lt alarm for th(‘ consequences, 
under a temperature more than fifty degr(*i‘s lielow 
the freezing-point ; but W(*r(‘ soon consoled by discern- 
ing underneath another corafortabh* suit. TIuy wer<‘ 
now (ordially invited to enter tln^ir habitations, to 
which they agn^ed most readily, only that there ap- 
peared no liabitations to enter. IIowcvit, they 
were led to a hole in tin? snow, and instructed to 
plac(* themselves on their liands and kmx's, in which 
position, having crept through a long winding pas- 
sage, they arrived at a little hall with a dome- 
shap(*d roof, whmice doors ojw?iied into thnx* apart- 
ments, each occupied by a s(*parate family. Thest? 
proved to be five distinct mansions, tenanted by 
sixty-four men, women, and children. The ma- 
terials and structun? of these abod«?^ w<?re still 
more singular than their position. 8now5 the chief 
product of the nortliern tempests, became here a 
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protection against its own cold. It was formed 
into curved slabs of about two feet long and half 
a foot thicks put together by a most judicious ma- 
sonry, so as to present a species of dome-shaped struc- 
tures, rising six or seven feet above the ground, and 
about fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter. The mode 
of inserting the key-slab, which bound the whole 
together, would, it is said, have been satisfactory to 
the eye of a regularly-bred artist. A plat(^ of ice 
in the roof served as a window, and admitted the 
light as through ground glass ; which, when it shone 
on the interior mansions, in their first state of pure 
and beautiful transparency, produc(‘d soft and glit- 
tering tints of greet) and blue. But, alas ! ere long, 
ac<mniulated dirt, smoke, and offal, converted these 
apartments into a scene of blackness and stench. 
This little village appeared at first like a cluster of 
hillocks amid the snow ; but successive falls filled up 
the vacuities, and converted it almost into a smooth 
surfac*e, so that even boys and dogs were seen walk- 
ing and sporting over the nxtfs ; though, as sum- 
mer and thaw advanced, a leg sometimes penetrated, 
and appeared to the alarmed inmates below. Then, 
too, the ceiling begins to drip ; and the tenants, after 
repeatedly endeavouring to patch it with fresh slabs, 
and catching, of course, some severe colds, are obliged 
to betake themselves to a more durable covering. In 
each room, suspended from the roof, burns a lamp, 
with a long wick formed of a peculiar species of moss, 
fed with the oil of the seal or the walrus, and serv- 
ing at once for light, heat, and cookery. The fa- 
mily sit round the apartmt^nt, on a bench formed of 
snow, strewed with slender twigs, and covered with 
skins ; hvit this part of the dwelling must be care. 
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fully kept a good deal below the freezing-point, 
since a Jiigher tempc'ratun? would speedily dissolve 
the walls of the frail tenement. 

After a (;li(x*rfu] and friendly visit, an invitation 
was to the Esquimaux to repair to the ships, 
wluMi fifty aeei^pted it with alacrity. Partly walk- 
ing, and partly (lancing, tiny soon reached the ves- 
sels, where a striking congeniality of spirit was soon 
found to exist between them and tlie sailors ; bois- 
terous fun forming to <*ach tin? chief source of en- 
joyracmt. A fiddle and drum being produced, the 
native's struck up a dance, or rather a succession of 
vehement leaps, accompanied with loud shouts and 
yells. Seeing the Kabloonas or Whites, as they calk 
ed the strangers, cmgaged in the game of leap.firpigf; 
they attc'mpted to join ; but not duly understand-' 
ing how to measure their movements, they made 
such over-l(!aps as sometimes to pitch on the crown 
of their heads : however, they sprang up quite un- 
concerned. Their attention was specially attracted 
to the elh^cts of a winch, by which one sailor forcibly 
drew towards him a party of ten or twelve of their 
number though grinning and straining every nerve in 
resistance ; but finding all in vain, they joined in the 
burst of good-humoured laughter till tears streamed 
from their eyes. One intelligent old man followed 
Captain Lyon to the cabin, anil viewed with ratiomi^; 
surprise various objects which were presentied. T|^ 
performance of a hand-organ and a musical 8nuffi-hiB||| 
struck liim with breathless admiration ; and on see- 
ing drawings of the Esquimaux in Hudson’s Strait, 
he soon understood them, and showed the. difference 
between their dress and appearance and tfa^ of his 
own tribe. On seeing the sketch of a bear, he raised 
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a loud cry. drew up Ins sleeves, and showed the scars 
of llire<* <l<‘ep wounds receiv<Hl in encounters wdth 
that ttTrihie animal. The seain<»n sought to treat 
tlii^ir visitors to such delicacies as their ship afforded, 
but were for sonu^ time at a loss to discover how their 
palate mi^lit he ^frjitified. (irog, tin* seaman's choi- 
c^est luxury, only one old woman could Ik* induced to 
tast(‘. S iip[ar , s w<*etm( ‘ats, ^riIl|r(‘rl)rc^ad , were accept- 
ed only out of complaisance, and eaten witli manifest 
disgust ; hut train-oil, entrails of animals, and any 
tiling consisting of jnire fat or grease?, were swallowed 
in imme'nse <|uantilies, and with symptoms of (‘x- 
quisite de‘light. This taste was first evinced by an 
old woma^i, who having sold her oil-pot, took care 
previously to empty tin* contents into ln‘r stomach, 
and lick it clean with her tongue, regardless of her 
fa<?e becoming thus as black as soot. Captain Lyon 
lK*ing disposed to ingratiate himself with rather a 
handsoim* young damsel, pr(*si*nttd her with a good 
moulded candle, six in the ])ound. She immediately 
Ivgan to eat off the tallow with every symptom of 
the gr(*atest enjoyment, after which she thrust the 
wick into lu'r nioutli ; but the Captain, concerned 
for the consequ<*nces to this delicate virgin, insisted on 
pulling it out. In preference to strong liquors they 
drank water in tlu* most enormous quail titu*s, by gal- 
lons at a time, and two quarts at a draught ; a sup- 
ply of liquid which is pi*rhaps necessary to dissolve 
their gross food, and which, lM*ing obtained only from 
SHOW' artificially melted, is a scarce winter article. 

The Esquimaux w’ere attended by a large pack of 
w'olves, wiiich sei'med to follow solely to pick up 
wiiatever might be found straggling or defen<*eless 
about their habitation. These animals continued 
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through the wliole winter ravening? with hunger, and 
in ea^jer watc'li for any which niii(ht come with- 
in their r(*a<*h. For this purj)os(‘ they took a station 
between tlje Juits and the ships, ready to act a^nrainst 
eitlier as circumstances ini^^ht dictate. They did 
not atta(‘k tlie sailors ev(‘n wh'en unarmed, thou|i[}i 
they w(*re often st'en hoverin^y through the ^dooni in 
s(^arcli of prey. Every stray doty was seiz(*d, and in 
a few niinut(‘s d(‘voured. Two wolvt's broke into 
a snow-house close to the ship, and carried off eatdi 
a doty lartyer tlian himself ; hut, lK‘in<y pursued, one 
of th<‘m was obliiyed to drop his booty. In the ex- 
tremity of tlieir hunger tJnw liesitated not to tear 
and devour tiu? cablt‘s and canvass found, lying near 
the vess(d. A deadly war was th<‘r('fore waged against 
thes(* fierce animals, of wliich thirteen wxTe kiJIcKi 
in the <!()urs(' of the s(^ason, and sent to be i*aten by 
the Esquimaux, — a present whicli was received with 
much satisfaction. 

As spring advanced, th(‘ attention of the officers 
\vas almost Avholly engrossed by the prospects of na- 
vigation and dis(!overy during tin* approaching sum- 
mer, Their Esquimaux neighbours, by no means 
destitute of iiitt*lligence, and accustomed to shift 
continually from place to place, were found to have 
aequir(‘d a very extensive knowledge of the seas and 
coasts of this part of America. One femah,*, in 
particular, named Iligliuk, who ]>ore even among 
her countrymen the character of “ a wise wr)inan/' 
W'as, after a little instruction, enabled to convey to 
the strangers tlie outlines of her geographical know, 
ledge in the form of a rude map. A l)encil being put 
into her hand, she traced the shore froth^^ Repulse 
Bay with such a tolerable measure of accuracy as 
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inspii'ccl great eonfi(l(‘n<*e in what slie iniglit farther 
deliiK'ate. Iligliiik lh(‘n hegiin to exliibit a coast 
reaching far to the north, hciiig, in fact, tin* east- 
ern limits of M(‘]vilh* p(*niiisula. N(‘xt her pen- 
eil look a westward direction^ when lier farther pro- 
gress was watclied with the deej)est interest ; upon 
which she was seen traciiig a strait l)etween oppo- 
site* lands, tiial extended westward till it opened on 
each sid(‘, and spread into an apparciitly uiihounded 
ocean. Tliis delineation, whicli promised to fulfil 
their most sanguine hopt‘s, gratified the officers be- 
yond ini^asun*, and tln*y load(‘d Iligliuk with at- 
tentions which unluckily soon turned her head, and 
made her so conceited and disdainful that they were 
obliged to discontinm* their notici* of her. 

Captain Lyon, in the middle of JMarch, undtT- 
took a jouriK'y across a pi(‘C(? of land, lying b(*twc*en 
the station of the shij)s and the* continent, which had 
be(‘ii nanu‘d Wint(*r Island. The parly were scarcely 
gone when they en<*ountered a heavy gale, bringing 
with it clouds of drift, with a cold so intense, that 
they could not stop for a moment without liaving 
their faces covered with frost-bites. After some vain 
struggles they determined to pitch their tejit ; but 
as the temperature within was at z(*ro, and was con- 
tinually lowering, they felt that they could not live 
through the night under this shelter. They ther(*fore 
dug a cave in the earth, and by huddling together 
round a fire, imm(*rs(*d in smoke, to wdiich no vent 
was allowed, contrived to keep up a degree of warmth, 
though still ten or fifteen degrees lielow the freezing- 
point. In the morning their sledge was too deeply 
buried lH*iieath the drift to leave any hope of digging 
it out, and they could reach the ships, now six miles 
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distant, only by proceeding on foot through a tem- 
pest of snow falling so thick tliat tli(‘y (‘ouldnot see 
a yard before them. Finding sometimes no track, 
sometimes several leading in different directions, 
they were soon In'wildered, and wan(l(»red th<?y 
knew jjot where among heavy hummocks of ice. 
The frost-bites wen^ so numerous that they could 
not muster hands enough to rub the parts affected, 
and some Ix^gai. t(» sink into tluit dnsKlful insensi- 
bility which is the prelude tod^atli by <‘old, and to 
reel alxiut like drunken nn‘ii. Thus th(‘Y had resigned 
almost ev(‘ry hope of d(‘liveraiic<*, wh(*n providenti- 
ally there appeared a new^ beaten track, which tln‘y 
dtitermined to follow, and in tt^n minub^s it led them 
to the ships. Their arrival there caus(*d indescril)- 
able joy, as tluty had been nearly given up for 
lost, wiiile no party could be sent in search of them 
without imminent risk of sharing their fate. 

On th(‘ tlth iMay, in a more favcniralile si^ason, 
Captahi Lyon undertook another journey. In a few 
hours he crossed Winter Island, and n^ached the 
strait separating it from the continent, <H)vered with 
heavy-grounded ice very difficult to walk upon. The 
sun, DOW pow'crful, produced such a glare on the 
snow as affected stjveral of the party with severe 
blindness ; whih* the only means of procuring water 
was by holding up plates of ice in the solar rays, by 
w hich th(*y w'eri* gradually melted. The party, hav- 
ing reachwl the mainland, pnxjeeded a consid(Table 
w^ay along the iroast, crossing several bays upon the 
ice ; but at last they came iji view' of a ]x)ld cape, 
w'hich they fondly and vainly hoped was tlr^ extreme 
point of America. Here they w'erc* overtiifcten by a 
storm of snow", but not accompanied, like the former, 
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with perilous cold ; it melted as it fell, and foiTned 
a pulp which pen(‘trat(‘d into their tents, yet did 
jiot dissolve so completely as to be fit for drinking, 
lliis storm k<'f)t thenn imprisoned for sixty-eight 
hours; which dreary interval tlu'y enlivened by read- 
ing in turn from thrive books they chanci'd to have 
with them, and as soon as the sun began b) gleam 
they hastened to red urn to tlui shi|>s. 

The (^nd of May presenb'd a gloomy aspc'ct, the 
season being still more backward than in the more 
north(‘rly and rigorous climate of JMelvillt* Island. 
The snow was dissolved only on some' spots, and 
hardly any symptoms of vegetation were yet visible ; 
but as th(T(‘ was an (‘xtent of op(‘n water in the sea 
without, (^iptain Piirry determined u|)on sawing his 
way through to it. This \vas a most lalK)rious pro- 
wess, th<‘ ic(* b(dng much thicker and stronger than 
at the commeneement of the season ; and after the 
seamen had continui'd at it more than a fortnight, 
and were* within forty-enght hours of completing a 
canal, the body of the i(;e made a movement which 
closed it entirely up. As tln*y were looking on in 
despair at this disaster, another passage opened, 
which they attempt(*d to render available. This too 
w'^as closed in the same manner ; but these agitations 
had at last thi* eff(*ct of causing the whohj mass to 
float out into the* ojien sea, and thus leaving to them 
an unobstructi'd passage*. 

On the 2d July the ships liegan their career of 
discovery. They had a favourable* run through this 
sea, whie*h forme*d a continuation of Fox's Chan- 
nel ; but a strong current from the north was bring- 
ing down the masses of ice with great force. The 
Hecla underwent some severe pressures, and within 
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five or six hundred yards of tlie Fury, two large floes 
dashed against each other with such a tremendous 
eon(!Ussion, that numl>erless liugc? masses were 
thrown fifty or sixty feet into the air. Th(^ vessel, 
had slie come for a moment within the spliere of tliese 
movements, must havt^ lx?en dash(‘d to })i(‘ces, — Jiap- 
pily she escaped. Tliis current, howciver, was high- 
ly promising, since it could not he traci'd to the 
mouth of IJudsoirs Sirait.N. hut must have come from 
tli(‘ western oc(‘aii, wliicli they \v*‘i'e so anxious to 
rea<^h. 

Th(‘ ice pUvSsed hy, and the siii|)s proet^eded with 
a favouring witid and tide. Th«‘ shon's i»egan now 
to pul on tli<‘ir sumimT asp(‘(‘t ; the snow had nearly 
disaj)peart‘d ; and the ground was (‘ov(‘r(‘(l with the 
richest hloom of Arctic vegetation, TJk? oxp(‘ditioii 
came to a fine river nann^d Jiarrow, which formed 
a most j)ictures(|ue fall down rocks richly fringed 
with very hriiliant plants. the rein-deer 

sporting, the ei(h*r-duck, the gold(*n plover, and the 
snow- hull ting, spreading their wings, producisl a gay 
and delightful scene. On the 1 1th the navigators 
reached the island of Amitiokt?, which had been de- 
scribed as situated near the strait tlitjy w(;re then 
endeavouring to reach. They saw about tw<» hundred 
walruses lying jiiled, as usual, over each other on the 
loose dri ft-ice. A boat's cn? w from each ship proceed- 
ed to the attack ; 1ml tlH*se gallant ampliihia, some 
with their cuhs mounted on tli<‘ir backs, made the 
most desperate resistance, and one of th(;m tore the 
planks of a boat in two or thnre places. Thrive only 
were killed, the flesh of which was founds ^xilerable, 
aflbrdiiig a variety amid the ordinary sea-i5fe^t. 

The discoverers now proceeded northwards, and 
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saw before tliem a bold and hi/nrb ran^e of coast, sepa- 
rated apparently from that alon^ which they w'ere 
saiJin^^. This feature agreeing with the indications 
of the fair Iligliuk;, flattoed them that they were ap- 
proaching tile strait exhibited by her as forming the 
entrance into the l\»lar basin. They pushed on full 
of hope and animation, and were farther cheered by 
reachinfr the small island of I^jloolik, which she had 
d(*scrilK*d as situated at tlu‘ v(Ty commencement of 
the passapfc. Accordin^jly they soon saw the strait 
stretching westward before' them in lon^r perspective ; 
but, alas ! th(*y discoven'd at the same moment an un- 
broken shei't of ice from shore to shore, crossing and 
bl(K*kin^j up the passa^^e ; and this not a loose acci- 
dental floe, but the ice of tin* jirec'cding wintcT, on 
which tin* midsummer sun had not produc(*d the 
sli^flitest change. Unable to advance' a single step, 
they amused theins(*Iv<'s with land-i'xcursions in dif- 
ferent din'ctions ; and (’aptain Parry at len^fth deter- 
mined, on the 14th August, with a party of six, to un- 
dertake an expedition along the frozen surface of the 
strait. The journey was very laborious, tin' ice be- 
ing sometimes thrown up in rugged hummocks, and 
occasionally leaving large spaces of open wat(‘r, which 
it w'as nec(\ssary to cross on a plank, or on pieces of i(x? 
instead of Iniats. In four days they came in view of a 
peninsula terminated by a Inild cape, the approach to 
which was guardtxi by successive ranges of strata, 
resembling the tiers or galleries of a high and com- 
manding fortification. The party, however, scram- 
bled to the summit, wdience they enjoyed a most 
gratifying spectacle. They w^ere at the narrowest part 
of the strait, here alKiut two miles across, with a tide 
«)r current running through it at the rate of tW'O 
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miles an hour. Westward tiu* shor(?s on eacli side 
reeed(*d, till, for throo |)oints of compass and 
amid a clear horizoji^ no land was visihJe. The cap- 
tain douht(‘d not tJiat from this jM)sitioii lit* heheld 
the Polar s<‘a ; into which, notwit hstand in the for- 
midable barriers of ict* whicli int(*rvt*ji('d, he t^ht»rish- 
ed tilt* most sanguine hopes of for<*ing his way. He 
named this tin* strait of tin* Fury and Ilecla, and 
gave tin* sailors an <‘xtra can of grog, to drink a 
safe and speedy passage through its channel. 

Captain Parry n<»w lost no time in rt'lurning to the 
ships, w’Jiert* his arrival was joyful and seasonable; 
for the opposing barrier, which had bticn gradually 
softening and breaking into various rents and fissures, 
at once almost (?ntiri*ly disappear(‘d, and tin? vessels 
next morning wen* in open wattT. On the 21st 
th<‘y got under weigh; and, though retarded l>y fogs 
and otlu'r obstructions, had arriv<*d on tin* 2(»th at 
that central and narrowt*st channel which the com- 
mander had forni(*rIy reached. A brisk breeze now 
sprang up, tin* sky cleared, they dash(‘d across a cur- 
rent of three or four knots an hour, and sanguiindy 
hoped for an entire success, which would eofnjieiisate 
so many delays and disappointments. {Suddenly, from 
the crow's m'st above, it was announced tliat ice, hi 
a continuous and im|H*netrable fH‘ld, unmoved from 
its winter station, wcupied the whole bn‘adth of the 
channel. In an hour they r(?ached this barrier, whicli 
they found soft, porous, and what is lt*rmcd rotten. 
Spreading all their canvass, they bore down upon it, 
and actually forced their way through a space of 
three or four hundred yards; Imt there ey stuck, 
and found their progress arrest<‘d by a fix€^;and im- 
penetrable mass. From this point, during the whole 
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season, the ships were unable to advance a single 
step. Nor hswl the crews any means of exerting 
their activity except in land-journeys. Captain 
Lyon undertook an expend ition southward, to ascer- 
tain if any inlet or passage from sea to s(^a in this 
direction had escaped notice. The country, how- 
ever, was so filled witli rugged and rocky hills, some 
a thousand fi^^t high, and with chains of lakes in 
which much ic(‘ was floating, that could not pro- 
ceed above seven miles. Thougii it was the begin- 
ningof Sept(‘inher, the season was only that of early 
spring; and the buds of tlu‘ poppy and saxifrage 
wer<‘ just unfolding, to bi» prematurely nipped by the 
fast-api)roaching winter. 

Alore satisfactory information was derived from 
another excursion made by i\I(‘ssrs Keid and Bush- 
man, who penetrat(*d sixty miles westward along 
the southern coast of Cockburn Island, till tlu'y 
reached a pinnacle, wIicikm* tiny saw, beyond all 
doubt, the Polar ocean spreading its boundless ex- 
panse before them ; but tremendous barricTs of ice 
filled the; strait, and precluded all approach toAvards 
that great and d<*sired object. 

It was now the middle of September, and the 
usual symptoms, of deer trooping in herds southward, 
floating pieces of ic(* consolidating into masses, and 
the thin ])ancak(' crust forming on the surface of the 
watcTS, n'lninded the mariners, not only that they 
c‘ould hope for no farther removal of tin* obstacles 
which arrt'sted their progress, but that they must 
lose no time in providing winter-quarters. The 
middle of tlu‘ strait, at tlu* spot whiTe they had been 
first stopped, occurred as the station whence they 
would Ih; most likely to push future discovery ; but 
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pimdence siigjft'sted a doul>t, whether the ships, en- 
closed in this icy prisoTi with such strong ])arriers on 
each side, iniglit ever be able to effect their extrica- 
tion. It appeared, at ail events, a stTious considera- 
tion, tl ’it th(‘y might lx* sJiut up here for (deveii 
rnontlis, surrounded by ro<*ks and ice, amid the pri- 
vations of an Arctic winter. By returning to Igloo- 
lik, they would be rc'ady to catch the (‘arli(‘st open- 
ing, wliich wiifi ex}MH*ted to take plac(‘ on the east- 
ern side, from whence a few days would then bring 
them to th(‘ir present station. 

On tlie 30th OctolxT, by the usual operation of 
sawing, th<» ships were established in a harliour at 
Igloolik. The (*nsuing season was passed with the 
most careful attention to th(‘ health and comfort of 
th<* crews ; but though their spirits did sink, there 
appears to have been, on the whole, It^ss of gaitdy and 
lightness of heart than in the two fornn*r wintcTings. 
We hear nothing of the drama or even of the school. 
In this position, north of Winter Island, th<*y were 
deprived for about seven wix'ks of tin* sun's cheering 
beams. On the 2d DeceinlxT refraction still showed, 
from tht? deck of the Fury, about the sixteenth part 
of his disk. About the new year Arctnrm and Cg- 
ppUa, stars of the first magnitude, were visible for 
half an hour before and after mid-day. On the 5th 
January, (1823,) the horizon was so brightly suf- 
fused with red, that they hoped ere long to see the 
sun’s orb burst forth ; but a fortnight of thick fog 
occasioned a disappointment. On llie 19th, the sky 
having cleared, they saw him rise*, attended by two 
parhelia, and both crews turned out to l?4'oy the 
novelty and splendour of this cheering spectacle. 

The sailors found at Igloolik a colony of Es- 
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quimaux, who received them at first with surprise 
and some d(*gre(j of alarm ; hut, on leariiiiifr they 
were from Winter Island and intimate with its 
tenants of last season^ tluiy hailed them at once 
as familiar acquaintances. These natives belonged 
to the same tribe, and were connecUjd by alliance 
and close relationship with many individuals of 
the Wint(?r Island party ; of whom, ther(‘fore, they 
were delighted to receive tidings. The crews spent 
the winter witli them on quite a friendly foot- 
ing, and rendered important services to thc*m du- 
ring a period of severe sickness. This intercourse, 
liowever, was not on the w^hole nearly so satisfactory 
as in tin* former pla<;e and season. It began to be 
observed, that their attachment to the KabloonoM 
was greatly prompted by inte*rest and by the hope 
of extracting presents ; that they begged for food and 
gifts almost without intermission, and yet showed 
no gratitude on receiving them ; taking much less 
into consideration what they themselv(*s got, than 
what others got more than they. The indifference 
shown towards such of their own tribe as were in a 
debilitated and suffering state was viewed also with 
much dissatisfaction. Kagha, a widow, cursed cer- 
tainly with a most frightful temper, was found al- 
most perishing through neglect. Captain Lyon took 
her into his own cabin, where, however, her filth 
and scolding made her a perfect nuisance ; so that, 
after l)eing recruited and clothed in two folds of 
deer-skin, she was remanded to the huts. Ten days 
after she was found at the point of death, solely, it 
appeared, through want of food; and though re- 
moved immediately to the ship's hospital, she died 
next day. Our people wx*re also much displeased 
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at the stoical firmiK'ss with wliich the relations 
received notice of* two of their d(*c(‘as(‘d kindred, 
whom th(‘ dogs had dug up from under the snow^ 
that formed their only covering, and had devour- 
ed. It was ifuh'ed vtTv diflicult to find an earthy 
grave beneath the glebe, now frozen as hard as 
ro(^k; but an Esquimaux a(‘(|iiaintanc(* havijig lost 
his wife^ the sailors piled <iv<t her such a h(‘ap of 
stones as miglit dt‘iy the attempts of all the animals, 
wild and tame, wliich ])rowl throughout this dn‘a.ry 
region. Th(‘ man gJiv<‘ thanks, but not cordially ; he 
even expn^ssed a dread lest the pressurt^ of this huge 
pile would be painfully felt by his de(;eased spouse ; 
and soon after, when an infant died, he declared Jier 
wholly incapable of lK‘aring such a burden, and 
would allow nothing but snow to be laid over her. 

The Esquimaux, during this expedition, became 
the subjects of a more* minute obst^rvation than had 
ever before; b(‘eu made upon them by Euro])eans. 
They constitute a most widely-diffused rac(;, occu- 
pying all the shor<'s of the Northern Oce‘an, and 
embracing nearly tln^ entire circuit of tlu; globe. 
Richardson and Franklin found them along the 
whole coast of the American Polar sea ; Kotzebue 
in the chann(*l Ji(;ar Ihdirings Straits. The Sa- 
moiedes and Kanitchadales, in northern Asia, seem 
to belong to the sai|^e family. A similarity of visage 
and figure, lioats, huts, and instruments, — twen are- 
semblance in habits, character, and mode of life, — 
might have be<‘n produced by the common pressure 
of the same very peculiar outward circumstances. 
The affinity of sfK*ech, howHJver, which iil^.;juc]i as 
proves the dialects of all the Esquimaux to be mere 
varieties of one common language, affords a clear 
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proof, that an original race from some one qv'^'f ter 
has spread over the whole raiigt? of those immense! 
and desolate shores. This migration must have lieen 
facilitated by the vast continuity of coast which 
stretches along the Arctic ocean, and which is not 
equalled in any other quarter. Hence, probably, 
the Esquimaux, at distant ages, connected the olc‘ 
and the n(!W continents, which at all other poinh 
were then wholly unknown to (!ach other. 

The external form of that people seems influenc(?d 
and, as it were, characterized by tlu! sev(*rity of the 
climate. Their stature is decidedly lower than tha 
of the European ; five feet nine inches being consi. 
dered even in a man as almost gigantic. Though th* 
trunk of the body is somewhat thick, all the extre 
mities are small, especially the hands and feet, ant 
the fingers short. The face is broad and flat, tin 
nose small, and at the same time sunk so deep, tha 
in some instances a ruler could bt; applied from cheel 
to cheek without touching it. It is somcjwher 
observed, that their visage presents that peculia 
form which the human face naturally assume 
under exposure to intense cold, when all the pro 
jecting features are drawn in and the cheeks tron 
sequently pushed out. In the same way expo 
sure to the weather may perhaps produce the hig: 
cheek-bones of mountaineers. Und<?r these modifi 
cations, however, both their body and limbs are ver 
tolerably shaped. .Even the female countenanct 
though without pretensions to regular beauty, i 
often agreeable, with a frank and good-humoure« 
expression ; so that, were it cleared of the thick crus 
of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the real complex 
ion, which is only that of a deep brunette, it might 
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(‘ven in Slurope, 1 m‘ reckoned handsome. The skin is 
unctuous and unpleasantly cold to the touch ; the 
flesh soft and flabby, owing probably to the fat ani- 
mal substances wliich form the principal part of 
their food. 

Dress, through the necessity imposed by the cli- 
mate, is much mon* ainph*, and pre[)ared with 
greater care, than is usual among other savage 
tril>es. That of the men chiefly consists in a double 
<*oat of d(‘er-skin ; the inner part of wl)ich, having 
th(‘ hair placed next the body, serves as a shirt, 
whih» from the outer a spac^ious hood is rais(*d to 
cover the head. The breeches, of the same mat(»rial, 
and also double, reach down, overlapping tin? boots, 
which extend to the knee, and are composed fiither of 
deer-skin, or, if intended for hunting and travelling, 
of the hide of the seal ami walrus. The dress of tht* 
finiiali^s consists of the same particulars, with only 
some variations in form. Tliey considered them- 
selves particularly fortunate in wearing breeches, 
and could not hear without pity of their sisters in 
Europe, whom the caprice of fashion had deprived of 
so comfortable a habiliment. Their chief distinction 
lay in their boots, framed of such capacious dimen- 
sions as to make ea(;h leg appear as thick as the 
body, and allow them to move only in a waddling 
gait, similar to that of Muscovy ducks. These 
lx)Ots form, however, most spactious receptacles for 
whatever goods, lawful or unlawful, may come into 
the possession of the fair wearer. Captain Parry sus- 
pects 4hat tins huge buskin was originall;i^^struct- 
ed as a receptacle for their children, — a piwuce still 
prevalent among some tribes, — and thus retains its 
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old form, though the hood is now g(*ii(*rally substi- 
tuted for this doni(‘sti(* purpose. 

Tile Ks(]uiniaux do not huddle on tliese garments 
in a rude and can'h'ss nianiKT, as a iiktc* proteetioii 
against tlie fieree influenee of tin* eliniale: they 
display, like other savages, a passion for embellish- 
ment and fiiKTv. Th(‘ir clothes are neatly sewed 
with thr(*ads made from the sin(‘ws of animals ; the 
elTect of th<‘ir rich furs is height(‘n(‘d by being ar- 
rang(‘d in strip(\s of various colours, and by fring(\s 
along tin* border, adjusted (»ft(‘n with considerable 
taste. They sought anxiously for Ix'ads, in lieu 
of which they had oriiamentc‘d themselves with 
girdh's compos(‘d of the l(‘eth of the fox, wolf, or 
musk-ox, and one female had fringed her jacket 
with a long row' of foxes* nos(‘s. It was suspected 
that th(‘se ornam<*nts might lx* regarded in some de- 
gn*i* under the charact<*r (»f amulets or charms. Nor 
do the Ks(juimaux omit that univ(‘rsal ornament of 
savag(‘s, the fiaiiiting of tlie human skin. This is 
exiTUted not by the Indian process of puncturing, 
but by a species of serving. The W'omen draw 
under tin* epidermis a needle, with a thread dipt 
in lamp-blaek and oil, win<ii being taken out, 
and pressun* appli(*d to the part, leaves behind it a 
permanent olive tint. This operation, wiien per- 
formed with <*omph*te succevss, does not draw bl(K>d; 
but the execution is seldom carried to that degree 
of pt?rfection. The face, arms, thighs, and some- 
times tlu* brt'asts of the females, are profusely co- 
vered with this artificial tint. 

Tile lalKUir nec(?ssary for subsistence under this 
rigorous climate is more arduous, and occupies a 
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jyreatcr sliare of tinns than among any otluT race, 
(iitluT civilized or savage. The ground, frozen for 
more than nine months of the year, yields m^ither 
root nor IktI) winch can form a standard article of 
food. No tame animals are reared for this purposi,*, 
their dogs being so applied. only in the last extrt‘in- 
ity. Iliinting is their only resource ; and lienee 
their days are spent in thechas4‘ of the wild animals 
wdiich inhabit tlie sea and the shore. They lead thus 
a lif(i of contrivance and adventure, in th(‘ (‘ourse 
of which energy and hardihood of charactcT are 
formed, and many faculties amply d(?v(‘lop(‘d. In the 
absence or t‘xtreme scarcity of wood and iron, th(*y 
make use of the bonc's of animals, which they have 
of all shapes and sizes, yet this is often found too 
inflexible a mab^rial ; while cord or line is formed 
by cutting their toughest and most elastic* skins into 
long stripes. During the short sumni(*r, th(‘y pur- 
sue with bow and arrow the d(?er, whose flesh as 
meat, and whose skin as clothing, are c‘steem(*d above 
all others. The eider and oth<‘r ducks also furnish 
tliem with food ; while the hide, with the feathers 
inw^ardo, forms a light and comfortable clothing. 
The (*arly winter, however, comp(‘ls these animals, 
in large bands, to move into more genial climes ; and 
hence, for nine months annually, their food must be 
found in tlie waters. These indeed are filled with 
the large cetaceous fishes, the seal, the walrus, and 
even the whale ; but the hunters and the game are 
separated by a thick covering of ict;. These animals, 
however, tliough they make their chief dwrellings 
beneath the waves, as formerly observed, ellE^rience 
the necessity of ascending from time to time for 
the purposes of respiration. At such moments the 




nial appears, strike into Iiini a dart or harpoon, 
of which tli(\y liave several forms and sizes, and 
sometimes throw l)y means of a lon^r line, a ne- 
c<*ssary part of their a(>paratus. Their ^(randest 
achievement, however, consists in the attack of tlie 
whale ; on which occasion a lar^e l)ody of them 
iinih\ armed with a variety of weapons. When 
struck he instantly pluiifres into tin* water ; hut, l)e- 
iinj ohli^jed to come up at sliort intervals, is always 
attacked afn'sli, till, overcome by fatigue and loss of 
blood, this mighty monarch of the deep remains an 
unresisting prey. An Esquimaux does not hesitate, 
even singly, to attack the Polar bc'ar, the fiercest 
and most terrible of all the Arctic races. In this 
encounter, however, he must l)e aided by a band of 
his trusty dogs, which rush fearlessly on, keep the 
animal at bay, and assail him on all sides ; while the 
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inasUT advancos with his spear, and avoiding, ipth 
almost preternatural agility, tJie furious springs of 
tile enraged inonsttT, pi<'re(‘s him with n'peated 
strokt*s. N()os(‘S, s[)ring(‘s, and traps, an* also used 
with skill, (‘hiefly against birds and foxes. 

Th(‘ Esquimaux show little j)rud(‘nee in the man- 
agement of their siijiplies. The instant that tidings 
transpires of the capture of a walriLs, shouts of exulta- 
tion are raise'd through the village ; as its inhabitants 
share tlnr ])ri/^e in eoinmoii. On its arri\al, slices 
are instantly cut out, every lamp is su})pli(‘d witli 
oil, tin? liouses are in a blaze ; all the })ots are filled 
with flesh, and the women, while cooking, pick out 
and devour tin* most dainty morsels. The feast pn*- 
pared, one man takes up a large piece, ap[)lii*s it to 
Jiis mouth, and severs with Jiis te(*th as much as 
that cavity can possibly admit ; then hands it to his 
neighbour, and In? to the n<‘xt, till all is consumed. 
A n(*w piece is then supplhsl, and thus the process 
continues, almost without intermission, till tin? 
animal is entin'Iy consunn'd. To tin* capacity of 
Esquimaux stomachs there seems scarcely any li- 
mit. Some experiments on the subject, made in the 
Fury, and carefully noU‘d, pniduced tin? most sur- 
prising results. A youth named Toolooak stands 
recorded as having, in twenty-one hours, received 
into his stomach ten pounds four ounces of solid 
food, a gallon and a pint of water, with more? than 
a pint of soup. Captain Lyon pitched against him 
Kangara, who in nineteen hours finished nine 
pounds fifteen ounces of solid, and a gallo|^.uidahalf 
of fluid. At this rati? the most ample iU>re very 
speedily disappears ; one day they are labouring un- 
der fever, hemorrhage, and all the maladies in(?ident 
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to jBepletion ; a few days after tli(?y are without a 
morsel to eat. 

Considered as t(» th(‘ir int(‘lleclual condition, the 
Esquimaux have not the h‘ast tincture of what goes 
l>y the name of h^arning ; <*an form no abstract 
ideas ; nor count above ten, llie number of their 
fingers. Yet, amid a lih* somewhat varied and 
eventful, many faculties, witliout any artificial cul- 
tur<^ are spoil tam^ously developed. We liavi* seen the 
skill displayed in tin; construction of their houses, 
as well as in pursuing and killing the various ten- 
ants of th(‘ (*arth and of tin* watcTs, on whicli their 
subsisU'iice d(‘pends. Their migratory liabits give 
tht‘m a considerable <‘xt<‘nt of local and geographical 
knowledge, which th(*y an* evt*n in a certain degrtn* 
abb; to systematize and delineati^ They ar(‘ also 
slirewd and intelligent in all the affairs of common 
life, and possess a considerable talent for humour and 
mimicry. 

In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux, or at 
least this particular tribe, present much that is wor- 
thy of commendation. At the first opening of the in- 
tercourse, the most undeviating honesty marked all 
their conduct, though this (juality, in the course of 
two winters' communication, was considerably un- 
dermined. Tlu^y were exposed indeed to most severe 
temptation, by seeing constantly scattered alxiut the 
ships little planks, pieces of iron, and empty tin 
pots, wliich Avas to them as if the decks had Iwen 
strewed with gold and jcAvels. It also came to their 
linowledge that, in some of their early exchangtis, 
rich skins liad been bartered for beads and other 
trifles of no real Aalue, — a system against wdiich 
they exclaimed as absolute robbery. From first to 
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last the virtu(» now mentioned was practised ain#ng 
themselves in a manner worthy of tlit* golden age. 
Their dn»sses, s]edg(‘s, and sill their implements of 
hunting and fishing, wvrv left exposed inside or out- 
side* of the huts, without siny instances being known 
of their hfiving been <‘sirri(*d off. Propi'rty, without 
the aid of laws and tribunals, was in the most per- 
fect security. The common right to the products of 
the chase marks also a singular union, without seem- 
ing to relax their dilig(‘nc<‘ in search of food, though 
it may perhaps contribute to their very thoughtless 
consumpti<m of it. The navigators admit that tlH*y 
were rect‘iv(‘d with the most cordial hospitality into 
the little huts, wlu'rcj th<* l)est mt‘at was set before 
them, and the wom<*n vi(*d with ea(*h oth(‘r in the at- 
tentions of cooking, drying, and mending th<‘ir clothes. 

The women working and singing, th(‘ir husbands 
quietly mending their lines, tin* childnoi ])layi ng be- 
fore the door, and tin* pot boiling ov(*r the blaze of 
a cheerful lamp," gave a ])leasing picture of savage 
life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that the 
Esquimaux inherited their full shan; of human 
frailty. Begging we shall pass ovit, though in 
many instances persevering and im‘(*ssant, bi'cause 
it seems to have been called forth almost entirely by 
their eonnexion with our countrymen, and by too 
lavish presents at the first ; while th(*ir little bursts 
of envy app(*ar to have flowed from the same source. 
But the fair Esquimaux are charged with a strong 
proj>ensity to slander and d(*lraction, which were as 
busy among them as th<*y sat in circles f^’ind the 
door mending their lim*s as in the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Their own conduct, meantime, is 
said to have afforded the most ample scope for cen- 
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sure, especially in refirard to connubial fidelity ; and 
yet \vb(*n it is adniitU^d that these faults wer<^ can^- 
fully concealed, and much outward decorum oh- 
stTved, and tliat the propensity to calumny often 
led the nativ(‘s beyond th<‘ strict limits of truth, we 
doubt whetluT too implicit relianc(‘ may not have 
been placed on th<^ s<*andalous chronicle of the frozen 
r<*|poiis. The natives certainly do appear to display 
a pt'culiar apathy in n'jjard to the suffcTings and c*ven 
tin* d<rath of nei^^h hours and relations. Widow's, and 
the aged and infirm, if th<‘y have not children of 
their own, <*xperi(*nce the greatest indifference. In 
times of plenty^ ijKle<‘d, lliey share in the geiu*- 
ral af»undan<*e of food ; but during scarcity a very 
small (juantity reaches them, and, nri'iving no at- 
tendance* in their sickin*ss, they of‘t<*ri perish through 
pure want and neglect. The childr(*ii are tn‘ated 
with extn'ine tenderness; though the practice* of 
adoption, which prevails most extensively, and whieh 
establishes in full force Indween the parti(*s the ties 
of fatlu‘r and child, is practised with regard to boys 
only, and se<*raingly with the view that they may 
<*ontribute to support the old age* of their factitious 
parents. 

Th(^ religious ideas of tlie Esquimaux, though 
they cannot be dignifuKl with any better name than 
su}x*rstition. are not much more absurd than the 
popular creed of tin* ancient Gn*eks and Romans. 
Their principal deity is Aywillaiyoo, a female im- 
mensely tall, with only the left eye, w’earing a 
pigtail reaching to }n*r knt*e, so thick that it can 
scarcely In* grasped by kith hands. Captain Lyon 
witTn*ssed a mighty incantation, in which Toole- 
mak, the chief magician, summoned Ajwvillaiyoo to 
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the upper world to utter tier oracles. Tlie party were 
assoml)1(‘d in a hut, wliere lijnrht after liglit was put 
out, till they wt‘re left in total darhnivss. Toole- 
niak then, after loud invoealiuns, prof(\ssed to de- 
scend to the world ])elovv to hrinfj up the ^^oddess. 
vSoon there arose a low chant of jx'culiar sound, 
iinagined to he th<» voice of Aywillaiyoo. Durin« 
half an hour, in reply to th(‘ loud scr(‘ains and 
qiH'stions of her votari(*s, sin* ntt(‘r(‘d dubious and 
mystical responses ; after whicli the sound dii^d 
away, and she was sup|H)sed to d(‘sc(‘nd beneath the 
eartli, \vh(‘ii Toolemak, w ith a shout, announced his 
own rtdurn to th<‘ upp<*r world. The ina|[riejan, 
however, bein<j soon afUT on board a British ship, 
was treat(*d with niju* glasses of hot water (brandy,) 
under tin* inlluence of wliicli h(‘ b(‘gan to act over 
again his <‘nchantrnents, wlien it appeared, that by 
varying niod(‘s of applying tlie hand or jacket to 
the mouth, he produced those changeful and mys- 
terious sounds which had passed for the words 
of Aywillaiyoo. This divinity has for her fa- 
ther a giant with one arm. The Esquimaux pan- 
theon comprises, moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit fre- 
quently invoked, and a larg(* lM‘ar, whose dwelling 
IS in the middle of the ice, and who frequently 
holds converse with mankind. Th<^ natives believe 
also in a future world, the employments and plea- 
sures of wdiich, according to the usual cr<*ed of 
savage races, are all sensual. The soul des<*ends 
beneath th<» earth through succ(;ssive abwles, the 
first of which has somewhat of the nature of purga- 
tory ; but the good spirits passing through it find 
the other mansions successivtdy improve, till they 
reach that of perfect bliss, far beneath, where the 
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sun never scits, and where, by the side of large 
lak(?s tliat never frcjeze, tlie deer roam in vast iierds, 
and the seal and walrus always abound in the 
waters. 

W(? now return to the progr(?ss of the exjiedition. 
The spring was singularly unfavourable. Captain 
Lyon atteinpt(?(l to j)enetrate across Melville 
suhij but found the route so rugged and so barred by 
steep chains of mountains, that he was obliged to re- 
turn in nineteen days without any discovery, except 
of two rapid rivers falling into the sea near Igloolik. 
Lieutenant lIoj)|)ner accoin])anied a party of Esqui- 
maux to (\)ckburn Ishind, but could not peiu'trate to 
any distance inland. It was tin* 7th of August b(‘fore 
they were able, by seven* sawing, to r(*aeh the open 
sea ; by which tinu* Captain Parry had r(‘riounced the 
hope of elTecting any tiling important (luring the short 
remnant of this season. lit* formed, howtwer, a very 
bold plan, which was to bring ail the stores of the 
other vessel on board the Eury, and with it alone 
to bravi* a third winter in the Polar regions, hop- 
ing that the succeeding summer might be more pro- 
pitious. Put ;us he was preparing to carry this too 
daring projtvt into (‘fleet, a nqwrt was made that 
symptoms of scurvy had brok<.*n out on several of 
tlie cn‘w, whost* physical strength a|>peared to be 
generally impaired by the two hard winters through 
wdiich they had ])assed. This left no choice ; and, 
ill complianct* with the general opinion of his ofiicers. 
Captain Parry began his voyage homewards. The 
ships \vt‘re driftt‘d about in a stormy sea covered 
with ice for twenty-four days ; but, being at last 
favourt'd with a W(‘sterly breeze, they crossed the 
Atlantic, and on the 10th of October, 1823, arrivexi 
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in Brassa Sound, Slu^lland. After two successive 
years thus passed in tlie depths of tin* frozen world, 
whence^ not the faintest rumour of tlie expedition Iiad 
r(*ached Britain, its iiieinbers were viewed almost as 
/nen risen from tlic^ dead. The 1m*1Is of Lerwick 
wen* run<r, and otInT extraordinary d(‘inonstrations 
of joy made on their arrival. In a few days they 
entered the Tliames. 

Two attempts had thus h(M*n made, each to a cer- 
tain point successful, hut both arrested mu(‘li short 
of the comphition of the ijrand .‘nt(Tpris(*. Tlie 
governin(*nt at home, howevcT, w(*re not willing to 
stoj) short in their spirited career. TIkj western ex- 
tremity of Melvilh* Island, and th(‘ strait of the 
Fury and Ilecla, appeared to be both so blocked up 
as to afford little hope*; but J^rinc(‘ Begimt's Inlet, 
when ex|)lor(‘d during (I'aptain Parry's voyage, liad 
presented, inde(*d, an icy barrier, but sin*h as had so 
often given way suddt^nly and almost install tan(‘ous- 
ly, that its existence early in tin* season could not 
be considered very alarming. A passage through 
this channel would bring the ships to Ukj gre^at sea 
liounding the northern coast of AnuTica, that had 
been seen from the Strait of tin? Fury and II(?cIa, and 
along which ('aptain Franklin had partly sailed, 
and by which tluTc was the fairifst hope of reach- 
ing, by the most direct route, the waters of the 
great Pacific. To follow up these views. Captain 
Parry was again fitted out in the Ilecla ; while, in 
the accidental absence of C"aptain Lyon, the Fury 
was intrusted to Lieutenant, now Captain Hopp- 
ner, who had taken an active part in the operations 
of the last voyage. 

The expedition set sail from Northfleet on the lUth 
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May, 1824, and was in Davis*s Strait by the middle 
of June. As the season, however, chanced to b(* 
peculiarly rigorous, it w'as not till the 10th Septem- 
l>er, that, after repeat(‘d repulses and severe straining, 
they caught a view of the Indd and magnificent shores 
of Lancaster Sound, in which a few solitary icebergs 
were floating. After this th(;y thought themselves 
fortunate, when, by pushing their way through many 
miles of newly-formed ice, they reached Port Bowen 
in tim(i to make it their Aviiiter-quart(TS. 

The provision made during tliis winter for the 
physical well-l)eing of the ex}>t‘dition was still more 
complett' than in tin* former voyag(‘s. The heat of 
the cabins was kept up to lietween .50 and f)0 degrees, 
and the seamen wore ii(‘xt the skin a clothing of 
fur, a substance* which nature has endowed with a 
warmth far surpassing that of any human fabric. 
Yet the de(*p monotony produced by the perfectly 
uniform aspe(*t of external nature, instead of becom- 
ing less sensibh? by habit, was only the more painfully 
felt. As the Arctic theatre had lost its attraction. 
Captain Iloppner started the idea of masquerades, 
which were, perhaps, still more out of keeping with 
the place and persons ; but the sailors caught at i^ 
with ph‘asure, and on these wcasions all of them 
acted their j)art with great spirit, and with stric^t 
deiwura. The salutary and steady influence of the 
schools was again revived, and the whole crew gave 
their presence, either as teachers, scholars, or spec- 
tators. 

The spring was unusually favourable, and, with 
i*omparatively easy sawing of the ice, the navigators 
warped out to sea on the 19th July, 1825. As it 
appeared most desirable to coast southward along 
6 
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the western shore of the inlet, they stood across the 
hay, but were soon arrested l)y a continuous bar- 
rier of ic(*, which, how«‘ver, left an open spa<*e on the 
i)}>posite side. A fruitless attempt was now made 
to penetrate, south ward, the channel tluTe being 
found to be equally impeded with ice ; Inmce it was 
judged advisable, with the view of seeking a less 
encumbc'red passage along the western shores, to 
stretch to th(i northward. An advtTse gale, by 
which they were ov(Ttak<‘n iU‘ar th(‘ mouth of the 
inlet, now drove them eastward ; but at last they 
riigained their course, and senm canu' in view of the 
bold fac(i of the Leopold Isles, the rocks of which 
rise in horizontal strata of liiiuvstoinj to the Indglit 
of (iOO or 700 feet, r(‘sciiibling a hug(^ and inipreg- 
nabh» fortress. 

Having touched at Cape S(*ppings, Captain Parry 
proceeded down tin? inlet, when* Ik* was no longer 
arrested by an unliroken barrii‘r of ice. Tin* sea, 
however, was still lK*avily (‘iicumbered by numerous 
small fragments, that were tossing about in every 
direction, and pressed upon the ships so hard, that 
the men wished for a contrary wind ; which, com- 
ing from tin* south, would open and disperse the 
raass(*s coll(?ct(‘d and <1 riven against thimi by the 
north wind. In this anxious and [irecarious stab*, 
they worked slowly on till tin; Ist August, wh(‘n they 
reached the latitude of 72 4:2', longitudes 9 P' 50'. 
Here Captain Parry, from the llecla, saw the Fury 
receive a most seA'(*r(? shock by a large Hoc, that forced 
her against the grounded ice of the shore ; and tid- 
ings soon cain<*, that she had been v<*ry sharply nip^ 
ped, and was admitting water copiously. The com- 
mander trusted that this would prove as harmless 
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as the many shocks which this vessel had already 
endured ; that the water made its entry l)y means 
of th(? twisted position into which she had l)een 
thrown ; and that, wh<m she was relieved from pres- 
sure, her l(?aks would close. But the next accounts 
wer(‘, that she could not be kept clear of water ex- 
cept by the a<*tion of four pumps, at which the whole 
crew, officers and men, wmj obliged to work. It be- 
came evident that l;he evils under which she lalniured 
could only be diswvered and remedied by the opera- 
•tion of heamnfr down, by which her position being re- 
versed, the parts now under waUir would be exposed 
to vi(‘w. This expedient required a harbour, and there 
was none at hand ; however, sonndhing was formed 
which nvseinbhd one, by coniUTting with anchors 
and bower-cabh's tlie groundtd i(*e to the shore. 
Four days w(*re then sp('nt in unlading the Fury of 
ttwse ample stores with wdiich she had been provid- 
ed. The 0])eration was intiTruptid, too, by a vio- 
lent storm of snow ; while the external ice being 
driven in, demolished, in a great mc^asun?, the slen- 
d(jr bulwarks by which the vess(*l was secured. Her 
holds were filled with water, and every (examination 
proved the damage of her hull to be still more serious 
than was at first apprehended. No means or prospect 
appe^ared, (‘ither of securing her in her present posi- 
tion, or of floating her to any known plac,e of safety. 
In these circumstances, Ca])tain Parry, without ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own, called for a report 
from Captain Hoppner and his principal olliiiers, all 
of whom agreed that an absolute necessity existed 
for abandoning the Fury.” Signals, therefore, were 
immediately made to the officers and mim to carry 
their clothes and effects on board the Hecla. The 
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stores, from want of room, were necessarily aban- 
doned alonjy with the ship; and barrels of Wf, 
l)t'er, biscuit, and other valuable articles of provision, 
were left (?xposed on those savage and desolate shores, 
wh(Te they were unlikely to afford aid or benefit to 
any human Ix'ing. After such a disaster, and the 
end of August being arrived, there was just time 
enough l(*ft to bring the Hecla home with a fair 
prospect of safety, — an event which was in due tim<‘ 
acc^omplished. 
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C HAPTER VIII. 

Rtmit Vdfja^vs towanh the North Pole, 

SiNci: tlu* times of* Hudson and Fotlicrby, during 
tile ln{)se of more than a eeiitury, th(‘ attempt to 
reaeli and to cross the Norlli PoJ(‘ had not been re- 
sum(‘d. The extraordinary zeal, liowevcjr, which, 
in tile <‘arly part of the reiyn of Geor^i^ III., and 
under th<‘ patronai^e of liiat excellent monarch, was 
Jvindh'd in the eaus<‘ of naval discovery, failed not 
toext<‘nd in ev(‘ry dirert ion. Mr Dai nes Barrington, 
distint;uished hy the union of rank with sci(*ntific a<r- 
quireinents, espoused with ardour the l)eli(*f that, in 
spit(‘ of (*v('ry obstacle, tin* polt' of the earth rni^ht 
1m* r(*aclied, and various fa<*ts ther(*by brou^dit to light, 
which at ])r<*sent wen* hid in niystcTy. Ho read to 
tin* Royal Socit*ty sevt*ral juiy^ers on this subject, 
whi(‘h were aftt'rwards reduc(*d into a sojiarate tr«u 
tis(‘ ; and that learned body, imbibing with zeal the 
opinions of th<*ir eminent associate, solicited the Board 
of Admiralty to lit out an c*xpedition which might 
attempt to realize this interesting object. The Earl 
of Sandwich, then at tlie liead of the naval de[>art- 
inent, cnttTed with ardour into the Society s views, 
and drew iip the plan of an expedition, which he 
submitted to his majesty, assured of meeting with 
his cordial concurrence. The intentions of govern- 
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moiit havinjT now transpired, Captain John Pliipps, 
afterwards Lord JMul'jrave, oflert'd liinis(‘lf for the 
<X)nimaiid, and wjis aeeepted. Two l>onil)-vess(‘Js, 
known under tin' rather odd Jiaines of tlu' Itaee- 
horse and th<* C-areass, W(‘re selected, and stored witJi 
an extra provision of wine, sj)irits, ajid whateviT else 
wiild contribute to the comfort and Ii(‘jdth of the 
crews. The (Carcass was commanded by Lieuh Tiant 
Lutwidjre, under whom Jforalio Nelson, afterwards 
so ceJehrab d in t}i(‘ naval annals of JJritaiiij servcMl 
as cockswain. ()th<T < (juipments were added, not 
hitlierto customary in naiiti(‘a1 exp(?ditions. Thost? 
form (;rly fitted out in En^rland wcnvchiefly set on fwt 
by mercantile bodies, who were contt nt to combine 
ijeo^jrapJiicaJ discovery witli certain views of commer- 
cial advajita^fe. The expeditions proj(‘cl(‘d umhTtJm 
auspices of (Jeor^a' III. were the first which liad the 
promotion of science for their soi<‘ objtrt. i\Ir Jsra^d 
Lyons, an emijient astronomical observcT, w^as em- 
ployed by th(* Hoard of Longitude to supf)ly the 
shi])s with suitable instruments ; lh(*y also sent two 
chronometers, constructed with tin* ^rr(*at<^st care by 
Kendall and Arnold, for measurimj the distant 
from tlie first meridian, by difTennei; of lime. Mr 
Cummin^ eonstnieted a seconds-pendulum, fitbsl 
to d<?tennine tlie rani((^ of that instrum(‘iit in hif^h 
latitudes. Sir Josepli Hanks and 31. d^AIenilwri 
drewv up papers sufr^estin^f various scientific olijccts, 
rtispectin" wdiicli oliscrvatious would Ix* desirable. 
The vessels wTre also supplied with Dr Irvin;;'s ap- 
paratus for distilling fresh water from the sea, — an 
invention wdiieli, being then rm nt, excited, much 
interest. 

Thus equipped, the expedition began to movtj on 
the 21st jMay, 1773 ; but being detained by contrary 
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winds, could not quit the Nore till the 4th June. 
The last object seen on land was Whitby Abbey ; and 
Captain Phipps then steered into the mid.cliannel 
of tJi<* German Ocean, endeavoiirin^r to avoid equally 
Norway and Shetland. In sixty degrec^s of latitude 
the sun set aliout twenty minutes past nine; the 
clouds making a beautiful appt‘arance by its reflec- 
tion from below the horizon. In latitude bb”, on the 
19th June, that luminary, evtm at midnight, was 
still visible. Captaiji Phipps here undertook to 
mak(^ deeper soundings than were ever known to 
have l)een In'fore attempted ; and with a very heavy 
lead h(‘ reached 7bb lathoms. The tenipemture at 
that depth was 2(5^ Fahrenhc'it, while in tJ)e air it 
was 4[P. Trial was now imuh* of Dr Irving’s appa- 
ratus, whi<di was considered conjplettdy successful, 
inasmuch as it was found to produc(J a sufficient 
quantity of perfectly g<M>d watt*r either for drinking 
or cooking, without any in(M)nvenient expense of 
fuel. This favourabh* opinion has not been con- 
firmed by nautical <‘xperience ; and the practice, 
chiefly, we believe, from the quantity of fuel requir- 
ed, has never come into general use. 

On the 27 th June the navigators found themselves 
in the latitude of the southern part of Spitzber- 
gen, without any appearance either of ice or land. 
On the 29th they saw the shore, and stood close in 
with it. This coast appeared to be neither habit- 
able nor accessible ; for it w'as formed by high bar- 
ren black rocks, without the least mark of vege- 
tation ; in many places bare and pointed ; in other 
ports covered with snow, appearing even alwve 
the clouds: the valleys between the high cliffs were 
filled with snow and ice. The prospect would have 
suggested the idea of {)erpetual winter, had not the 
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mildness of the W(‘ather, the smooth water, briglit 
sunshine, and <;onstaiit dayliglit, giverj a eheerfuL 
ness and novelty to tlie whole of this striking and ro- 
mantic scene.” Tlie mariners enjoyed fine wijather 
in sailing along this Iwld and lofty coast, and mea- 
sured tin* height of sev(‘rAl of the mountains, one of 
which was found to be 4500 feet. On the 30th June 
they learnc'd from the masti^r of a Greenland vessel, 
that the ice lay sixteen leagues off to the westward, 
and that one IJiitch and two English ships had 
been lost in the course of tht^ st^ason. 

In the first days of July, Captain Phipps con- 
tinut^d to steer along the coast of Spitzberg(‘U, pass- 
ing several Greenland ships busily engaged in the 
fishery. On the 4th he came to Magdalena Hoek, 
near which lu; landed, and k^gan obsiTvations upon 
the variation of the compass, which were sixm inter- 
rupted by a thick fog. Being informed by the 
Rockingham Grwnland ship, that tin* ic(? was ten 
leagm^s off Hakluyt’s Headland, he dc*lennined to 
steer for that north-western extremity of Spitzber- 
gen. On the 5th, as In* was avoiding certain islands 
off Danes Gat, something white w^as seen amid the 
mist, and a noise was heard as of surf brt?aking 
upon the shore. The commander, d(*siring the Car- 
cass to keep close to him, determined to stand for it, 
and see what it was. Ere long, amid thick jog, the 
crew^s saw an object on their bow, partly black, and 
partly covered with snow, which they at first mis- 
took for islands, but which soon proved to lx* the 
main body of the ice, on which w^ind and s(?a were 
beating with violence, and from Avhich they could 
not have escaped, except by <*onstant change of tack, 
and by the utmost alertness of officers and men. 
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Captain Phipps, finding himself now upon the* 
main northern ice, and hein^^ informed tliat it ex- 
tended, unbroken, to tJie north-west, determined to 
move t'astward, — a direction seldom taken by the 
whale-fishers, and where lie hoped to find some 
openintif to th(‘m unknown. Continuiii^^ to w^ork 
his way against the wind, between the ice and the 
land, he pass(‘d first Hakluyt’s Headland, then 
Vo/^^el San^j, and on the? 7th found Jiimself approaeh- 
in^'tln? bold pinnacle of Cloven Clilf, — a remarkable 
promontory, named from its restmihlance to a cloven 
lioof, and which, from its perpendicular form, is 
never eov(‘n*d with snow. Ht‘re, as the frozen 
masses increased in nunilxT and size, and fresh ice* 
was formin^y on the surfae<‘ of the s(‘a, the officers 
and men, after full deliberation, conelud(‘d it vain 
to attempt pt*netratiniT in this direction. Tiny wer(‘ 
farther discourii^^ed, by considering^ that this was 
nearly the place in which all previous navijralors 
had been checked in their efforts to reach the Pole. 
Captain Phijips therefore detennined to stand to the 
westward, cherishing some hopes of a passage in 
that direction. He had a dr(*ary run, immersed in 
fogs so thick, that the ships, even when very near, 
could not see each other. A numlier of the crow, 
notwithstanding an extra allowance of wine and 
spirits, became affected wdth rheumatic colds and 
pains in the bont's. Having made ten degrees to the 
westward, without th(» least appearance of an open- 
ing, the commander determined again to try the east, 
in the hope that the continuance? of warm weather 
might have dissolved the barriers which had former- 
ly arrested his progress. On the 12th J uly the navi- 
gators were again in the vicinity of Cloven Cliff, and 
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found a good harl)<)iir on tho island, to which it is 
attached by a Jiarrow isthmus. Here they obtained 
abundance of waltT, and, notwithstandinir the fog, 
madt‘ some important ci^lestial obs<‘rvalions ; taking 
the bearings ami altitudes of the prijieipal objects on 
the coast. In endeavouring to push on, however, 
Captain Phipps was again sto[)f)cd at m^arly the 
saim‘ point as l)efor(‘ ; finding t!ie ice locked in with 
the land, ami no passage <‘ithcr to Ihc east or north, 
lie turned once mori* in despair westward, and kept 
close to tile main ice, [)iishing into all its optm- 
ings, som(‘ of which, being nearly two leagues long, 
afforded hop<*s of a passage; but they proved to 
b(; only ice-bays. >icar Hakluyt’s Headland the 
ships sufTered a severe pr(*ssiir(‘ b(‘t\veen a looa? 
fragment of ice and th<‘ main body. The com- 
mander now found it v<*ry unsah* to procend before 
an easterly wind, which brought in all the loost; 
piec(?s, ami drovi* them against tin; great mass, niak. 
ing it nvscmbh? a rocky shore; and it proved botli 
easier and safer to sail against tln^ wind. C'aptain 
Phipps resoIvi*d, in spil(* of repeat(‘d repulses, to 
make anotlier effort to the t*astvvard ; and this time 
he had some success. Making way tlirougli the 
loose fragmejils, ho. enme to an open sea, stretching 
nortli-east, which ins])inHl the most flattering hopes. 
The coast was neither so lofty nor exhibited the 
sann? dark inoiiotonous aspt^a as the one he had just 
passed ; tin? tints, being more varied and having 
more of the natural colour of earth, had caused the 
early navigators to givt; to different points the names 
of Red Beach, Red Hill, and Red Cliff. Ai length 
he reached ^Moffeii, an island low and flat, covered 
with numerous flocks of wild fowl. He continued 
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two days longer to sail throu^li an open sea, meet- 
ing only loose floating masses^ till, on the 27 th, 
he was stopped by the main body of the ice ly- 
ing east and w^est. He then coasted it to the east- 
Avard, pushing the ship, by a press of sail, into the 
icy bays or openings, notwithstanding the large 
loose pieces by which these wen^ enciimben'd. On 
the 29th July the exfMdition reached a low flat 
island, larger than MoflTen, clothed with moss, and 
filled with deer and various animals. They found 
on th(^ shor(‘ large fir-trees, some 79 feet long, part- 
ly torn up by the rcK)ts, partly cut down by the axe, 
and fashioned into diflerent shap(‘s, but all perfectly 
entire. Tw'oof the (»flicers gaged in an (‘ncounter 
with a walrus, from which they came off with little 
honour. Th(' animal btnng single, was wounded in 
the first instance ; but he immediately plunged into 
the dtH‘p, and came u[) with a large body of his fel- 
lows, who made a united attack upon the boat, 
WT(?sted an oar from one of the nnm, and had nearly 
overset her, wiien another Iwat from the Carcass, un- 
der the command of Nelson, came to her relief. 

From the point which the discoverers had now 
reached, they saw that remote peninsula of Spitz- 
bergen wiiich the Dutch call North-east-land, and 
bey(md it the range of the Seven Islands. The ice, 
however, began to gather round them, and Captain 
Lutwidge, on mounting the top of a high island, saw 
to the east and north-east one continued froz(?n sur- 
face, l)ounded only by the horizon. The ships were 
now becalmed amid a beautiful and picturesque 
scene ; the immense field of ice being covered with 
snow, except that some pools of water w^ere coated 
with a thin newly-formed crust. The mariners 
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attempted in vain to make any sensible pro^jrpss 
eastward ; the ic(? <^los<*d fast, and n(» opening? was 
anywhere se(*n, except for al)out a iniJe and a lialf 
round the ships. The p^ots, who had never befort* 
pro(!eed(Hl so far, wer(^ seriously alarmed Jest tliey 
should b(f bes<*t. Nor were their fears ^Toujidless, 
for next day the ships were frozen in faster than evt'r, 
not Jiavin/:? room to turn, wliile the passajj<‘ by wliieh 
they had (‘iitered from the westward had (‘iitirely 
dosed up behind them. Tlie adventun‘rs had then no 
room for farther eonsid<Tatioii, but how to extricate 
tliemselves and return hoint'. They be^an sawing 
througli deep ice, where it was sometimes twelve? 
feet thick ; and these laborious efforts only e?nabled 
tliem to move three* hundred yards westward ; while 
the mass within whic^h tht‘y wi*re enclosed was mov- 
ing eastward, carrying tliem along with it. In tJiese 
circumstances, Captain Phipps conceived no time 
was to be lost in putting out tiu* boats and dragging 
tliem over the ice, with the vi(?w of r(*aching the 
Dutch ships, which usually began about this time 
to direct their course homewards. On the 7th 
August the boats wen* got forward two miles ; and 
the commander, on his returning to the shijis, find- 
ing the ice round them a little more open, caused 
all sails to be set, by wdiich means they were made 
to move forward, though slowly, and still counter- 
acted by the drift-ice. Being favoured, howe\ or, by 
moist and foggy weather, their progress became 
more rapid. They came up with tin? lioats, and 
took them in ; and on the 10th, having a l>risk gale 
from the north-east, they forced the ships through 
all obstacles, though not without sustaining many 
heavy strokes, and breaking the shank of their best 
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bower-anchor ; but alwut noon they found them- 
selves in the ojxm sea. 

Bein^ thus deliv(T(*d from their greatest fear, they 
repiiir(*d to the liarbour of j^meerenberg for n‘st and 
refreshment. In its vicinity they admired a viry 
lofty iceberg, wliicb presentcxl to tl)e sea a perpen- 
dicular face; iK'arly 800 feet high, of a fiiu* light- 
gnrn colour, and down wliich a cjiscade was ptuiring. 

The black mountains, whilt? snow, and beautiful 
colour of the i<*e, njade a vt‘ry romantic and uncom- 
mon pictun*.” A large fragineiU, which htul fall- 
en into the sea, floated out, and gpound(*d in twenty- 
four fathoms : it stood fifty feet high, and was of the 
same beautiful colour as tlu‘ i<‘elHTg. 

Captain Phipps, b(‘f(»n* (juitting th<‘ Polar world, 
made some gemral remarks on tlu‘ pla^noinena which 
it presents. He observcxl always a great swdl near 
the edgt‘ of th(i ice ; l»ut, wdie never he was enclosed 
among its loos(* fragments, the sea was perfectly 
smooth. According to Hudson, the green w'aters 
were fr(*e from ice, which was found only in the blue ; 
but no ground w^as now st!en for this distinction, 
nor does tluTe probably exist any. JMarten de- 
scrih(‘d the sun at midnight as resemhling the moon 
in appearance ; but our observers couUl see no dif- 
ference, (‘xcept what arose from its being lower in 
the heavens. 

On the ISltli August, Captain Phipps weighed for 
England, and on the 24th was somewhat surprised by 
the sight of Jupiter, no star having for a long time 
Ik'cii visible amid the perpetual light of the northern 
sky. After passing Shell tmd on the 7th September, 
he met wdth a 8tTit?s of very heavy gales, during 
wliieli he lost three boats, and was obliged to throw 
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two puns overboard. However, havinp reached Or- 
fordness on the 24th, lie proct'eded without farther 
difficulty to the Nore. 

Tli(‘ result of this voyage, which \vas considered 
as having Ixvn made* under fair and even favour- 
able circunistances, tend(*d altogether to chill the 
hop's of penetrating nearer to the great northern 
Iwiundaries of the <‘arth. It seenu'd that, from the 
eightieth degree*, w in one unhrol<(‘n fu'ld sln'U^h- 
ed to th«' Pole, and tliat its margin i)r(‘S(*nt(‘d an 
inipen<*trable wall to the navigators of the Gram- 
land S(*a. l)isa]>pointed hope was followed, as usual, 
by a suspt'nsioTi of int(‘r<*st ; and th(^n()rth(*rn n'alms 
had sunk almost info oblivion, till the revival of the 
rec(‘nt sjiiril of discovi'ry. Puldi(* attention was first 
recalled to tln in by Mr .Scoresby, wdio, bred as a 
practu'al whalc-fisher, had been nursi'd as it were 
amid tin* l(‘ni]H*sts and snows of tin* north, and had 
obs(‘rv{‘d tin'ir as|X‘cls with an intelligent and scien- 
tific ey(‘, v(*rv unusual among those who pursue so 
rough and bustling a trade. 

In 130() this g(*nlh*inan inad(‘ tin* nearest ap- 
proach to the Pole that has (*ver yet been fully 
authenticated ; for the stat<‘ments of the Dutch, and 
otluT navigators, who boast of having gone much 
near<T, are subject to gr(*at doubt as to their obs(T- 
vations of latitude. ]\Ir Scoresby was then acting as 
mate under bis fatluT, who commanded a Gn'cnland 
ship. They at first pr(KH‘ed(‘d by Jan IMaytm into 
the west(*rn bight, where the s<*al-fishery is carried 
on ; but afterwards they chaiigi'd their purpose, and 
came round to tlu* whale-bight. They found the 
Avaters encumbered, even in a low’ latitude, by much 
broken ice, through which they made their way not 
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without some daii^rer. They then reached an open 
sea, so extensive* that its termination could not 
he dis(!OV(Ted, and it was Ixdieve^d to ext(‘nd four or 
five ImiKlnni squares I(*agu<*s. On proceeding north- 
ward, how(*ver, tliey soon arrived at a very close 
(^ntiniious fi(*Id, consisting of bay-ice compacted by 
drifting fragments. They pushed th(*ir way through 
it by the most lal)orious exertions, — towing, boring, 
war|)ing, and nnJLdolling , — ^a process which consists 
in tin* use of a sort of battering-ram. Having thus 
opened a path across a very extend(‘d barrier, they 
tstiiK*, almost beyond hope, to an open sea, which 
appear(*<l nc'arly unbounded, having only the ice on 
the south and tin* land on the (^ast. Tlu'ir object 
was to catch whah‘s ; and, following their primary 
purpose, they chose a west-north-w(*st direction. 
Swiftly crossing the short meridians of this parallel 
they soon passt*d from the 10th degren* of east to 
the 8th degree of west longitude. Their latitude 
was 78° 35', and the sea was still open on every 
side. As whales, however, were wanting, they 
changed their tack, and ran t*ast-north-east al)0Ut 
3(K) miles, till they came to tin* 10th degree of east 
longitude ; and here they found themselves in lat. 8P 
30', being a d<*gree higher than Phipps had reached, 
and only about 500 geographlc^al miles from the 
Pole. Had discovery lH*en their object, they had 
now a brilliant opportunity ; and n(?ither master nor 
mate* would have be(»ii insensible to the glory of ac- 
quiring enlarged knowledge of these utmost boim- 
daries of the earth. But they had been fitUxl out 
by a mercantile body to bring home a cargo of 
whale-oil, and this solid purpose could not be post- 
poned to the most brilliant speculations of science. 
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The sea lay vast and open before them ; but^ as it 
contained no wliales, it bt‘lioved them to steer 
their cours(i backwards towards Hakluyt s Head, 
land, in the vicinity of which they caught twenty- 
four of tliose valuable animals, from which were 
extracted 21 (i tuns of oil. 

Mr Scoresby indulged his curiosity by landing on 
some of the insular tracts which fill tlie depths of the 
Polar sea, and clamlM*ring up the lofty steeps which 
usually ris(» from their shores. Charles’s Island, or 
Fair Foreland, at the north-west of Spitzbergen, was 
the first Arctic ground on which he landed ; but the 
fog soon s{)read so thi(‘k, that he could remark little 
except the immense multitude of birds which cluster- 
ed around the rocks and precipices. Afterwards, in 
1818, he landed near JMitre Captj, and undcTtook to 
reach the summit of that singularly insulated cliff of 
which it consists. Much of the ascent was over frag- 
ments of rock so IfKise, that the foot in walking slid 
back every step, and the party could make no pro- 
gress but by the very laborious operations of run- 
ning and hjaping. The continuance of frost ajipears 
to cause this extraordinary decomposition of the rocky 
substance*. At one plaire they found a ridge so steep, 
that Mr »Scoresby could seat himself across it as on 
the back of a horse. They reached the summit, es- 
timatc*d at 3000 feet high, about midnight, when 
the sun still shone bright on its snow-capped pin- 
nacle, causing such a rapid dissolution, that stre*am8 
of water were flowing around them. It is con- 
sidered remarkable, that, in this frozen region, where, 
even at a moderate elevation, tht^ mean annual t(*m- 
perature must Im* bedow the freezing-point, tlie high- 
est summits should put off their winter-covering 
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of snow, in which so many peaks, l)oth of the tern- 
p(;rate and of the torrid zones, are perpetually (enve- 
loped. It would app(*ar, however, that during the 
short interval of continuous sumin(T-day, the rays 
of the sun, heating p(‘rp('tually on the mountain- 
tops, which are raised al)ov4‘ tiu* fogs that surround 
the Jwalery siirfa<*e, product' a degree of ht'at much 
grt^ater than eorn*sponds with the latitude. Ilenct? 
the general avt'ragt' of tin* y(‘ar, and (‘s])eciaily the 
part which compost's th(‘ long Arctic* night, must 
marked hy a fc'arful deprc*ssion. 

The view from this siinimit is descrihed hy Mr 
8cort‘shy as t‘(jually grand, t .\t<‘nsiv(‘, and heautiful. 
On tli(‘ c'ast side wen* two linely-slieitt'rt'd hays ; 
while the sea, unrullled hy a single hrt'ezt', fonned 
an iniinc'nst* exj)ans(‘ to lh<‘ west. Tin* ict htTgs rear- 
ed tlic'ir fantastic forms almost on a level with the 
summits of th<‘ mountains, >yhc;s(' eavitii‘s they filled, 
while tliesun ilium iiic'd, hut (*tuil(l jiot dissoh c them. 
The valleys w’CTe enani(*lled witli In ds of snow and 
ict', one of w liieli extended heyond reach of the eye. 
In the interior, mountains rost* Inyond mountains, 
till thc'V inc'lted into distance. The cloudic'ss canopy 
above, and the position of the' party tliemsc'Ivc's, on 
tin' piiinaele of a rock, surroundecl l)y tremendous 
precipices, conspired to n iidcT tlu ir situation c'qually 
singular and suhliine. If a fragment was detciched, 
either spontaneously or hy design, it houndc'd from 
rock to r(K*k, raising smoke at every Idc^w, and 
setting numerous otlu*r fragments in in(»tion, till, 
amid showers of stones, it rc aclied tlie bottom of 
tile mountain. The descent of the party w^as more 
difficult and perilous than the ascent. The stones 
sunk beneath their steps, and rolled down the mouii. 
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tarn, and they were obliged to walk abreast^ other- 
wise the foremost might hav<j bw*n overwhelmed 
under the masses whieb those behind him dislodged. 
Finally, to the astonishment and alarm of the sailors 
l)eneath, Mr Seoresby and his eoin pan ions, in a part 
of their dcjsceiit, slid down an almost perpendicular 
wall of ie(% and arrived in safety at the ships. The 
l)eaeh Was found nearly covered with tin? nests of 
terns, ducks, and other tenants of the Arctic air, in 
some of wliich there wtre youn«r, over whom, the 
parents kept watch, and, by loud cri(\s and vidiemenl 
gestures, sought to defend tht‘m againsWlie gulls 
and oth(*r predatory tribes hovering aromid. Se- 
veral sailors who had roblM‘d tln^se nests were fol- 
lowed to a considerable distance with loud and vio- 
lent screams. 

Mr Seoresby, also, in 1817, landaij and made sui 
excursion on Jan IMayeitjS land. The most striking 
feature was the mountain lleerenluTg, which rears 
its head (5870 feet alKjve the s(*a ; and, being seen to 
the distance of thirty or forty leagues, })roves a ^* 011 - 
spicuous landmark to the mariner. Tlie first ob- 
ject which attraet(*d the eye wen» three magni- 
ficent icebergs, which rose to a very great height, 
stretching from the base of B<‘<‘renl)erg to the* water’s 
edge. Their usual grt*eiiish-gr(*y t;olour, diversified 
by snow-white patches resembling foam, and with 
black points of rock jutting out from the surface, 
gave them exactly tht? appearances of iinm(‘nsc cas- 
cades, which in falling bad been fixed by the power 
of frost. A party ascemded a mountain which com- 
posed only the base of Beerenberg, yet was itself 
1500 feet high. They were not long in discovering 
that the materials composing this eminence were 

u 
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entirely volcanic. They trodt* only u|:)on ashes, 
slag, baked clay, and scorite ; and, wln'iiever these 
substances rolled under th(*ir feet, the ground be- 
neath made a sound like that of empty metallic 
vessels or vaulU'd caverns. On th(‘ summit they 
discoven'd a s|)aeious crater, al)out (iOO f(*et d(*ep 
and *JiH) yards in diaim^ter, the bottom of which was 
filled with alluvial matbT, and which, being sur- 
rounded by rugged walls of r(‘d clay half.bak(‘d,liad 
the appearanct' of a sf)a(*ious (^aslh*. A spring of 
wat(T pen<‘lrat(‘(i its side by a subtcTranean ca- 
vern, anil disappeared in tin* sand. No attempt 
was made to aset nd BtHTcmlaTg, which towered 
in awful graiKh'iir, white with snow, above the re- 
gion of till' <*lon(ls; but at itsf(‘4‘t was seen another cra- 
ter surrounded [>y an imnnmsi' accumulation of cas- 
t(‘llated lava. A larg<‘ mass of iron was found, that 
had b(‘(‘n snndted l)y tin* interior fir(‘S. The volca- 
no was at this time entirely silent, but Mr Scoresby 
in*xt yt*ar saw smoke rksiug from it to a great height ; 
and th(* sann* pln^iiomenon had, in 11118, been dis- 
cerin*d by (^apUiin Gilyott of the Richard, wlu» even 
remarked a shining redness likt^ the embers of a 
large* fire. 

The most important diswwe'ries, howewer, effect- 
ed by ^Ir Scoresby, took place in 1822, when he 
sailed in tin* shij) Baffin, of 321 tons and oO men, for 
the whale-fis!u*ry. He de*parted from Liverpool on 
the 27 th March, and on the 28th passed the Mull of 
Canty n*, but immediately after encountered a vio- 
lent gah*, which, blowing on this dangerous coast, 
obliged him to takt* shelter for ten days iti Locli 
Ryan. This interval of leisure was improved, ac- 
<<wding to his laudable custom, for purposes of 
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^scientific experiment; and in tJiis instance he had 
particularly in view the inipnwenieiit of the chro- 
nometers used ill iiaviuati(»u. On the 8th April 
ho afi^ain s(‘t sail; j)asst‘d on the lOtli the danger- 
ous rocks and islands of Skerivore, w<*st of Tiret? ; 
and on tin' llth, at noon, saw the island of St 
Kilda. On the 14th, when only in lal. (i4 deg. 
30 min., the cry was raised that ice was in sight, 
and the mariners were soon involved in its streams, 
accompanied with tli(‘ usual dense and deep obscu- 
rity of Arctic fogs. On th<‘ morrow they were stopped 
by an <*xtensive patcli, which they spcMit st‘t^eral days 
in vainly attenij»ting to double; but at length, set- 
ting all sail on the shij), th(‘y mad(‘ tlu^ir way through 
it in the course of an hour. Tiny now proc(‘(ded 
northward with a fair wind, observing the brilliant 
phenomenon of the Aurora Horealis, and seeing the 
ocean covered w'ith large <|uantiti(‘s of drift-W'(K)d. 
On theilotli April, in lat. 7*> , they found themselves 
in the region of continued day, and being now in a 
fishing latitude,” took out their boats, coiled tlieir 
lines, and prepand the harpoons, lane<‘s, and other 
apparatus. On the 27th they reached the 80lh de- 
gree, and were within ten mih*s of Hakluyt's Head- 
land without having yet felt any frost. Continuing 
to approach tin* Pole, Mr Scoresby reached, on tJie 
28th, the main northern ict* at the same jioint where 
it had been found l>y Lonl Mulgravf*. Hi; prof)os(*d to 
run along it to tin* eastw^ard, in hopes of rea<*hing a 
good fishing station, but the state of the w ind com- 
pelled him to turn in the opjwsite dinrtion. X)ri the 
()th iVIay the first whah* was taken. On the <)th 
a lieavy gale from the north-east produced symptoms 
of cold, similar to those felt in the extremity of an 
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Arctic winter; skin adhmn]^ to metallic sub- 
stanc(‘s ; water spilt within three feet of the cabin, 
fire con \ (M-ted into ice ; even a in of good l>eer near- 
ly froz(n at the \ c‘ry foot of the stove. ]Mr Scores- 
by s situation was painful ; the sea was covered with 
such a dense* stratum of frost-rime, reaching to the 
tndght of i)0 f(H‘t, that nothing could be seen from 
the deck ; and Ik* could not guide* the ship witliout 
mourning the topmast, where the view was clear, but 
th(* temperature was from 3 to 8 d(*grees below zero, 
which the gah* r(‘iidered most intense‘ly piercing. 
Soon aftc'r, Ixnng involved in lloating ice, he had a 
most difl[i<*uU <*ourse to steer, though he observes that, 
to a triK* navigator, the high exertion of nautical skill 
requin'd to p(‘rform tin* continual evolutions and 
<!haTiges of courst* necessary amid lloating ice is pro- 
ductive of p(*cu liar enjoyment ; and accordingly he 
extricated hims<*lf without any material damage. 

Air Scoresby rinding no whales in his present 
station, determined upon a change. For some time 
past th(*se high latitudes, firobably in consequence 
of having lieen so long fished, had become nearly 
unproductive, and the only good (*argoes were ob- 
tained by })enetrating through the ic(» to the eastern 
shores of CJreenland. A trip in this quarter coin- 
<*ided with anothi'r object in which Mr Scoresby 
felt peculiar interest. The whole range of this coast 
was absolutely unknown, unless at a few points, 
whi(*h the Dutch had approairhed and named ; and 
it fornuid a continuous line with that on which the 
coloiiies of Old Greenland, the subject of much in- 
t(*rest and controversy, were supposed to have been 
situated. 

In this course Mr Scoresby w;as amused by strik- 
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iiig instances of the r(»fractive power of tiu? Polar 
atmosphere, wheii acting upon ie(‘ and othi*r objects 
discerned through its medium. The rugged surface 
assumed the forms of casth*s, olx'Jisks, and spires, 
which lierc* and then* were sometimes so linked to- 
gether, as to present the se‘ml)Iance of an extensive 
and crowded city. At otJier tinn\s it r(?sembl<id a 
forest of naked trees; and J<\in<*y scarc('\v re(jiiir(‘d 
an effort to ideiilif;^' its varieties wilii the jjnulnctions 
of human art ; — scul|)tiired <‘oless.d terms, [jorticoc's 
of rich and regular ar4‘hitectur. . \en witli tlie 
shapes of lions, bears, horsc^s, and otlnT animals. 
Ships were seen inverted, and suspendiHl high in ilu‘ 
air, and their hulls often so inagnifK‘d as to r'esemble 
huge edifi<*tis. Objects really bem^ath tlie horizon 
were raiscxl into vi(*w in a most (extraordinary man- 
*n(^r. It secerns positively ascertained, that points in 
the coast of Greenland, not abov(‘ 3()()() or 4()()() f<‘(‘t 
high, wer(‘ seen at the distance of IGO miles. Tht^ 
extensive evaporation of the melting ices, with the 
unequal cond<‘nsation produced by streams of cold 
air, are considered by JMr Scoresby its tin? chi(‘f sounies 
of this (extraordinary refractioji. 

It was on the dth of June that, in 74 ' (V north 
latitude, a vast range of land was discov(ir(‘d, ex- 
tending from north to south alK)ut ninety miles, 
and of which the most northerly point was conclud- 
ed to be that named on the charts Gale llamk(,‘s* 
Land, while the most southerly appe^ared to in* 
Hudson’s Hold-with-Hope. Mr Scoresby’s ambi- 
tion, however, to mount some of its bold crags, 
which no Kurop(?ari foot had ever trod, was defeaUxl 
by the interposition of an impassabh; barrier of ice ; 
and a similar one having closed in behind him, he 
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was obli<j('d to sail back and forward for several days 
throu^ifh a narrow cbannel. Durin^j this inter- 
val he had a good opportunity of taking the bear- 
ings and din'ctions of this great line of coast. The 
latitude^ as giv(‘n in tlu* maps, w^as tolerably cor- 
rect, and was inde(‘d his only guide in trac*ing the 
positions ; for the longitude, after the most careful 
observation, was found to differ s(‘ven degree?s from 
the b(‘st cliarts, and t(‘n degre(\s from those usually 
supplied to th(' whale-fisluTs. This coast was gene- 
rally mountainous, rugged, and barren, bearing 
much res('!nl dance to that of SpitzlxTgen, though 
less cov(‘red with snow. It could not Ik? fully as- 
certaiiK'd whether soim* low groinid might not be in- 
terjK)sed b(‘tw<*en the sea and th(‘ mountains; but 
their asp<*ct, and the g<*n(Tal analogy of the Arctic 
shores, suggest<'d tin' id(‘a that tlies(' mighty clifls 
dippc'd perj)endicularly into the waves. 

Mr Scoresby followed the usual system of naming 
the prominent objects either after persons eminent in 
science or after his private fri('nds. The two principal 
bays or inlets were desigJiated from Captain Kater 
and Sir Walter Scott ; whih* two spacious forelands 
or prpjec'ting peninsulas, the former supposed to 1 k' 
an island, were assigm*d to Dr Wollaston and Sir 
Everard Home. Other bays and capes were bestow- 
ed upon Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr Brinkley, Colonel 
Beaufoy, Dr Holland, ]Mr Ilerschel, and some of 
the author’s j)ersonal frit'iids. Afterwards, obtaining 
the view of some smaller bays to the south, he was 
enabled thus to compliment Sir George Mackenzie, 
Sir Charles Giesecke, Baron Humboldt, M. de la 
Place, and M. Freycinet. 

Mr Scoresby now made a movement eastward 
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in search of wlialcs, of which Ju‘ found no tra(*es in 
the* vicinity of land. This chaiiirc of piir|X)se was 
atUnided with a very distressijij;^ circumstance. Wil- 
liam Carr, one of his most exfxTt harpooiuTS, and 
a fine activ(‘ fi'llow, had struck a whah*, which 
flew oflT with such rapidity, that the line was jerked 
out of its place, and threaU‘m‘d thi‘ sinking of the 
boat. Having snatchi*d the rope* to replace it in 
the proper position, he was 4‘aiii(ht by a sudden 
turn, instantly dra 4 »g(‘d overboard, and plunged 
under water t<» rise* iic» mon‘. The boat having at 
once righted itsidf, the sailors look(‘d remnd and 
asked, Where is Carr One man only had 
seen him disappear, but so instantaneously, tliat h<* 
had merely missed the obj(*ct, without b(‘ing able to 
say how. The; distress and agitation of the survivors 
afforded the; stricken whale a respite', of which he 
availe^d himself to e'ffect his escape*. ]\Ir Scoresby, 
deeply distressed, toe)k the opportunity ne*xt Lord's 
day of calling the attention of his crew to Ihe'ir own 
most inipejTtant interests, and te) their pr(?j)aration 
for such a catastrophe as had befallen their e*e)mrade ; 
on wiiich occasion all the sailors se‘e*med much af- 
fected. 

About a month was pass(*d in searching for whales 
at a little distance fre)in the she^re, and seveTal of 
these animals, as well as narwals, were* taken ; 
but as they ceased to appear, it was resol ve?d again 
to stand in for the land. On the IDth July the 
navigators came in view of a range of coast, of a very 
bold and peculiar character, ext(*nding about forty 
miles. It presente'd a mountain-chain from threx? 
to four thousand feet high, rising at once from the 
beach in precipitous cliffs, which terminated in num- 
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f)erless p^aks, cones, and pyramids, with sharp and 
rugged rocks every when^ jutting out from their sides. 
From one of the mountains ros<? six or seven tall paral- 
lel eliimneys, above each other; one of wliieli, crown- 
ed with two vertical towers, w'as called Church 
Mount. T))is coast received lh(^ name of Liverpool ; 
while to the mountains was given that of Roscoe. 
The range of shore* terminated at Ca|w Henlgson ; 
l»eyond which, however, ste*ering south-west, they 
descried three* other pre)montories, to which were 
successively given the* name*s e)f C'ajM* Lister, Cape 
Swainson, and Cape Tednn. Here Mr 8erore*sl)y took, 
fe)r the first time*, the* op|)ortunity of landing, when 
he femnd the beae*h much leiwer than that farther 
to the north, and e*onsisting in a gre^at me*asure of 
loose* ste)ny hills. Afte*r se)ine examinatiem, he came, 
near Cape Swainson, te) an enclosure formed by pa- 
rallel walls, similar to the)se whierh the Esquimaux 
construct for their summer huts, and within which 
were* he)llow structures like bee-hivt*s, such as they 
use for stores. A narre)w scrutiny showe*d remains 
of fuel, charre?d drift-woeid, lialf-burnt me)ss and 
ashes ; which last was considered as indicating the 
plae'e te) have been occupied at no distant period. 
There were* also found instruments of wood and bone, 
e)ne of them tipped with ire)n. 

Resuming their ce)urse at sea, and still holding 
south-westward, there now appeared a spacious inlet, 
to which, in loe)king upwards, no U*rmination could 
l>e se»t*n. ]\lr Sewesby, while penetrating this inlet, 
discovered another sound branching to the northward, 
l>ehind the Liverpool e'oast, and supposed to form 
it into an island. The opjx)site shore of this entrance 
was named Jameson's Land, from the eminent 
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professor of natural history at Edinburgh. Beyond 
Cape Hooker, the southern |K>int of Jameson's Laud, 
another large inlet strekhed towards the north, to 
which was given th(‘ name of Captain Basil Hall. It 
had every apptjaranc<‘ of coiiv<‘rtiiig Jameson’s Land 
also into an island. The coast to the westward of this 
last approach rectuved the name of Milne’s Land. 
B(?tw’e(‘n Cape L(‘sli<*, the northern point of Milne’s 
Land, and Cape Stcwenson, on tlie opposite? shore, 
the original opt‘ning coritinu(?d to stretch into the? 
interior, without any api)earanee of a termination. 
Combining this observation with the ])osition of 
Jacob’s Bight in the? same latitude on the western 
<?oa8t, which Sir C'harles Gieseck(? traced to the 
height of 150 miles, when* it opened into a sort of 
inland sea, there a[)peA'ed a strong presumption, 
that, instead of the continuous mass of land which 
our maps represent, Gn'cnland composes only an 
immense archipelago of islands. To this great inlet, 
the entrance of wl)ich was Ixmiided by Cape Tobin 
on the north, and CajH? Brewster on tin? south, Mr 
Senresby gave the name of his fatluT, tliough pos- 
terity will probably In? apt to associate with him- 
self the name of “ Hcorcsby’s Somid.” 

These coasts, esp(?cially tiiat of Jameson’s Land, 
were found richer in plants and verdure than any 
others seen by our navigator within tin? Arctic 
circle, and almost meriting the appellation of Green- 
land. The grass rose in one place to a foot in height, 
and there w^ere meadows of several acres that apjM^ar- 
ed nearly equal to any in England. Nowhere cr)uld 
a human being Ik? discovered; but everywhere 
there were traces of rectmt and even frequent in- 
habitation. At the foot of a range of cliffs, named 
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after Mr Neill, secretary to the Wernerian Society, 
werc‘ several hamlets of some extent. Tlie huts 
appear to have been wiiiter-alKwIes, not eonstructcTl 
of snow-slabs like those of the Esquimaux of Hud- 
son's Bay, but resembling thos(‘of the Greenlanders, 
du^y d(‘ep in the ^rround, entered by a lon^y winding; 
passage or funnel, and roofed with a wooden frame 
overlaid with moss and earth. The mansion had 
thus t]\e appearanc(‘ of a slight hillock, and s(*emed 
quit(^ an underground habitation. Near the ham- 
lets were excavations in the* earth, serving as 
gravels, where! implemiehts of hunting, found alemg 
with tile l)e>ne*s of the de‘ce‘ase*d, proved the pre- 
valence heM’e* of the* ge*jural be*Iief e)f savage na- 
ture, that the* e*mployine*nts eif man in the futun* 
life will exae*lly revsemible* th1lse‘of tlie present. The^re 
was one weieiden coflin, which the author was will- 
ing to lK*lieve might mark a re*miiant of European 
colon izatiem. It was thought singular, that the dwell- 
ers on this coast should have Iktii reeremtly so nu- 
merous, and yet not one of them left ; but pro- 
bably the*se were winterlquarters, while during the 
summer the* natives had re'paired into the in- 
Urior, where they might finel those land-animals 
which retreat to the* southward during the more 
rigorous S(*ason. 

On e'merging’^from this large sound and proceeding 
southward, 31rScore\sby discovered anotlier continu- 
ous range of e*oast, which afforded tei him a bay to lx* 
named after ]\Ir Wallace*, and three capes after Messrs 
Russell, Pillans, and Graham, eminent professors in 
the imiversity of Edinburgh ; also an island named 
after Captain IManby ; another after Dr Henry, and 
a cape after Mr Dalton, two distinguished chemists 
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at Manchester ; also anotluT cape aft(‘r Dr John Bar- 
clay of Edinburgh. 

Disappoint'd as to any appearance of whales on 
this coast, j\Ir Scoresby airaiii stt'cn'd out to sea 
and to tlie nortliward. Ici^bergs surrounded him, 
an)Ountinp[ at one plac(‘ to the nmnb(*r of five liun- 
dred. This course brought him in a few days within 
si|fht of lands strelchiiuj mon' nortlu'rly than those 
recently surveyed, ami coiiiiectinif them with the 
others which he bad first discoven'd. There a])f>ear- 
ed two lar(((‘ territories, secmiini^ly insular, to which 
were ^nven the names <»f (’annin<T and Traill. B<?- 
tween them was a most spacious infill, honoured with 
the nam(‘ of Sir Humphrey Da\ y. On penetrating 
this opening th(*n‘ arose several points of land, pro- 
bably islands, which afforded a range of mountains, 
made coinnK'morative of W<‘rner, the cc'lebrated geo- 
logist; a smaller ridg(‘ was assigm*d to Dr Fleming; 
after which wen* appropriated Oapt*s' Biot, Buachc*, 
Carnegie. H(* landed on Traill Islaiid, and with in- 
credible toil clambered totlie top of a lull, where he 
hoped to have found a small plain containing a few 
specimens of Arctic vegetation ; but this summit 
was steepT than the most narrowly-pitched roof of 
a house, and, had not the op|)osit(‘ side been a little 
smoother, he would have found much difiiculty in 
sliding down. Beyond Traill Island, and sc^parated 
from it by a considerable inlet named after Lord 
Mountnorris, >vas another coast; tin* pointed extre- 
mity of which received the name of Captain Parry. 
This promontory Ix'ing at no great distance from Cape 
Freycinet, which had In'en seen in the first survey, 
there was thus completed the observation of a range 
of four httiidrttd mih*s of coast, formerly known only 
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by the most inip<*rf<H*t rumours and notices, and 
wliidi might therefore be stri<‘tly considered a n(*\v 
discovcTy. 

Mr Scoreshy afterwards approa(‘hed more cl(?sely 
to Canning Island, and penetrated a sound between 
it and the main, conne<*U‘d apparently with Hurry’s 
Inlet, and where li(‘ gave nanu's to Cap(‘s Allan. 
Krusenstern, and Bnch. 

Our navigator would hav<‘ becm happy to ex- 
amine more of the Greenland coast, Jiaving on on<* 
ocirasion had a fair prospect of be ing able to run 
southward to Capi* Fartwvell : but the ship was not 
his own, and his destination being to catcli whales, 
<'om[)elled him to turn in another direction. He had 
met hitluTto with much disappoint nn^nt in this pur- 
suit ; and, tln‘ st^ason lM*ing far advanced, was ap- 
prehensive of iH'iiig obliged to return with a deli- 
dent cargo. But on the loth of August numerous 
whales ap{)eared round llu‘ sliip: of tlu^se live 
were struck and lhrt‘e takem, wdiidi at once ren- 
dered the ship falLfishvd, and pla<*ed him among 
the successful adventurers of the y(?ar. He could 
return, therefore, with satisfactory feelings ; and the 
pleasure of the voyage hoiiKWvard was only alloyed 
by the occurrence of a violent storm olf Lewis, in 
which Sam Chambers, om* of the most esteemed of 
his sailors, was w'ashed overboard. 

To these diseoveries of JMr Scoreshy some addi- 
tions were made next year by (’aptain Claveriiig, 
who was employed by the Admiralty to convey 
Captain Sabiut' to differtnit stations in the Arctic 
sea, for the purpose of making observations on the 
comparative length of tlu‘ pendulum as affected by 
the principle of attraction. 
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Captain Clavmii" sailod on tiio 3d May, (1823,) 
and on tiu' 2(1 Juno arriv(‘d at Ilammerfest, wliere 
lu' ian(U‘(l Captain Sal>in* vith tiu' tents and instru. 
in(‘nls. Th(' ol)S(‘rvaii()ns Ix'ini; completed, he sailed 
on tlie 23d, n‘aelied tin* nortli(?rn coast of Spitzher- 
geii, and fixed on a small island l)etwe<*ii Vo^relSan^f 
aiid CJov<‘n CJilT for farther scientific operations. 
Whili* ('aptain Sahiiie waseniploy<‘(J u|)on the island, 
lie end(*avonred to push into a. more northern la- 
titmh*; hO', a It < r irr< at exertion, he eoiild not reatdi 
Ixyond 8(i 2' . .\(rom|)ani(‘d l>y the foriiKT, whom 
he Jiad now j joined, and whose ohservations wen* 
complei d. In* lelt this coast on the 22d July, and 
steered for v <*ast(‘rn shore's of Greenland, of which 
he came in vit w on tin* nth Auf^ust. The scene ap- 
peared the most desolate In* had (?ver heh(‘Id. TJie 
mountains rose to tin; height of several thousand feet, 
without a vesti^re of Y(*i^(*tation, or the app(;arance 
of any living en'alure on the (‘arlh or in the air. 
Even tin* dreary waste of Spitzher^(en appeared a 
paradise to this. !!(* landed (’aj)tain Sabiin* and the 
scientific apparatus on two islands detached from tin* 
eastern shore of the conliiieiit, which he i*alled the 
Pendulum Islands, and of which tlnr outermost point 
is niark(*d hy a bold Jieadland, rising to the height 
of3(K)0feet 

Whih* (-aptain Sabiin* was (*inployed in his cours<‘ 
of observations. Captain (Javeriiig survey(*d a part 
of the (*oast which lay to the northward, lieing the 
first which' JMr Scoresby sa\v. It was at some dis- 
tance, with an icy barri(*r interpost*d ; but was found 
indented with deep and spacious bays, suspected 
even to penetrat(^ so far as to convert all this 
range of coast into a «’Iuster of large islands. The 
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iiihft, which the former Jiaviffator liad assigijed to 
Sir Walter Scott, was believed by Clavering to 
be that discover(*d by the Dutch mariner Gal(‘ 
Hainkes ; but we bav(‘ not Aenlured to remove this 
last from the more northerly jxisitioii fixed by ]\Ir 
Si*or<*sby. ()tht‘r <)p<‘Tiings which occurn‘d in proceed- 
ing towards tlur north wtTc nam(‘d, by tin* Captain, 
Fost<*r’s Day, Ar<lin<*aple and Hoseneath Inlets ; and 
lie saw bold and high land still stretching in this 
dire<‘tion as far as tin* s(‘venty-sixth degree of lati- 
tude*. 

In r(‘gard to tin* natives. Captain Clavering was 
more fortunah* than his predecessor, who saw only 
their d(*s(*rt(‘d habitations. On landing at a point 
on the southern <'oast of Sir Walter Scott’s In- 
let, lie received intc‘llig(*nce of Esquimaux having 
be(*n secji at tin* distance of a inih*, and hastened 
thith(*r with one of his oflicers. The natives on 
seeing them imnn*d lately ran to the top of some 
rocks ; but the English advanc(*d, made friendly 
signs, deposited.a mirror and a pair of worsted mit- 
tejjs at the foot of the pn*cipic(*, and then retired. 
The Esquimaux came down, took these articles, and 
carried tlu*in aAvay to the placc‘ of their retreat ; but 
they soon allow(*d the strangers to approach and 
aa*ost them, tlnnigh lln*ir hajids when shaken were 
found to trc*mbh* violently. By degrees confidence 
Avas established, and they folloAAvd the English 
to their oAvn tent, five fwt high and tAAelve in 
circunifereiict*, composed of Avood and 'wliaJelwne. 
Their asptH*t and conformations, their boats and iin- 
plemt*nts, exactly corrt‘sponded to those observed by 
CUaiitains Parry suid Lyon in Hudson’s Bay. A 
child, after being diligently cleared of its thick 
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coating of dirt and oil, was found to have a tawny 
<‘o|)per-eoJourt*d skin. TIi<* natives wen? astonished 
and alarmed l){*yond measure by the efleet of fire- 
arms. A s(*al being shot, one of tluMii was sent to 
fetch it. He (‘xamnicd it all ov<*r till In? foujid the 
hole made by the ball, when, thrusting his finger into 
it, he set up a shout of astonishment, dancing and 
(rapering in the most extravagant manner. Another 
was pnwailed upon to fin* a pistol ; but instantly on 
Jiearing the report, started and ran back into the tent. 

Tin* obsiTvalions W(‘n‘ not compi(‘t(*d till the be- 
ginning of S(‘pleinl»er, when tin* season was too late 
to allow Captain Clavering to gratify his wish of 
making a run to the northward. Nor did he (extri- 
cate hiins(‘lf from tlu* i(*e without sonu* stwen? shocks ; 
yet, aftiT spending six w(*eks at Drontheim, he en- 
tered the Thames in the iniddl(‘ of J)(*ceml)er. 

We have* d(‘|)arted sonii*what from the rcigular 
order of tim(‘, for the purpose of giving in a con- 
nected view th(i bbservations and dis(?ov(*ries of Mr 

V, 

Scoresby, and the additions to them by ('aptain Cla- 
vering. JMeanlirnc, however, another grand attempt 
had been made to explore the depths of the Polar sea. 
Combined with C’aptain Jlot^s’s mission in search of 
the north-west passag<s tin* J)(>roth(*a and Trent were 
pla(?ed under tin* command of Captain Buchan, with 
the view of pushing direct to the Pole, and endea- 
vouring not only to reach that grand Imundary, but 
to pass across it to India, — a voyage which, from the 
relative p(isitioii of th(*sc two parts of the glojie, would 
have be(*n much sliorter by this route than by any 
other. It was cont<?nded by the' suj)|jorter8 of this 
undertaking, that the failures of Hudson, Fotherby, 
and Phipps, had occurred in consequence of their 
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ImrifT (^ntangled in the winding shores and bays of the 
north<*rn coast of Spitzbergen ; that tlie production 
of ice took place chic^fly in the neighbourhood of 
land ; and that, by keeping decidedly in tin* midst of 
the ()cean-(rhannel, navigators would, instead of a 
boundless and unbroken field, find an open and 
navigabh* s(*a. 

Captain liuchan having set out early in the season 
of 1818, came on the 27th May in view of Cherie 
Island Without pausing there, he stretched along 
the westcTii coast of SpitzlaTgen, to the eightieth de- 
gree of north latitude, where lie encountered a severe 
storm, which separatwl his vess(‘ls for a time, and 
obliged tlH‘in to si‘ek sb<‘ll<T in Magdalena Bay. 
On the Kltli June h<‘ met several Greenland ships, 
and was informed by th(‘ masters, that in the great 
sea to th(‘ wt*stward, to which he had looked with 
the greatest hope, the ice was completely impein»- 
trable. lie determined, therefore, to turn Hak- 
luyt’s Headland, and proceed north-east w^ard in the 
track ultimatcdy followi'd by Lord Mulgrave. On his 
w’^ay he wals s ( m )11 complehiy beset, being hemmed 
in by fields of ice ten or twelve miles in circum- 
ference, amid which icebergs rose in the rudest and 
most fantastic forms, appi^aring like specks in a 
l)Ound1ess plain of alabaster. On the 26th June the 
navigators reached Fair ^aveji, situated between 
Vogel Sang and ClOvgp Cliff, j^ing detained here for 
some timt% they founS numerous herds of the walrus 
and the deer, and killed, after hard combats, several 
of the former, one weighing' a ton ; wdiile of the latter 
they despatched with ease from forty-five to fifty, 
the average weight of which w^as 1201bs. Being at 
length unable to move forward, they readied the la- 
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titude of 80° 32', where they were beset for three 
weeks. On tin? 20th July, the Dorotliea was again 
brought into open water ; but on the 30th she was 
exposed to a tremendous gale, whi(‘h blew htT upon 
the main body of tin* ie(», with a force which she was 
unable to resist. In this awful situation, the crew 
having no time to deliberate, determined to turn the 
helm so that the wijid might drive the ship’s head 
into the ice, where, it was possibh*, they miglit find a 
secure lodgment even amid this fearful tempest.^ The 
helm was so plact‘d, and a solemn awe impressed 
the mariners during the few moments which were 
to d<'cide, whether the Dorotln^a was to be safely 
moored, or to be dashed to pieces. Sin* stru(*lv with 
a terrible shock, which was repeated frequently 
in the course of half an hour. By thal» time she 
had forced her way more than twice* Jier own length 
into the body of the ice, when* she remained im- 
inoveably fixed. By and by the gale moderated, and 
she was again brought into an open sea ; but she 
had been so shattered, and tJie watt*r enj^jred by 
such numerous l(*aks, that scarcely any effort could 
presence h<?r from sinking. X(*xt morning, however, 
i)eing fine, the crew with much diffn uJty Vorkcd her 
n)und to the harbour of Smecnaiberg. There she 
was so far refitted as to be able in the beginning of 
Septeml)er to take th<? sea, and on the 10th October 
<!ame in view of the eoast of England, near Flam, 
borough Head. 

No farther attempt was made to reach the Pole 
in ships ; but, after a certain interval, a plan was 
devised to push towards that grand boundary in 
vehicles wafted over the frozerf surface of the ocean. 
It was Mr Scoresby by whom this scheme was first 

X 
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suggested. In a memoir read to the Wernerian So- 
ciety, he endeavoured to prove tJiat such a journey 
was neither so visionary nor so very perilous as it 
miglit appear to thosi* wlio Avere unacquainted with 
the Arctic rtjgions. The Polar sea in some meridians 
would, he doubted not, present one continu(‘d sheet 
of ice ; the inequalities of which, if tolerably smooth, 
would oppose no insunnoun tables barrier. InterA^als 
of open w’at(T would be more troublesome ; yet the 
vehi(^e, being made capable of serAung as a boat, 
might either sail across, or mak(^ a circuit round 
them. This conveyance. In* rtMuarked, ought to be 
a sledge formed of those light materials used by the 
Esquimaux in tlu' eonslruction of their boats, and 
drawn eitluT by n in-deer or dogs. The former ani- 
mals are ao fleet, lluit, in favoural>le circumstances, 
they might go and return in a fortnight, vvhih? the 
best dog-team would n^quin* fivt‘ or six weeks ; the 
latter, hoAvever, Avould be more tractable, and better 
fitb'd for skimming ov(‘r tbin or broken ice. Though 
the cold would Ik* very severe, yet as no very alarm- 
ing inereas<* occurred betAAeeii the seventieth and 
eightieth degrees of latitude, there Avas little ground 
to apprelnmd that in the other ten degrees, reaching 
to the Pole, it should become insupportable. For 
provisions Avere recoram(*nded portable soups, potted 
meats, and other substances, Avhich, with little 
weight, contained much nourishment. 

These suggestions did not for a considerable time 
attract attention ; but at length Captain Parry, after 
his three brilliant voyages to the north-west, finding 
reason to suspect tliat his farther progress in that di- 
rection AA'as hopeless, turned his enterprising views 
elsewhere, and conceived the ambitioirof penetrat- 
6 
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in^j over the frozen sea to the Pole. Combining Mr 
Scoresby's ideas witli his own observations, and with 
a series of reflections derived by Captain Franklin 
from his extensive expericnc(‘, Captain Parry form- 
ed and submitted to the Lords of the Admiralty the 
plan of an expedition over the Polar ice. Their 
Lordships having referred this proposal to the 4'oun- 
cil and committcH‘ of th<? Royal Society, and rec<?iv- 
ed a favourable report as to the advantages which 
science might derive from such a journey, applied 
themselves with their usual alacrity to supply tlie 
Captain with every thing wJiich could assist him 
in this bold undertaking. The Plecia was em- 
ployed to carry him as far as a ship could go, and 
with lier were sciit two boats, to be dragged or na- 
vigated, according to circumstanc(‘s, aloflg the un- 
known and desolate? expanse Iwtween Spitzbergen 
and the Pole. Th(?s<‘ boats, being built of successive 
thin planks of ash, fir, and oak, with sheets of water- 
proof canvass and stout felt int(?rposed, united the 
greatest possible degree of str(?ngth and t?lasticity. 
The interior was made capacious and flat-floored, 
somewhat as in troop-l)oats, and a runner attached 
to each side of the keel fitted them to lie drawn along 
the ice like a sledge. Whe(?l.s were also taken on 
board, in case their use should lx? found practic- 
able. 

The adventurers started early. On the 27th March, 
1827, they were towed down the river by the Comet 
steam-boat, and on the 4th April weighed from the 
Nore. On the 19th they entered the fine harbour 
of Hammerfest in Norway, where they remained 
two or three weeks, and took on board eight rein- 
deer, with a quantity of picked moss for their proven- 
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der. Quitting Norway on the 11th May, they soon 
found theraselvos amon^ tlie ice, and met a numlier 
of wlial('-ships. On the 13th they were in view of 
Hakluyt’s Headland, when the Captain end(^avour- 
ed to push his way to the iiortlueast in the track of 
Phipps. The vessel, however, was soon complete- 
ly beset, and evtiii encloscKl in a large floe, which 
carried Ikt slowly eastward along with it. As evcTy 
day was now an irretritjvable loss, Captain Parry be- 
came impatitmt in the extreme, and formed a plan to 
push off northward, leaving the ship to find a har- 
bour foi^ lierself, where lie trusted on his return to 
trace her out. But the survey of the route in the 
proposed dir<H*tion was most discouraging. In conse- 
quence of some violent agitation in the preceding s<ia- 
son^ the ice had been piled up in innumerdble hum- 
mocks, causing the sea to res(‘ml)le a stoiK^-niason’s 
yard, except that it (contained masses six times lar- 
ger. This state of the surface, which w^ould have 
rendered it imjwssihle to drag the l>oats more than a 
mile in the day, was found to pnwail for a consider- 
able space with little interruption. The current 
meantime continued to carry the ship, with the floe to 
which it was attached, slowly to the eastward, till it 
brought her into shoals in tfie vicinity of ice, where 
she grounded in six fathoms ; after which Captain 
Parry felt it quite out of the question to leave 
her till she was lodged in a secure harbour. He 
worked on gradually, however, to the east and 
north, passing Walden Island, and obtaining a full 
view of the Seven Islands ; but here the sea was 
covered with one unbroken land-floe attached to 
all the shores, which destroyed every hope of find- 
ing a harbour among these islands. No choice was 
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then left but to steer back for the coast of Spitzber- 
gen, where he unexj)eetedly li^jhted on a very excel- 
lent harbour, named by him Ileela Cove, and which 
proved to l>e part of the bay to which an old Dutch 
chart had i.nven tin? name of Trc'ureiilx'r^^ It was 
now the 2()tli of Jum?, and the b(!st of the season 
had been spent in beating backwards and forwards 
on tliese ice-bound shores; In* th(‘ri‘ron* n*solved, 
without farther delay, to pnKseciitc* the main object 
of his enterprise- Scarc4‘ly hopin<r to rea(*h the Pole, 
he d(*tt*rimn(*d, at all events, to push as far north as 
possible. He took with him seventy-one days' pro- 
vision, consisting of pemmican, (luicf dried and 
pounded,) biscuit, coc’oa, and rum. Spirits of wine, 
as the most portable and concentrated fut‘l, was alone 
used for that purpose*. There wcfn* j)rovid(jd changes 
of warm clothing, thick fur-dresses for sh^eping in, 
and strong Esquimaux lK)ots. The rein-d(‘i‘r and also 
the wheels w^en* giv(*n up at oiu^e as altogether useless 
in the i)resent rugg(;d state of the ice ; l>ut four sledges, 
(constructed out of tin? Esquimaux snow-shoes, proved 
very convenic'iit for dragging along the baggage. 

On the 22d June the expeditionary party quitted 
the ship, and lx*took themselves to the l)oats amid 
the cheers of their associates. Although all the shores 
were still froz(*n, they had an open sea, (;alin and 
smooth as a mirror, through which th(*y sailed slowly 
but agreeably with their loaded vessels. After pro- 
ceeding thus for about eighty miles, they reached, 
not, as they had hoped, the main body of the ice, 
but a surface intermediate between ice and water. 
This could neither be walked nor sailed over, but 
was to be passed by the two metliods alternately. 
However, on such a strange and perilous pkm it be- 
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hoved them to land, in order to commence their la. 
borious and monotonous journey towards the Pole. 

Captain Parry describes in an interesting manner 
the sinjrular mode of travelling to which they were 
comp(‘lled to adhere. The first step was to convert 
night into day ; to 1x‘giii their journey in the even, 
ing and end it in the morning. Thus, while they 
had quite enough of light, th(‘y avoided the snow- 
glare and the blindness which it usually produces; 
they had the ici; drier and harder Ixuieath them; 
and they enjoyed the greatest warmth, when it was 
most wanted, during the period of sleep: they were 
only a little annoyed by frequent and denser fogs. 
Thus their notions of night and day lieeame in- 
verted. They rose in what they called the morn- 
ing, but which was really late in the evening, 
and having performed tluMr demotions, bn^akfasted 
on warm coc*oa and biscuit. They then drew on 
, their boots, usually either vret or hard frozen ; and 
which, though perfectly dried, would have been equal- 
ly soaked in fifteen minutes. The party then tra- 
velled five or six hours, and a little after midnight 
stopped to dine. They no^# performed an equal 
journey in what was called the* afternoon ; and in 
the evening, that is, at an advanced morning hour, 
halted as lor the night. They then applied them- 
selves to obtain rest and comfort, put on dry stock- 
ings and fur-lH)ots, cooked something warm for sup- 
per, smoked their pipes, told over their exploits, and, 
forgetting the toils of the day, enjoyeid an interval 
of ease and gaiety. Then, wrapping themselves in 
their fur-cloaks, they lay down in the boat, rather 
too close together perhaps, but with very tolerable 
comfort. The sound of a bugle roused them at 
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night to tlioir breakfast of cocoa, and to a repetition 
of the same round. 

The progress for several days was most slow and 
laborious. The floes were small, cjxceediiigly rough, 
and with interposed lam;s of water, which cauld 
not be cross(?d without unloading the lK)ats. It was 
commonly necessary to convey thcjse and the stores 
by two stag(\s, wlien t]i(‘ sailors, Ixfiiig obliged tore- 
turn for the second ]>ortion, had to go thn^e times 
over tin? same ground ; sometinu‘s lln‘y wen* obliged to 
make three stages, and thus to pass ov(‘r it live times. 
There fell as much raiji as they had experienced du- 
ring the whole course of seven years in a lower lati- 
tude. A great d(?al of the ice over which they tra- 
velled was formed into numbtTless irregular needle., 
like crystals, standing upwards, and point(?d at l)oth 
ends. Tlie horizontal surface of this part had some- 
times the appearance? of gn^enish M-Ivet, while the 
verti<;al sections, when in a compact state, resem- 
bled the most beautiful satin-sf)ar, and asbestos when 
going to pieces. Th<?se peculiar wedges, it was sup- 
posed, were produ(;ed by the drops of rain piercing 
through the superflciid ice. The needles at first af. 
forded tolerably firm fitting ; but he(?oming always 
more loose and moveable as the summer advanced, 
they at last cut the Ixiots and feet as if they had 
been penknives. Sometimes, too, there arose hum- 
mocks so elevated and rugged that the boats could 
only l)e borne over them, in a din.'ction almost per- 
pendicular, by those formidable operations called a 
standing pull and a bowline haul.” The result of 
all this w^as, that a severe exertion of five or six hours 
did not usually produce a progress of above a mile 
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and a half or two niiles^ and that in a winding di- 
rection ; so that, afk*r haviiii; entered tflipon the ice 
on the 24th June, in latitude 81 degrees 13 mi- 
nutes, they found tlieniselves on the 21)lh only in 
81 degr(‘es 23 minutes, having thus made only about 
eight miles of direct norfhiu^. Captain Parry soon 
relinquished all hope of reaching the Pole; how- 
ever it was resolved to push on as far as possible. 
The party came at length t(» somewhat smoother 
ice and larg(*r 11(m‘s, and mad(‘ ratluT better progress. 
While th<‘ boats were landing on one of thes(‘, the 
comnian<l(T and luieutenant Ross usually ])ushed on 
to tin* other (‘nd to ascertain the best course. On 
reaching^^ie (‘xtr(*mity, they commonly mounted 
the largest hummock, whence tinw beh(*ld a sctmeof 
which nothing could exceed the dreariness. The eye 
rest(*d only u|)on ice, and a sky hid in dense and dis- 
malfogs. Amid this scene of inanimate desolation, the 
view of a j)assing bird, or of ice in any peculiar shapt*, 
excited an intense int(*rest, which tliey smiled to re- 
collect ; but tiny were principally clieen^d by view- 
ing the tAvo boats in the distance, the moving figures 
of the men winding with tl^r sledges among the 
hummocks, and by hearing ttie sound of human 
voices, which broke the silence of this frozen wilder- 
ness. The rain, and the increasing warmth of the sea- 
son, ind(*t*d gradually softened the ice and snow, but 
this only caused the travellers to sink deep at every 
step. At one place tiny sunk n*peatedly three feet, 
and required thret* hours to make a hundred yards. 
As they halted on the evening of the 5th July, the 
margin of tin* floe broke, and a bag of cocoa fell into 
the sea, but luckily alighted on a tongue of ice and was 
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taken up.* At the same time pools and even lakes 
wen* formed on the frozen surface ; and though the 
peculiar blue of tht‘.sc supergla(*ial lakes formed one 
of tin* most beautiful tints in nature, this was a poor 
eonipcnsation for being obliged to make a great 
tour in order to avoid them. Still, amid all these 
difljculties, tin* floes Ix'came on tin* whole larger, the 
lanes of water longer, and the day’s journey was 
gradually extended. Having attained 112 degrns 
4t) minutes, they b(‘gan to hold it as a lixed point 
that their (‘flTorts would be crowiu'd with success so 
far as to reach tin* inghty-third jiaralh*!. This hopt^ 
seemed converted into certainty, when, the 22d, 
they had travelled sevenU*en miles, the ^ifeter pro- 
portion of which wa.‘. directly north. But there now 
occurred an unfavourable change, which ba^^l^d all 
tlieir toils and hop(*s. Dowji to tJie J 9th the wind had 
blown st(*adily from tin* south, and, without aiding 
them much, liad at least checked tin* usual move- 
ment of the ice in that direction. On this last day, 
however, a steady bn*eze s])ruiig up from the north, 
which opened, ind(*(Kl, a f(*w Janes of water ; but 
this, it was feared, CQ|^ld not compensate for the dts. 
gree in which it could not fail to cause the loos- 
ened masses of ice, with the travellers upon them, 
to drift to the southward. This (*fi'ect was soon found 
to take place to an extent still more alarming than 
had Iwjen at first anticipated. Instead of ten or t wtdve 

• It may be mentioned, that the contents of the pack* 
age here alluded to were ibund to be quite uninjured after 
this rude immersion, a j>rotection ascribed to “ Mackin- 
toshes water-pioof canvass,” — a maiiulacture w'hieh, as a 
security for sea-stores, is mentioned by Captain Parry in 
terms of the highest commendation. 
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miles, which they reckoned themselvc's to have tra- 
velled northward on the 22d, they were found not to 
have made quite four. This most discouraging fact 
was at first conceah'd from the sailors, who only re- 
marked, that they were* very long of getting to this 
83d degree. The expedition w’^as now fast approach- 
ing the utmost limits of animal life. During their 
long journey of the 22d they saw only two seals, a 
fish, and a bird. On the 24th only one solitary rofge 
was heard ; and it might be pr(‘sumed that, from 
thence to the Pole, all \vould be a mighty scene of si- 
lence and solitude. The adventurers pushed on with- 
out hesitation beyond tin* realms of life ; but now, 
after three days of bad travelling, when their reckon- 
ing gave them ti'ii or el<‘V(‘n miles of progress, observa- 
tion show(*d them to be four mil(?s south of the posi- 
tion which they occupied on the ev(*niiig of the 22d. 
The drifting of the snow-fields had in that time car- 
ried them fourteen miles backward. This was too 
much. To reach even the eighty-third degree, though 
only twenty miles distant, w’^as now beyond the li- 
mits of hope. To ask the men to undergo such un- 
paralleled toil and hardship, with the danger of their 
means being exhausted, while an invisible power un- 
did what their most strenuous daily lalwurs achiev- 
ed, was contrary to the views of their considerate com- 
mander. Ijn short, he determined that they should 
take a day of rest, and then svt out on their return. 
This resolution was communicated to the crew, who, 
though deeply disappointed at having achieved so 
little, acquiesced in the necessity, and consoled them- 
selves w4th the idea of having gone farther north than 
any previous expedition of which there was a well- 
authenticated record 
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Th(* return was equally laborious as the ^foing 
out, and in some respects more unpleasant, from the 
incrt^asing softness of the ice and snow; depriv- 
ing them of conlid(me(‘ in any spot on which tliey 
could place their boats or persons, and often sink- 
ing two or three feet in an instant. However, the 
drift southward made no long(‘r any deduction from 
their progress, but added to it, every observation 
giving tlumi several miles beyond lln‘ir reckoning. 
Th(‘r(‘ was more open wat(‘r, and it was a relief 
to them thsitthe sun in their nightly journeying wsis 
lower in the horizon ; whilt‘, being to the northward, 
he did not, as formerly, glare in tlieir faces. They met 
sev(jral bears, and killed on(‘, which was eagerly de- 
voured by the hunt ry <t(»w; but the meal was fol- 
Iow(jd by such s('V(T(‘ symptoms of indigestion as 
inspired an unfavourable opinion regarding the flesh 
of this animal. Caj)tain Parry attributed the bad 
effects to the (*norinous quantity eaten. At length, on 
the 11th August, they heard the sound of the surge 
breaking agaijist the t*xt(‘rior margin of the great 
icy field. They were .s(M)n launched on the open 
sea, and reached Table Island, where a supply of 
bread had been deposited ; Imt Bruin had discover- 
ed it, and devoured the whole. They found, how- 
ever, some aa'ommodations ; while the stores left at 
Walden Island were still quite undisturbed. On 
the 21st the navigators arrived in Hecla Cove, from 
whence, soon afterwards, they sailed for Ejiglaiid. 

Such was the result of the first and only attempt 
to penetrate to the Pole over the frozen surface of 
the deep. All the prowess, energy, and hardihood 
of British seamen were exerttni to the utmost, with- 
out making even an approach towards the fulfil. 
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ment of tlieir object. A failure so complete has 
suspeiid(‘d for the present cv(Ty idea of resuming 
the project ; yc^t there seems nothing in the details just 
given to det(?r from tin* enterprise as impossible, or 
even to render it very unfeasible. The unfavourable 
issue s(‘ems evidently owing to tin? advanced sea- 
son of the year, when the thaw and consequent 
dissolution of iho ic(^ had made great progress, and 
all the materials of the great northern floor were 
broken up. The water, in its progressive conver- 
sion from solid into fluid, pn'S(‘nt(‘d only a treach- 
erous quicksand, in which the travellers sunk at 
every stet), with the peril of being finally swallowed 
up. The ice in tlu^se interim'diale stage's of its tran- 
sition into water, and in the brt'acln's and pressures 
to which this gave ris<‘, assumed a variety of much 
more rugged forms, than when it was spread and 
fast lK)und over the surface ol* the ocean. Its ten- 
dency also when I(H)sem‘d to float to tin; southward, 
carrying with it whattwe r is mo^ ing along its sur- 
face, inevitably defeats every attempt to proceed 
over it in a contrary direction. We t'ntirely concur, 
tliereforc, in ]\Ir Scoresby's opinion, that a d(‘parture 
much earlier in the si'ason would be quite indispens- 
able to give any chance of success. We would 
even go farth(*r than he, and advise to start at the 
first dawn of the Polar day, when there would be 
a probable chance of retuniiiig by the end of J une. 
The great plain of ice would be much smoother 
and much firmer at that than at any other season. 
It would be deeply covered with suow, which would 
fill various interstices, convtTt rugged steeps into 
sloping ridges, and produce a surface generally more 
level and uniform. This coating, too, would then 
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be much liarder, perliaps suiTicient to sustain the 
weight both of the irum and boats, and afford every- 
where sun* and solid footing. Whe<‘Is, it is probable, 
miglit be employed with advantage*, though wholly 
unfit for that rugg(*d and sinking surface over which 
Captain Parry wits obliged to trt*ad. W e are even in- 
clined to ask, whether other machinery might not be 
Inmeficially introduced? ('oiild then* not beconstruct- 
(?d a light portable bridge, to Ik* thrown across chasms 
and from hummock to hummock, over which the 
keel of the boats l»y diiea<la|)lation might slide* as on 
a railway, and the evils of friction be avoid(‘d ? — The 
cold, doubtless, would be most extreme and intense ; 
but Captain Parry’s experiemee and Tnanag(*ment 
during his four winterings seem to hav(j removed 
every apprehension that it would prove fatal. The 
boats might be hermetically closed, with winding 
entrances, like the winter-huts of tin* Esquimaux ; 
and it was clearly established, that, c.*veii in the dark- 
est depths of the Polar wint<*r, provided t(*mpest did 
not fill the sky, it was possibh*, and ev(*n most salu- 
tary, to perform brisk nioveineiits in tin* open air. 
The travellers would indeed require an addition to 
their spirituous fm*l, not a weighty article ; also a lar- 
ger stock of clotln*s ; but these last it would be every 
way expedient to wear on their p(?rsons. The only 
circumstance which seems seriously alarming, is an 
observation made by Captain Parry, that the* daily 
allowance of provision, amounting to ten ounces of 
biscuit and nine of pemmican, was not found suf- 
ficient to maintain the men in full vigour ; and traly, 
when contrasted with their severe toils, it does appear 
an inadequate supply. It wen* dreadful indeed to 
think of sending a party to the Pole on short allow- 
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ance. The quantity coul<l not well be increased with- 
out makinjr the drag too s<iver(* ; but we cannot help 
thinking that the victuals selected fulfilled very im- 
perfectly the obvious condition of b(‘ing such as to 
comprise the grc'atest possible mitrimeiitin the least 
|K)ssible bulk. Thus it seems unaccountable that 
the gr(‘ater ])art of tin* food should have Invn fari- 
nac(*ous, in the form of dry biscuit, which contains 
surely much less iiourishin(‘nt than the same weight 
of animal food. AVe prebaid not to be at all versant 
in the inystt‘ri(‘s of cookery ; y(‘t portable soup, for 
instance, might certainly hav(‘ Ix^en so pr(‘pared as 
to embody a much greater amount of nutritive sub- 
stance than m(‘r(‘ dried and pounded be(‘f ; and, if 
duly seasoned, might have formed a most comfortable 
mess under the snows of th(» Pole. The addition of 
some rich cakes, cheese, and butter, might seem like- 
ly to composes a store which, -vvithout (‘xc(‘eding in 
weight that of Captain Parry, would yield a much 
larger proportion of nourishment and strength. — We 
should lu'sitate to re(*ommeiid ]\Ir Scoresby’s plan of 
being drawn to the Pole by rein-deer, or even of 
trusting to a team of any description. These ani- 
mals would be liable to many casualties, and, should 
they break down at an advan(u*d period of the route, 
the result might be disastrous in the extreme. 

This project would require, of course, that the ship 
should winter on the northern coast of Sjiitzbergen ; 
an arrangement, Ive conceive, indispensable to avoid 
that delay which had such an influence in frustrating 
the late expedition. We are surprised to find, that 
even Captain Parry, after so many successful winter- 
ings, considers this as a serious objection. In fact, 
on seeing it admitted, that before the close of autumn 
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<a ship mifflit penetrate to 82 , and perhaps to 83", we 
are t(*rnpte(l to ask wlietlnT a discrovery- vessel might 
in tlje first season, push forward to that latitude, 
and find a station either in an island, if such should 
be found, as has been done bt‘fore ; or, if not, whether 
it might not enclose itself within one of the great 
fields of ice, and there await the arrival of spring? 

A very eonsidt*rable and probably the roughest por- 
tion of thc^ Polar rouit^ would thus be avoided. 

A different prinei])le from that above* suggesttKl 
has been proce(‘d(*d uj)on by Captain Jloss, in the 
Arctic expedition in which lie is now (‘ngaged. By 
the power of steam, which has produ<*<‘d such wonders 
in modern navigation, lu* hopes to vanquish the ob- 
stachjs whicli hav<* arr<*st(‘d in this can*er ail former 
navigators. Steam, indeed, has no pow(‘r against ice; 
but if at any period of theseason there shoidd b<‘ found 
an open sea reaching to the Pole, a vessel thus pro- 
pelled might in a week perform the voyage to and 
from that gn^at boundary. The doubt wludher the 
waters will ever open to sueh an exttmt, and the fear 
that, having opened and allowed tin* navigators to 
pass, the ice may dost; in ])ehind them, (‘an not fail to 
suggest themselv(*s to tlie read(*r's mind ; but we do 
not wish at present to indulge in unfavourable 
augury. 

Captain Ross makes this bold attempt solely 
upon his own resources, and doubtless with tin; view 
of effacing the error by which he relinquished to 
Captain Parry the glory of peii(;traling by Larcas- 
ter Sound into the Polar ocean. He to(jk his de- 
parture in the spring of 1829. His vessel^ it ap- 
pears^ suffered some damage in the Greenland sea, < 
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which he was enabled to repair hy tlie aid of a 
ship employed in* whale-fishing. He proposed^ it 
was understood, to wint(T in Spitz IxTgeTi, and in 
the course of tht? present summer to attcmjpt the exe- 
cution of his grand design. Tlie issue, however, is 
not likely to he known in this country till a very 
advanced period of the* season. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Northern fVhnfe.Fh'herj/. 

We have foriiKTJy liiid occasion to notice the ^cat 
number and stupendous ma^itude of tiiose animal 
forms with which nature has filJc^d the abysses of the 
Arctic ocean. Tlie cetsuvous ord(*rs, which include 
the Ini^^htiest of livino[ hcdnj^s, belon^^ peculiarly, and 
in some respects « \cliisively,to thos(‘ nortluTii depths. 
Confident in their multitud(‘ and their strength, they 
would for ever have rt‘St(‘d [xact^ful and undisturbed 
amid the vast and dn'ary domain which Providence 
has given tlnmi to occupy, had not the spirit of 
avarice commenci‘d against them a di?ad1y warfare. 
Alan, ever searching the remotest parts of the glol>e 
for objects which might <*ontrihute to his use and 
accommodation, discovered, in thos(‘ huge animals, 
a varit‘ty of substances fitted for the* supply of im- 
portant wants. Even aftiT his more refined taste 
rejected their flesh as food, tlie oil w'as required to 
trim the wdnter lamp, and to be employ(?d in va- 
rious branch(\s of manufacture ; wh8e tlie bone, from 
its firm, flexii)h>, and <‘lastic quality, is peculiarly fit- 
ted for various articles of dress and ornament. No 
sooner, therefore, had tin.* course of discovery open- 
ed a way into the seas of tlie north, than he dis- 
cerned the benefits which might be derived fro?ij 

Y 
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snatcliini: «poil of 11r*so tenants of the frozen wa- 

ters. Il(‘ eoinmeneed aijainsl tlu'in a system of at- 
tack, that was soon con verted into a rcj^ular trade, 
hut one more full of ad venturi* and peril ' any 
other hy which human suhsistence is earne.i. 

It has been rreiK'rally supposed tliat wiiale-fishiiiif, 
as a commercial |)urKuit, arose* subsequently to the 
revival of iiaviuation in Europe ; hut the res(‘arches 
of ]\Ir Scoreshy h‘ave no doubt that, on a small 
scale* at least, it <‘xiste*d at a much (*arlieT period. 
Eve*n the* voyage of Ohthere*, in 80(1, sliows that its 
operatieins w<‘re alre*ady e‘arrie*d on with some activi- 
ty on the e‘()ast of Norwav. Inehrd it was natural 
that, in this native re*oioii of the* cctamt^ their cap- 
ture* wenild comme*ne*e soone^r than else‘whe'rt*, and at 
an era probably aseviidiiiij: far be'vemd human ri*corels. 
Still this was not the* true* wiiale*. an animal which 
never l<*ave?s its haunts in the elepths of the Arctie* 
zone*. It was that spi'cies of dolphin calle*d bottle*- 
nose*, whie'h alone* re*achc*s tin* northern e*xtre*raitie's 
of Europe* ; is occasionally straneled on the e*oasts of 
Orkney and Shetland ; and at times penetrates much 
farthe*!' se)ulh. 

The* Northme*!), in the*ir care*e*r of conquest and 
settlemient over Europe, introdue*ed on the coast of 
France the* hunting of the whale, wiiiedi, to these* 
liardy mariners, w^as at once a trade and a sport ; 
Jiavin^f found in the southern seas artanferior specie's, 
attracte'd tluthe*r by the shoals of herrin^is on wdiich it 
fed. Th(‘se sniall(*r fish fre*que‘nt tlie Bay of Biscay, 
to which they se*e^m to make* a periodical migra- 
tion, and wdiere they are arrested by the wdde cir- 
cuit of its shores. Aiicie*nt deH’uments prove that 
the Normans, the Flemings, and even the Eng- 
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lisli, rt'garded thf*m as a valuable commodity; less, 
how('ver, for the oil, which in this species is not 
vrr\ abundant, than for the flesh, which satisfied 
iiun^fcr and even pleas(‘d the palati* of oe* rud(‘ 
anc(‘stors. VVhal(*s’ tonemes ar(‘ ranked amon^ the 
delicacies that adoriU‘d tla* tahh* of the middle a^es. 

The hay ,i« ' named afforded the chi»‘f theatre for 
this southern ale-fishery, which was almost en- 
tirely engrossed by the fieople inhabitiiur its iiiUTior 
sliores : tliose of Ib‘arn and Gascony on th(‘ French 
sid(‘, and of Biscay on the Sy»anish. The Basqins in 
particular soon surpassed all other natimis. and car- 
ried to such perfection tin* proc(‘ss(‘s conn(‘cted with 
this pursuit, that the most expert wh ah'- fishers in 
modern times have dom* little more than copy their 
usHges. By dep' s tlu'v (‘xU'iided th(‘ir advc'ntures 
into th(' nortluTn seas, where they im?t the people of 
Ic(dand, a Norw<*gian colony, who had already en- 
gaged in this trade. lien* tin* Basque's and Ice- 
landers, combining tlu'ir (‘Iforts, soon brought tin? 
fishery into a very flourishing state. 

This, howevtT, was conducted on a small scale, 
wln'n compared with the enterprise of modern na- 
tions. Y(*t tin* first northern navigators were not 
attracted thither by this spe<*ial (>bj(*ct, but stumbled 
on it, as it were, in tin* course of tlieir arduous at- 
tempts to accomplish a passage to India by the 
Arctic seas. Barentz, in ir>9(i, discovered Spitzber- 
gen, long the main seat of this fishery, and even 
examined a considerable extent of its shores ; but as 
these presented an obstruction to his views of reach- 
ing India, and as liis voyage closed at last in disa/ster, 
no other result was obtained beyond a certain know- 
ledge of geography and of the animal kingdom. 
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The English were the first who pushed their 
operations into tin? deptli of the Arctic ocean. The 
Bear Island of Baxentz, Iniing rediscovered and 
named after Aldendan Cherie, gave rise to a series 
of voyages for tin' caj)ture of the walrus, of which 
som(? account has l)(;en already givtm. The views 
of the merchants were much extended, when Hud- 
son, having engaged in his daring attempt to reach 
and to cross the Pole, surveyed Spitzhergc'ii or East 
Greenland ev(‘n to its northern extremity. Although 
unable to penetrate further, he gave information re- 
garding the immense numbiT of whales which were 
se(‘n on thos<» Arctic shores. Thenceforth the adven- 
turers fitted out for Polar discovery wtTe instructed to 
cover th(*ir expi’iises, iis far as might be, by the occa- 
sional capture of these valuable' animals. This ar- 
rangement, as form(?rly remarked, was not happy, so 
far as discovery was concerned, since the considera- 
tions of profit were very likely to supiTst'de the main 
object of the voyagt*. Poole, in JGIO, confined his 
views almost entirely to tin* capture of the w^aJrus ; 
but as he reporti'd a gn*at abundance of whales, tlu? 
Company nt'Xt year s(*nt out the Mary Margaret, 
furnished with Biscayan harj)ooiu*rs, and with every 
thing requisite for the great fishery. Captain Edge 
accordingly succe(‘d(*d in taking a small whale, whicJi 
yielded twelve tuns of oil ; the first, as lie conceives, 
that was ever extracted in the Greenland seas. The 
termination of this voyage was unfortunate ; yet the 
Muscovy (kimpany next year sent out two ships, 
the Whale and the Seahorse, to follow up the design. 
The Dutch, meantime, intent on every form of com- 
mercial advejitun*, had vess(*ls that very year for the 
same purpose in the Greenland waters. These our 
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countrymen chose to consider as int(Tlopers^ and, be- 
ing th(? stronger party, (impelled tlieir rivals to de- 
camp, witliout even attempting tlie fishery. Next 
year tin* same Com[)any obtained a royal (barter, 
prohibiting ail besidi^s thems(*lv(*s to intermeddle in 
any shape with this valuable branch of industry. To 
make good this privilegi*, which the Dutch were not 
disfwsed to (consider well-founded, the Company 
fitt(*d out seven strong and well-armed ships, whose 
(joniniand(‘rs, on reach ijig the s(*as round Spitzber- 
g(m, found them filled with ships of dilferent nations, 
Dutch, Frcn(!h, and Spanish. All th(*se the English 
compelled either to d(*part, or to fish under the con- 
dition of delivering half of the proceeds to them as 
the lords of the northern 8(*as. So busy were they, 
however, in excln ling otlu;rs, that, little time or (*are 
Ixiing bestowed on tludr own fishing, th(*y rcjturned 
v(*ry slenderly lad(*n. Foreign nations (ixclaimed 
against this interf(*r(*nce as a most flagrant example 
of the tyranny of the new inistn?ss of the ocean ; and, 
indeed, the grounds on which England rested her 
claim do not appear to have Imhmi valid. She al- 
l(*ged the prior occupation made by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby ; but supposing that the men* vit^w, through 
mist and tempest, of the Spitzbergen coast, could 
have (?stablish(?d a permanent right to rule over the 
n(*ighbouring waters, this discovery wfis shown by 
Peter Plancius, the cosmographer, on the clearest 
grounds, to have lu^t'n made by Bhrentz, and not by 
Sir Hugh. The comm<;nceinent of the fishery by 
the English formed certainly a lx*tter claim, yet 
still by no means sufficient to (‘stablish f)erpet^^ll so- 
vereignty over those vast seas. The Dutch deter. 
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mined not only to refuse acquiescence^ but to repel 
force by force ; for wliicli purpose they sent out fleets 
so nuiTK'rous and so well armed, that for some years 
only sli<,dit and }>artia] annoyances were sustained 
by them ; while tlu^ two governments appear to have 
looked on and allowed the adventurers to fight it out. 
At length, in Jf) 18 , a general encounter took place, 
which terminated to the disadvantage of the Eng- 
lish, oiK* of whose ships was taken and carried into 
Amsterdam. The Dutch administration, reluctant 
to involve themselves in a quarrel with their power- 
ful neighlxmr, priid('ntly restor(‘d tln^ vessi^l with its 
lading and crew ; bestowing at tlu* sanu* time a re- 
ward on the gallant seanuMi who had mad(^ the cap- 
ture. At length itapp(*ar(*d t‘xpedient to put an end 
to this p(?rpetual collision. Tlieri* was admitted to be 
room enough for all the nations of Europe, provided 
they ceased to annoy c^ach other ; th(*refore a divi- 
sion was mad(‘ of the coasts and bays of Spitzbergen 
among such States as had bi^en accustomed to rOsort 
to the fishery. The English, allowed to have some- 
what of the b(‘st claim, were favoured with the first 
choice ; they pitched upon Horizon Bay, Clock Bay, 
Safety Port, and JMagdalena Bay, in the more south- 
ern part of th(‘ coast, and near the large island call- 
ed Charles's Fondand. Then followed the other 
nations in the order of their adjiidg(»d rights. The 
Dutch chose the fine island at the north-west ex- 
tremity, which they nam(»d Amsterdam, with three 
bays, one of which, between it and the mainland, 
they called Hollanders' Bay. The Danes and Ham- 
burghers found an island and a bay between the 
Dutch and English stations, while the French and 
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Spaniards were to coiitt'iit themselves with 

liiseayiKTs’ Point and other h]t*ak promontories along 
the northern coast. 

The Englisli Pussia or iNIuseovy Company Avert‘ 
thus allowed full scope for carrying on the trade, 
from whi(!h they diligently excJud(‘d tlie rest of their 
countrymen. Their pursuits, how(‘ver, were pro- 
bably too vari<ius, and their transactions on too gn‘at 
a scale, for ptirmitting them to Ix^stow on this dilfi- 
cult trade that close alien tion whirh could alone? 
render it productive. The gains of their fishery 
were more than absorbed hy (‘xt(‘nsiv(‘ lossc's ; tli(‘y 
gradually limited lh<‘ir transactions, till England 
scarc(?Iy sent a ship to tin* north, and saw all the? 
markets filled hy her industrious rivals. 

The Dutch, J^canliIne, sin‘C(‘ed<‘d in (^onvcTliiig 
this fishery into a grand source* of national we*alth. 
At first, according to the usage of the; time*, they 
followed the objectionable system of an e‘xclusive 
company, though on a sonie*what liberal scale*. The* 
original body, formed at Amsle;rdain, was obliged 
to admit others lielonging to Ze^aland and Fries- 
land, and finally to re*ce*ive into the*ir number many 
wealthy individuals of the province of Holland. i^The 
nation, having thus invested an iminemse capital 
ill this trade, and carrying it on with their char- 
act(;ristic prudence and diligence, soon raised it to 
the; high(*st pite;h of prospeTity. On their first arri- 
val in the northern seas, the; whales we;rt* seen ex- 
tende*d on the laeie of the deep without any fe;ar, and 
presenting themselve*s, as it >v<;re, to the stroke of the 
harpoon. The only difficulty was to carry .them 
home; for one or two such large animals were suf- 
ficient to fill a ship. The Dutch adopted, there- 
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fore, the plan of extracting on the spot the oil and 
lx)nes; thus reducing all the valuable substance 
into so small a compass, that one shij) could convey 
the produce of numerous whales. They founded 
tlie villag(j of SmeerenlMTg, in the bay of the same 
name, where fisli were diseoven‘d in extraordinary 
abundance. Boilers, tanks, coolers, and all the re- 
quisite apparatus, were (‘reeled on an immense s<^ale ; 
and this station, during the summer, became crowded 
and populous, res(‘rabling in some d(‘gree a iiortht^rn 
Batavia. The fishers caught whales without any 
(‘Ifort, and had only to carry th(‘rn two or three* miles 
to the shore, when* tlu* oil w^as (‘xtractt*d. In this 
dreary coriK'r, too, W(*r(* (*njoved all the luxuries of 
life, among whicli an? spijcially mt‘ntion(?d hot rolls, 
prepared ev(‘ry morning. A bed I was rung, at the* 
sound of which all the inhabitants rdn to supply 
themselves with a dainty that seemt‘(l to belong to a 
different climate. Zorgdrag(*r ni(*ntions, that In? en- 
tered this bay in and found it occupied by 138 
vessels, having on board the produce of 1959 fish. 

Under these easy circumstances, the tradt*, ev(*n 
in the hands of an (*xclusiv(* company, became an 
ample source of national w'ealth. Soon, how’ever, 
it exp(?rien(*ed an unfon*se(*n reverse*. The wliales, 
pursued and killed in such vast numbers, learned to 
dread the assault of that mighty destroycT who had 
invaded their liaunls, undisturbed for so many prior 
ages. Tliey grad ually, and at last almost entirely, de- 
serted 3ineer<*nb(*rg, removing into North Bay, where 
they w'ere still taken with facility ; but much delay 
was incurred in the conveyance of the carcasses to the 
former station. From North Bay, also, they gradu- 
ally receded, and the fishers were obliged to follow 
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tiiem into the open sea^ where both the capture 
and transportation l)e<*ame more and more difficult. 
Thijse mighty animals relinquished part after part 
of their native dt‘eps, and wen* everywh(*r<* compel- 
led to way before a deatroyin^r power which 
they could not otherwise? escaj)e. They sought their 
final refujji* n<?ar that great bank of ice which forms 
the western boundary of the Whale-fishers' Bight 
in the (Trei'iiland sea. Hither it b(*hoved the* pur- 
suers to follow ; wlien*, mooring th(*mst‘lves to frozen 
fields^ they watched with no small hazard the move- 
ments of their prey. The expense* and delay of 
(conveying th(*ir f)rizes, som(‘tim(*s 2(KK) miles, to the 
harbour of Smeereiiberg, bt'coming ^ (*ry inconveni- 
ent, arrangements were made, by whicli the whale, 
being fastened to tin* sides of the ship, was flensed, 
or cleared of its blubber and bone ; after which 
the useless carcass was consigned to the deep. The 
villagt? then lost (*very foundation on wliich its 
prosptirity had rested. The stores, furnact's, capa- 
cious vessels, and nunn*rous ut(*nsils there deposit- 
(*d, were carried away ; liein*e* it is now difficult to 
trace the spot on which stood that onct* flourishing 
settl(*ment. At the same time, tin; tmde, betrome thus 
arduous and perilous, ainl yielding reduced profits, 
was no longer advantageous to an (?x(*lusive lx)dy. 
That once prosperous company was accordingly dis- 
solved, and the fishery thn)wii opcm to all who chose 
to engage in it : and such is the activity of individual 
ent<*rprise, that, even under a diminished prospect of 
success, a greater number of ships than ever was 
fitted out from the ports of Holland. 

The English meantime did not remain altoge- 
ther unconcerned spectators of this immense pros- 
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perity on tin* part of tlioir hours. After the 
Muscovy Company was off tiu* field, anoth(*r was in- 
stituted, under the title of “ The Company of Mer- 
chants of London tradinjf to Greenland.*’ TJu y sub- 
scribed a ca])ital of L.4(), 000, which was increased suc- 
cessively to L.f{2,(KK), though only L.4r),(X10 was ac- 
tually paid. This und(*rtaking proved most disas- 
trous. In nine years tlie entire capital was lost, and 
the concern broktm up. Its fall is traced by El king 
to the usual loose and wasteful manag(nnent incident 
to large companies carrying on their concerns by un- 
inti?r(‘sted agents. ]Mt*n were employc^d for masters 
who were entindy unacquainted witli th(‘ business : 
they were paid by a fixed salary instead of receiving 
a share of the produ<*(* ; h(‘nce tiny used to spend long 
intiTvals on shore, amusing themselves with hunt- 
ing deer, and appropriating to tludr owm use the 
fruits of the chase. Tin* wreck of the Company’s 
last ship, aft(;r tin; capture of ehwen whales, preci- 
pitated their ruin. 

The legislature, mortific'd that this trade, which 
was enriching the neighlKmring nations, should 
prove so fruitless in the liands of Britons, redou- 
bled their encouragements, and exempted from all 
duty the produce of the national whale-fisheries. 
Thus favoured, and stiinulat.'d by tlu^ representa- 
tions of Mr El king, the South Sea Company deter- 
mined to embark in this pursuit a large proportion 
of their capital. In 1 725 they built twelve large and 
strong vessels, fully equipped with cordages, casks, 
and fishing implements. These ships went out in 
spring, and retunied with twenty-five fish, w^hich 
did not quite pay the expense of equipment ; how- 
ever, this, upon the whole, was thought not a bad 
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be/Tinnin^^ and ^javc* Jiojk's of iinprovonioiit, wliicli 
were far from heinjf fulfillod. lii 1730 tvvonly- 
two sliips wore s(‘iit out, and returned with only 
twelve whal<is, so that a loss was incurred in that 
year of nearly L.9(MM). The followin': st'ason was 
little better ; and the Coinpaiiy, findini: tliat in eight 
years tliey had (‘X|)ended an iinmeiise sum, without 
the least prospc'c.t of repayment or profit, threw up 
tin? trade altoge*ther. 

Notwithstanding thes(‘ rep4‘ated and signal fail- 
ures, tin? British govt‘rniiU‘jii did in)t relax tln‘ir 
zeal. Iji 1732 a I)ounty of twi‘nty shillings per 
ton was granted to ev<‘ry ship <‘xee(‘ding 2()(> tons 
employed in the whale-fisluTy. Stweral privab* in- 
dividuals were thus induc(‘d to embark in the trade, 
and with tolerable success ; y(‘t tlnnv being still no 
appearance of its rising to any national importance, 
the bounty was extended, in 17^9, to forty shillings. 
This produced at length the desired effect. In 
17 o 2 the ships sent (mt ainounUd to forty sail, in- 
cluding several from Scotland, whose merchants in 
1750 had begun to participate in tin* trade. In 1755 
they had increast'd to eighly-two sail ; and in the 
next twenty years tin* trade continued iji a varying 
but generally prosperoiLs statt*. Some regulations 
were introduced with the view of making it more 
efficient as a nursery of seamen ; and in 1709 it was 
(considered firmly ('stablisln^d, after tin? nation hNul 
paid in liounties upwards of L.fi(KJ,000, then reckon- 
ed an tmormous sum. These considerations induced 
the legislature, in 1777 » to r(*duce the rate to thirty 
shillings; but the fjsh<»ry could not support itself 
on this encouragement, and the vessels employed 
fell, between the years 1775 and 1731, from 105 to 
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39. TJje allowance of forty shillings being restored, it 
regained its full prosperity, which soon api)eared so 
steady as to admit the reduction of the bounty ; the 
total amount of which, paid down to 1736, had not 
fallen short of L.1,266,(XK). It was then^fore reduced 
in I7«7 to 30s. ; in 1792 to 25s., and in 1795 to 20s. 
Even under this lowest grant the fishery increased ; 
able and intelligent whale-captains were formed, 
and Britain soon outstripped all other nations in a 
pursuit, in which her first steps had been so tardy. 
Another circumstancij doubtless mucb favoured this 
progress. TJie Dutch, having imprudiTitly admit- 
tc‘d the French into tlu'ir tiTritory, were soon ab- 
sorbed into the (h‘structive vortex of that revolution- 
ary power. Involved in hvr long war with the 
mistr(?ss of the seas, and subj<‘(rted to the anti-com- 
mercial policy of Napoleon, Holland saw all her 
fisheries, with ev<*rv otluT branch of her foreign 
commerce, comph'tely annihilated, and British ves- 
sels en joying the undisturbi'd pos.st*ssion of the north- 
ern seas. Peaci*, indeed, at length re-opened to that 
nation all these channels of industry ; but during a 
suspension of twenty yeai*s their habits were broken, 
their connexions dissolved, their most skilful and 
intrepid whale-fishers had died out ; wdiile Britain, 
whicli had bt*en in a stale of constant activity and 
improvement, was now every way an overmatch for 
h# formerly successful rival. 

Before proceeding to describe the operations of 
the whale-fishery, it may be proper to mention 
some attempts winch, with a view to its more ef- 
fectual prosecution, were made to establish colonies 
on the dreary shores of the Polar sea. 

In 1690 tile Dutch planned a settlement on the 
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northern coast of Spitzber^jen, when S(wen sailors 
volunteered for tliis arduous undertaking. On the 
3()th August the* fleet h^ft them in Nortli Bay^ where 
tlu^y not only undertook to live during the winter, 
hut even to provide therastdves with fresh provi- 
sions. Tlu‘y visited all the surrounding sliores, took 
thr(»e rein-deer and a number of sea-swallows, eol- 
le(*ting also a gr(*at quantity of a sf)(‘eitis of water- 
(Tess. Their great ambition was eateh a whale ; 
hut, though tantalized by the sight of many, all their 
attempts failed. Even on<* found dead and fr(‘sh on 
the margin of the sea was floatt^d out hy tlu^ tide be- 
for<‘ they could secun^ it. 

It was on the 3d October that the (‘xtreme cold 
bc^gaii to be felt, ecompaiii(‘d l)ynum(‘rous flights 
of birds passing to the southward. On the 13th one 
of the casks of b(?er w^as frozen tlir(»e inches thick. 
Tin* winterers w'(*r(‘ oblig«?d to Im^ak tin* ice in piect*s, 
and thaw it before the fire, when it madt* a very un- 
palatable liquor. On the Ifith, having ascended one 
of the neighbouring moimtains, they could see only 
a small portion of the sun’s disk on the verge of 
the horizon, and in a few days it entirely disap- 
peared ; then* Avas still a faint twilight of eight hours, 
which Avas soon reduced to five, and be(*ame every 
day shorter and shorter, lii Nov(?mlH*r the? cold 
increavS(*d to the utmost pitch : tiny could not sleep 
in their btxls, but Avere obliged <atln‘r to crouch 
over the fire, or run full sj)(?ed through the hut, 
U) keep up the vital energy. At length they ranged 
all their couches round tin? fire-place and a stove, 
yet still found it necessary to lay tJn*mseives down 
betAveen the stove and the fin*, holding their feet 
to the very embers. On the 20th December they 
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saw a v(‘ry bright illumination, resembling the Au- 
rora Borealis, ov<‘r tin* southern part of th(» sky. 
They could not, liowevtT, believe' it to be the real Au- 
rora, which tht'v afterwards saw of peculiar splen- 
dour in its proper place. Night and winter con- 
tinue'd in tlu'ir utmost intensity till the 22d January, 
when tli(‘y again enjoyed a twiliglit of six hours ; 
at mid-day of the 2()th there was no long(*r a star 
to Im‘ stM'n ; but it was the 22d P'c'bruary ere, 
from a mouiilain-to[>, they could descry any portion 
of the sun’s disk. Throiighoiit the whole period 
tliey had dreadful contests to maintain with the 
Polar bear. On the 3d iMarch ora* of these animals 
had r(‘ceiv(‘d two balls in the throat, which h(‘ was 
endeavouring to pluck out with his paws, when 
the wJade seven sailors rushi'd on him with their 
lances. The bear dashed at on<‘ of them, tore the 
lance from his hand, and threw him on the ground ; 
but as the animal was about to devour his victim, 
another sailor struck and obliged him to quit his 
hold ; afterwards, however, though pursued by all 
the seven, he plunged into the sea and escaped. 

Thus th(*se seven p<*rsons pass(*d through this hard 
wint(T without any .severe atfock of scurvy; and 
on the 27 th IMay tliey w(T(‘ overjoyed by the view 
of a boat, which conveyed tiiem to a neighbouring 
bay^ where siwen Dutch ships had assembled for the 
fishery. The active life h'd by these seamen >vas 
apparently the chit'f cause by which their health 
W’as so well preserved. 

The success of this experiment induced the Dutch 
Company to repeat the attempt in the following year, 
wljen seven other sailors, well furnished with victuals, 
^and apparently with every means of withstanding 
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tlie rigour of tlu* climate, undertook to winter in 
Spitzhergeji. Tli(\v appear, however, to have been 
of a l(‘ss ax'tive disposition than their predecessors, 
and failt'd in every atbunpt to procure fresh vi<‘tuals. 
The sun having (|uitted them on the 20th Octo])er, 
they shut tlu‘iuselves up in th(‘ir hut, out of which 
tliey scaccely ever stirred. In a few weeks they 
W(‘ri‘ attacked by scurvy iindcT its most malig- 
nant form, which, amid this reclust' life, and in the 
abs(‘nce of fresh meat and veg<‘tables, assuimsl con- 
tinually a more alarming type, till three died, 
wln»se bodies the others with dillicuity enclosed in 
eoflins. The survivors killt‘d a dog and a fox, 
which afforded sonii* relief, but not enough to ar- 
Hist tin* progress of th(‘ malady. The Iw^ars b(‘gan 
to approach the hut, mid would have Immmi a bless- 
ing, liad the men retained strength eitluT to shoot 
the animals or to drag hoim* the carcass. Their 
mouths became uh‘erat{Ml ; th<‘y were unable* to chew 
tiieir biscuit ; ami only Jerome C’arloeii had power t(» 
rise frhni bed and kindle a fire. The* sun appeare*d on 
the 24th February ; but the*y (*ould no lemgeT de*rive 
aid from this lH*uignant luminary. The last entry 
ill thedr journal is in the following terms : — “ We 
are all femr stretched on our benls, and are still alive*, 
and would eat willingly, if any one of us were; able 
to rise and light a fire;. We impleire the Almighty, 
with fold(.‘d liands, to deliver us fremi this life, which 
it is impossible to prolong without feiod or any thing 
to warm our froze*n limbs. None of us tain lielp 
the either, ea<*h must support Jiis own misery.” — 
Early in spring the fishing v<*ssels arriv(;d, ahd a 
party hasteiie;d to the hut. They found it so fast 
closed, that an entrance could only h^ effected by 
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opening the roof. They ibiind it a t&ih. Three 
of the men were enclos^ in the ^ffins which had 
l)een framed for them ; the other four lay dead, two 
in their beds, and two on a pieee of sail spread on 
the floor. Tliese last had perished in (! 0 nseqnc*nce 
of mere inability to make th(i effort necessary for 
lifting and dressing tin* food ; and they haci suffered 
convulsions so dreadful, that their knees and chin 
had come into contact, and their bodies resembeld a 
rounded block. 

The Dutch about the same time made an at- 
tempt to establish a colony on the island of Jan 
Mayen, but with a result equally fatal. The jour- 
nal of the unfortunate s(^amen contains little except 
a very (uca<.*t register of the weather. 

No farther attempts w(*re madt‘ at that time to co- 
lonize Spitzbergen. The next instance of wintering 
on those dreary shores arose from necessity and dis- 
aster. A Russian Vessel, which had sailed from Arch- 
angel for the whale-fishery in 1743, being driven by 
tile wind to the eastern (?oast of Spitzbergen, found 
itself beset amid floating ice w ithout hope of deliver- 
ance. One of th(^ party recollected that a hut had 
been er(‘cte»d on this coast by some of bis countrymen, 
under the apprehension of being obliged to spend the 
winter there. He and thre<» others set out to disco- 
ver the place. With much difliculty they reacht^l the 
shore, leaping from fragnu*nt to fragment of moving 
; then, spreading themselves in different direc- 
tions, they found the cottage which, though ruinous, 
afforded shelter for the night. Early in the morning 
they hastened to the shore, to convey to their com- 
rades this happy intelligence. But what must have 
been their l^^rror, when they saw' only a vast open 
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sea, withou^a vestige of the ship, or even of the 
numerous icebergs whicJi had been tossing tlirough 
the waves ! A violent gale had dispereed them all, 
and apparently also sunk the vessel, which was 
never heard of more. 

These four unfortunate seamen, abandoned on 
this dreadiful shore, having the long winter to pass 
without food, or arms and implements to procure any, 
did not, however, give way to des[)air. They had 
a gun with which they shot twelve decT ; then their 
ammunition failed ; but some pieces of iron were 
found on the shore, which they contrived to ftushion 
into pikes. At the moment when their stock of ve- 
nison was nearly exliausted, they found occasion to 
employ these weapons against a Polar bear by which 
they were assailed. The animal, being vanquished 
and killed after a formidable struggle, supplied for 
the present all their wants. His flesh was food, his 
skin clothing, his entrails, duly prepared, furnished 
the string, which alone had l)een wanting to com- 
plete a bow. With that instrument they were more 
than a match for the rein-deer and the Arctic fox, 
with the spoils of which they filled both their pantry 
and their w^ardrobe ; and thenceforth they avoided, 
unless in cases of necessity, the encounter of the 
bear. Being destitute of cooking utensils, they 
were obliged to devour the food nearly raw— dried 
either by suspension in the smoke during the long 
winter, or by exposure to the heat of the sun du- 
ring the short summer*^ Yet this regular supply of 
fresh meat, and, above all, the constant exercise Ito 
which necessity prompted, enabled them to preserve 
their health entire during six years, in which tiiey 
looked in vain for deliverance. In thi%l:i|b they 
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killed 10 bears, 2^0 rein-deer, and almultitude of 
fox{‘S. At the end of the six years one of them died, 
when the thrtn* survivors sunk into despondence, 
^riving up all }io|k*s of relit'f, and looking forward to 
the moment wIuh th(‘ last of them would becom(‘ the 
pp(‘y of the bears. Suddenly, on the 15th August, 
1 740, they descri<*d a vessc?! at sea. They lighted 
lires on the 1‘eights, hoisted a flag formed of nin- 
deer skins, and were at length discovered l)y the ship, 
which prov(‘d to belong to their native country. 
Th<*y loaded her with suvh a quantity of skins and 
lard as enabh'd them to pay eighty rubles for their 
passage, and aft«‘rwards to make a profitable voyage. 

The example thus involuntarily set by these 
Russian sailors has been followi'd to a considerable 
oxtmi by their countrjTnen, some of whom liave 
sinc(* regularly wintered in huts on the Spitz- 
liergen coast, and employed themselves in chasing 
the walrus and Iscal along the shore, the deer and 
Arctic fox in the interior. They are constantly 
engaged in hunting, unless when interrupted by 
tempest ; and, even when the hut is blocked up with 
sno>v, they find tlndr way out by the chimney. They 
have a ri^serve of salt provisions ; but as much as 
possible subsist on the flesh and drink the warm 
lilood of the rein-d(;er, digging mider the snow for 
cochleuria, sorrel, and other plants that act as anti- 
dotes to scurvy. By this regimen they generally 
})reserve their health wmpletely uninjured, thougli 
the British seamen employed in whale-fishing have 
occasionally found the dead liody of a Russian whc 
Jiad fallen a victim tu.this dreadful malady. 

It is now time to give a general view of the mode 
of cat(|ung whales practised by the tw'O great fish 
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ing nations *of the present day, the British and the 
Butch. 

The first object is to fit out a ship suited to tha 
trade. While the fishery was carried on in bays, 
or on the exterior margin of icy fit'lds, very slight 
fabrics were sufficient; but now that the vessels 
depart early in the season, and push into the very 
heart of the northern ices, they are liable <wery 
moment to the most s<*v(Te shocks and concussions. 
The ship, then'forts must la‘ constructed in such a 
manner as to possess a peculiar degree* of strength. 
Its exposed parts are stxured with double w even 
treble timbers ; while it fortified., as the expression 
is, (‘xternally with iron plat<\s, and inhTiially with 
stanchions and <‘ross-bars, so disposed as to cause the 
pressure on any one part to bc*ar upon and ho. sup- 
ported by the whole fabric. Mr Scoresby recom- 
mends the dimension of 350 tons as the most eligible. 
A ship of this size is sometimes fiMed ; and the num- 
her of men required for its navigation, being also 
necessary for manning the boats employed in th(‘ 
fishery, could not be reduced even in a much small- 
er vessel. A larg(T tonnage than 350, l)eiiigscar(xjly 
ever filled, involves the proprietor in usehjss extra ex- 
pense. Tlu^ Du^h are of opinion, that the vessels 
destined for this fishery should be 112 feet loUg, 20 
broad, and 12 deep, carrying seven boats, and from 
forty to fifty seamen. One of the most essential par- 
ticulars is the crow's nest, a species of sentry-box 
made of canvass or light wood, piUrhed on the main- 
top-mast, or top-gallanUmast head. This is the post 
of honour, and also of severe cold, where the master 
often sits for hours in a temperature tliirty or forty 
degrees below the freezing-point, md whence he can 
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descry all the movements of the surrounding seas 
and ice, and give directions accordingly. He is pro- 
vided with a telescope, a speaking-trumpet, and a 
rifle, with which he can sometimes strike a narwal, 
as it floats around the ship. 

The whaling vessels usually take their departure 
in such time as to leave the Shetland Isles &l)out the 
beginning of April ; and before the end of the month 
arrive within the Polar seas. It was long customary 
to spend a few weeks at what is called the Seal- 
fishers* Bight, extending along the coast of Green- 
land, ere they pushed into those more northern 
waters, where, amid fields and mountains of ice, 
the powerful and precious mysticetus is tossing ; but 
in later times it lias become usual to sail at onc€‘ 
into that centre of danger and enterprise. 

As soon as they have arrived in those seas which 
areHhe haunt of the whale, the crew must Ik* 
<wery moment on the alert, keeping watch day and 
night. Tile seven Ixiats are kept hanging by the 
sides of the ship, ready to be laiundied in a few 
minutes ; and, where the state of the sea admits,* 
one of them is usually manned and afloat. These 
l)oats are from 25 to 2B feet long, about 5^ feet 
broad, and constructed with a special view to light. 
ness,%uoyancy, and easy steerage. The captain- or 
some priiu'iiml officer, seated In the crow's nest, 
surveys the waters to a great distance^ and the in- 
stant he sees tlu* back of the huge animal, which 
they seek to attack, emerging from the waves, gives 
notice to the watch who are stationed on deck ; 
part of wiiom leap inta#a boat, which is instantly 
lowered down, and followed by a second if the fish 
i>e a large one. Each of the boats has a harpooner. 
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and one or two subordinate officers, and is provided 
with an immense quantity of rope cniled together and 
stowed in different quarters of it, the several parts be. 
ing spliced together, so as to form a continued line, 
usually exceeding four thousand feet in length. To 
the end is attached the harpoon^ (fijg, 1,) an instru- 
meiit formed, not to pierce and kill the animal, but, 
by entering and remaining fixed in the body, to 
prevent its escape. One of the boats is now rowed 
towards the whde in the deepest silence, cautiously 
avoiding to give an alarm, of which he is very sus- 
ceptible. Sometimes a circuitous route is adopted in 
order to attack him from Indiind. Having approached 
as near as is consistent with safety, the harpooner 
darts his instrument into the back of the monster.* 
This is a critical moment ; for when this mighty ani- 
mal feels himself struck, he often throws himself into 
violent convulsive movements, vibrating in the air 
his tremendous tail, one lash of which is sufficient 
to dash a boat in pieces. More commonly, however, 
he plunges with rapid flight into the depths of the 
sea, or l^neath the, thickest fields and mountains of 
ice. While he is thus moving at the rate usually of 
eight or ten miles an hour, the utmost diligence must 
be used that the line to which the harpoon is at- 
tached may run oflT smoothly and readily along with 
him. Should it be entangled for a moment, the 
strength of the whale is such^ that he would draw 
the boat and crew after him under the waves. 
The first boat ought to be quickly followed up by a 

* The harpoon is sometimes discharged from a peculiai- 
species of gun, in which case the form, fig. 4, is employed ; 
but this mode has not come into very general use. 
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second, to.supply more line when the first Is run out. 
which often takes place in eight or ten minutes. 
When the <Tew of a boat se(* the line in danger of 
being all run off, they hold up one, two, or three oars, 
to intimate tlnnr pressing need of a supply. At the 
same time tln^y turn the rope once or twice? round 
a kind 6f post called the bollard, by which the 
motion of the line and the carets of tlu? animal are 
somewhat retarded. This, however, is a dedicate 
operation, which brings tin? side of tin? ])oat down to 
the very edge of the wattT, and if tin' rope is drawn 
at all too tight, may sink it altogether. While 
the line is whirling round tln^ bollard, the friction 
is so violent, that the harjK)oner is (mveloped in 
smoke, and water must lx? constantly poured on 
to prevent it ' om catching fin?. WJi(*n,. after all, 
no aid arrives, and the crew find that the line must 
run out, they have only one resource, — they cut it, 
losing thereby not only the whale, but the harpoon 
and all tlu? ropes of the boat. 

When the whale is first struck and plunges into 
the waves, the boat's crew elevate a flag as a signal 
to the watch on deck, who give the alarm to those 
asleep below, by stamping violently on the deck, and 
crying aloud — J fall! a falir (Dutch, veU, ex- 
pressing the precipitate haste with which the sail- 
ors throw themselves into the boats.) On this no- 
tice they do not allow themselves time to dress, but 
rush out in their sleeping-shirts or drawers into an 
atmosphere, the temperature of which is often be- 
low zero, carrying along with them their clothing in a 
bundle, and trusting to make their toilette in the in- 
terval of manning and pushing off the boats. Such 
is the tumult at this moment, that young mariners 
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have been known to raise cries of fear, thinking the 
ship was going down. 

The period duriag which a wounded whale re- 
mains under water is various, but is averaged by 
Mr Scoresby at about JiaJI an hour. Then, press- 
ed by the necessity of respliirtion, he appears above, 
often considerably distant from thl^ spot Vvhere he 
was harpooned, and in a state of great exhaustion, 
which the same ingenious writer ascribes to the 
severe pressure that he has endured when placed 
beneath a column of water 700 or 800 fathoms deep. 
All the boats have meantime been spreading them- 
selves in various directions, that one at least may be 
within a start, as it is called, or about 2(K) yards of 
the point of his rising, at which distance they can 
(easily reach and pierce him with one or two more 
harpoons before he again descends, as he usually 
does for a few minutes. On his re-appearance a 
general attack is made with lances, (fig. 5,) which 
are struck as deep as possible, to reach and pene- 
trate the vital parts. Blood mixed with oil streams 
copiously from liis wounds and from the blow-holes, 
dyeing the sea to a great distance, and sprinkling 
and sometimes drenching the boats and crews. The 
animal now becomes more and more exhausted; 
but, at the Approach of his dissolution, he often 
makes a convulsive -and energetic struggle, rearing 
his tail high in the air, and whirling it with a^poise 
which is heard at the distance of several miles. At 
length, quite overpowered and exhausted, he lays 
himself on his side or back, and expires. The flag is 
then taken down, and three loud huzzas raised frtmi. 
the surrounding boats. No time is lost in piercing the 
tail wiUi two holes, through which ropes are passed. 
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which, being fastened to the boats, drag the fish to 
the vessel amid shouts of joy. 

The whale being thus caught tad secured to the 
sides of the ship, the next operation is that of flem^ 
ingy or extracting the blubber and whalebone. This, 
if the full strength of ttife ship be put upon it, may 
be executed in about four Hours, though a much 
longer time is oft<*n employed. The captain goes 
round and gives a dram to each seaman, with double 
allowance to important |)enipnages calh^d the kings 
of the blubber, (Dutch speck^konbigy) whose office 
it is to recfnve that precious commodity, and stow it 
ill the hold. Another high functionary, called the 
specksioneer, has the direction of all the cutting 
operations. The first step is to form round the fish, 
between the ne^ and the fins, a circle called the 
kenty around which all protreedings are to be con- 
ducted. To it is fastened a machinery of blocks, 
called the kent-purchase, by which, with the aid of 
a windlass, the body of the whah* can be turned on 
all sides. The harpooners then, under the speck, 
sioneer^s direction, begin with a kind of spade, 
(fig. 3,) and with huge knives, to make long par. 
allel cuts from end to. end, which are divided by 
cross-cuts into pieces of about half a ton. These are 
conveyed on deck, and, being reduced into smaller 
portions, are received by tw'o kings, who stow them 
in the hold. Finally, being by other processes still far- 
ther divided, it is received into casks, and the pack, 
ing completed by the instrument No 2. As soon as 
the cutting officers have clear(*d the whole surface ly- 
ing above water, which does not exceed a fourth, or a 
fifth of the animal, the kent machinery is applied, 
and turns the carcass round, till another part, yet un- 
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touched, is present(4- This being also cleared, the 
mass is again turned, and so on, till tJie whole has 
been exposed, and the blubber removed. The kent 
itself is then stripped, and the bones of the head 
being conveyed On board, there remains only the 
kreng, a huge heap of fleshy and muscular substance, 
which is abandoned, either to sink, or bfe devour- 
ed by the flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which 
duly attend on this high occasion. The blubber, 
now deposited in the hold, is by various processes 
cleared of its impurities, cut into small pieces, and 
deposib^d in casks. While the Dutch (establish- 
ment of Smeereiiberg flourished, they extracted the 
oil in immense boilers, constructed there for this 
purpose; but when the fishery was transferred to 
the icy banks in the open sea, this operation was 
necessarily deferred till the cargoes were deposited 
in the Dutch or British ports. 

The success of the fishery varies with the spot 
in which whales are found. The most advantage- 
ous that the Greenland seas afford has been con- 
sidered to be on the Iwrder of those immense fields 
of ice, with which a great cjxtent of them is covered. 
In the open sea, when a whale is struck, and plunges 
beneath the waters, he may rise in any part of 
a wide circuit, and at any distance from the boats, 
so that, before a second harpoon can be struck, he 
may plunge again, and by continued struggles ef= 
feet his extrication. But in descending beneath thest 
immense fields, he is hemmed in by the icy flooi 
above, and can only find an atmosphere to breathe 
by returning to their outer boundary. The pace 
in which he can rise is thus contracted from a large 
circle to a semicircle, or even smaller segment 
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Hence a whale in this position i^ttacked with much 
better chance of success ; even two may be pursued 
at the same moment, — aiiK^asun^ which, in the open 
sea, often involves the Joss of botli. In the flourish, 
in^ state of tin? Dutcli fishery, a hundred of their 
vessels have been s(*en at once ranged on tin? mar- 
gin of one of those immense fields, along which the 
Iwats formed so continuous a line that no whale 
could rise without being immediat(‘Iy struck. This 
situation, at the same time,. is alUiKh^d with consi- 
derable danger from the disruptions and (‘oncussions 
to which these plains are liab1(\ 

When the ship is surrounded with floating frag- 
ments of ice, the fishery, though difficult, is usually 
productive. B^t the <»se is very dilfifrent when 
these piec'^s ai\. packed together into a mass im- 
pervious to ships or boats, yet leaving numerous 
holes or openings, througfi which the whale can 
mount and respire, without coming to the open 
margin, or within reach of his assailants. The fish- 
ers, when they see the whale blowing through one 
of thesfe apertures, must alight on the iw, and run 
full speed to the spot with lance and harpoon. At- 
tack in such circumstanctts, however, is both diffi- 
cult and perilous ; and even when the whale is kill- 
ed, the dragging of his body either under or over the 
ice to the ship is a most tedious and laborious task, 
which sometimes cannot b<i effected without cutting 
the carcass in piect^s. 

When the gn;at fields, in the progress of the sea- 
son, become open at various points, the fishery be- 
comes liable to the same evils as occur among packed 
ice. Still worse is the case when the sea is over- 
spread with that thin newly-formed crust called bay- 
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ico. The whale ea|^]y finds or beats a hole through 
this covering, while neither <!an the Imts penetrate, 
nor the men walk over it, wthout the most immi- 
nent diuiger. Yet Mr Scorcsby mentions a plan by 
which he continued to carry on his movements, even 
over a V(‘ry slender surface of bay-ice. He tied to- 
gether his whole crew, and made them thus walk 
in a Jong line one bt'hind another. There never fell 
in above four or five at a time, who wtTt* (*asily 
helped out by the r(*st. The sufferers had a dram to 
console them after their cold plunge ; and the com- 
pimsation was consideT«‘d so ample, that Jack was 
suspc'cted of sometimes allowing himself to drop in 
with the view of being thus indemnified. 

Another grand distinction respects, first, the Green- 
land fishery, which, generally speaking, is that al- 
ready described, and is chiefly distinguished by the 
immense fields of ice which* cover the ocean ; and, 
secondly, the Davis’s Strait fishery, where that ele- 
ment appears chiefly in the form of moving moun- 
tains, tossing through the det^p. This last is arduous 
and dangerous, but usually productive. It com. 
menced at a comparatively late period, since it is 
not mentioned by the Dutch writtTs priot to 1739 ; 
and Mr Scoresby has bt?en unable to ascertain the 
date when it w^as Ix'gun by the British. Within 
these few^ years it has experienced a remarkable ex- 
tension, of which a full account will be given in the 
course of this chapter. 

The dangers of the whale-fishery, in spite of the 
utmost care, and under the direction even of the 
most experienced mariners, are imminent and ma- 
nifold. 

' The most obvious peril is that of the ship being 
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Ix^set and sometimes dashed to pieces by the approach 
and collision of those mij^hty hidds and mountains 
of ice with which those seas are continually filled. 
The Dutch writers mention many of these ship- 
wrecks, among which thci following are the most re- 
markable. 

Didier Albert Raven, in 16.39, when on the bor- 
der of the Spitzbergen ice, was assailed by a furious 
tempest. Though the ship was violently agitated, 
he succeeded in steering her clear of the great bank, 
and thought himself in comparative safidy, when 
there appeared before him two immense bergs, upon 
which the wind was violently driving his yessel. He 
endeavoured, by spreading all his sails, to penetrate 
between them ; but in this attempt the ship was 
borne against one with so terrible a shock, tliat it 
was soon felt to lx* sijjking. By cutting the masts the 
mariners enabled her to procreed ; yet, as she con- 
tinucrd to taker in water, several boats were launch- 
ed, which, being over-crowded, sunk, and all on 
board perished. Those left in the ship found their 
condition more and more desperate. The fore part 
of the vessel being dec^p in the water, and the keel 
rising almpst perpendicular, made it extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid falling into the sea ; while a m^t, to 
which a number had clung, broke, plunged down, 
and involved them in the &te of their unfortunate 
companions. At length the stern separated from 
the rest of the vessel, carrying with it several mo^ 
of the sailors. The survivors still clung to the 
wrretched fragments, but one after anothcT w as wash- 
ed off by the fury of the waves, while some, half 
dead with cold, and unable to retain their grasp of 
the ropes and anchors, dropped in. The crew of 
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ciighty-six was ^hus reduced to twenty-nine^ when 
the ship suddenly changed its position^ and assumed 
one in which they could more easily keep their foot- 
ing on board. The sea then calmed^ and during 
the respite thus alTorded they felt an irresistible pro- 
pensity to sleep f but to some it was the fatal sleep 
of extreme <fold, from which they never av^oke. One 
man suggested the construction of a raft, which was 
accordingly framed, contrary to the (captain *s advice ; 
happily, no sooner was it launched than the waves 
swallowed it up. Tin* remnant of the vessel en- 
countered next night another severe gale ; and the 
sufferings of the cr(*w, from cold, hunger, and burn- 
ing thirst, were so extreme*, that death in every form 
seemed now to have encompasst‘d them. In the 
inoniing, however, a sail was descried, their signals 
were understood, and being taken on board, twenty 
survivors, after ibrty-oight hpurs of this extreme dis- 
tress, WTre restored to safety. 

In I67O tin? Blocker (Bh'acher,) Captain Pit, was 
driven against the ice with such violence, that in an 
instant all her rigging was dashed in pieces. Soon 
after twtmty-nine of the crew quitted the vessel, 
and, leaping by the help of poles and pc^es from 
one fragment of ice to another, contrived to reach 
the main field. The captain with seven men re- 
mained on board, and endeavoured to open a pass- 
age; but soon after the ship again struck,^ when 
(j^ey were obliged to go into a boat, and commit 
themselves to chance, tlie snow falling so thick that 
they could scarcely see ea<rh other. As the weather 
cleared, they discovered their companions on the ice, 
who threw a whale-line, and dragged them to the 
same spot. There, the party having waited twelve 
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hours ill hopes of relief, at lenfjth themselves 

to the boats, and in twelve hours were taken up by 
a Dutch vessel. 

Captain Bille, in lost a ship richly laden, 

wliich went down suddenly ; after which the crew 
wandered in boats over the s(‘a for fourteen days 
before thay w'ere taken up. Thirteen other vessels 
p(Tish(*d that ye«ar in the Spitzbergen seas. Three 
seasons afterwards C/aptain Bille lost a second ship 
by the violent concussion of the ice, thc^ crew having 
just time to save themselves on a frozen field. At 
the moment of their disasUT tluy w^re moored to a 
large flo(‘, along with anotluT, a brig called the 
Red Fox; which last shortly afterwards under- 
w’ent a similar fab;, being struck with such violence, 
that the whole, hw and masts tog(‘ther, disappeared 
almost in an instant, — the sailors, lik(^ Captain Bille’s 
company, having had merely time to leap on the 
ice. Tile united crew's now adopted various plans ; 
some keeping th<*ir station, others st‘ltiiig out in 
boats in dilferent directions ; but all, in one way 
or other, reached home. Th(‘ same year the Concord^ 
wTiit dowm in an equally suddi^n manner; but the 
crew^ were happily taken up by a neigh Isiuring ship. 

The whale-fishery is not more distinguished for 
examples of sudden peril and b(‘setment tlian for 
unexpected d<*liv(‘rdnce from the most alarmijig si- 
tuatjpns. 

Three Dutch ships, in 1676, after having com- 
pleted a rich cargo on the northern coast of Spitz- 
liergen, were at once so completely beset, that the 
crews in general urged the necessity of proceeding 
over the ice, and endeavouring to reach some other 
vessel. Ouvekees, however, captain of one of the 
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three, strongly |^ged the obligation of doing all in 
their power to preserv'e such valuable property, and 
they agreed to make a farther trial ; when, in twenty 
days, the ice opened, and they had a happy voyage 
homeward. 

The Dame Maria Elizabeth, in 1769, had set out 
early for the fishery, and was so fortunate os, by the 
30th of May, to have taken fourteen whales. Then, 
however, a violent gale from the south blew^ in the 
ice with such violence, that the captain found him. 
self completely beset, and saw two Dutch vessels and 
one English go to piei^es at a little distance. At 
length a brisk gale from the north gave him the hope 
of iK'ing extricated ; w^hen presently he was involved 
in a dense fog, which froze so thiirk upon the sails 
and rigging, that the ship appt‘ared a mere floating 
icelxirg. As the atmosphere cleared, the faint light, 
and the birds winging their way to the southward, 
announced the closing in of win ter. Unable to make 
any progress, the seamen looked forward in despair 
to the prospect of spending the season in that frozen 
latitude. They had nearly come to the end of their 
provisions, and famine was already staring them in 
the face, when they thought of broiling the whales’ 
tails, which proved very eatable, and even salutary 
against the scurfy. Thus they hoped to exist till 
the middle of Februarj^ beyond which the prospect 
was very dismal ; but on the 12th November ihere 
arose a violent norXh wind, whidi dispersed the iee. 
Their hopes lieing now awakened, every effort was 
strained ; and on the 18th a north-wester brought 
on^so heavy a rain, that next day they were entirely 
clear of the ice, and had a prosperous voyage home- 
ward. 
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The year 1777 was one which eshibited^ on the 
(greatest scale, all the vicissitude's of this occupation. 
Captain IJroerties, in the Guilhimine^ arrived tJiat 
year on the 22d June at the jjreat bank of nortlitjm 
ice, wluTc lie found fifty vessels moored and busied 
in the fisluTV. He beji[an it prosperously : the V(‘ry 
next day indeed he kilh'd a lari^e whale. The day 
after, a tempest drove in the ice with sucli violence 
that t wen ty-s( well of tlu' ships were Ix'set, of which 
ten w(‘re lost. Broc^rties, on tin* 25th J uly, st'eing 
some appearance of an opening?, caused tin* Guilla. 
mine to l>e warped throuirh by tlu! boats; but, after 
four days* labour, she found herself, with four other 
ships, in a narrow basin, enclosed by i(*y barriers on 
every side. The captain, foreseeing the danger of 
permanent bes(;tn' ;nt, obliged lh(j crew to submit to 
a diminution of their rations. 

• On the 1st August the ice began to gather thick, 
and a vioh'ut storm driving it against the vessels, 
placed them in the greatest p(*ril for a number of 
days. On the 20th a dn^adful gale arose from the 
north-dast, in which the Guillamine suffered very 
considerable damage. In this awful temp«?st, out of 
the five ships two went down, wliile a tliird had 
sprung a numlier of leaks. TJie crews were taken 
on iKiard of the tw'O r(?mainiiig barks, w'hich tlu'y 
greatly incommoded. On tlie 25th all the three 
were completely frozen in, when it was resolved to 
send a party of twelve men to%effk aid from four 
vessels which a few days before had been driven 
into a station at a little distance ; but by the time 
of their arrival two of these had been dash^ to 
pieces, and the other two were in the most deplor- 
able condition. Two Hamburgh ships, somewhat 

2a 
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fartlior removed, had perished in a similar manner. 
Meantime the former came in sight of Gale Hamkes' 
Land, in Greenland, and the tempest still pushing 
them gradually to the southward, Iceland at length 
appeared on their left. The two more distant ones, 
commanded hy Dirk Brocr and Roel of Meyer, found 
a little opening, through which they contrived to 
escape;. The crews of the three; others were begin- 
ning to hope that th(»y might at last be equally for- 
tunate, when, on the 13th S(^ptember, a whole 
mountain of ice fc^ll upon the Guillamine. The 
men, half naked, leaped out upon the frozen surface, 
saving with difficulty a small portion of th<;ir pro- 
visions. The broken remnants of the vessel were 
soon buried und(;r enormous piles of ice. Of the two 
other ships, one commanded by Jeld(;rt Janz had 
just met a similar fate, and there remained only 
that of Jans Castricum, to which all now looked for 
refuge. By leaping from one fragment of ic(; to ano- 
ther, the men, not without danger, contrived to reach 
this vessel, which, though in extreme distress, re- 
ceived them on Iward. Shattered and overcrowded, 
she was obliged immediately after to accommodate 
fifty other seamen, the crew of the Jans Christiaanz 
of Hamburgh, which had just gone down, the chief 
harpooner and twelve of the mariners having pe- 
rished. These numerous companies, squeezed into 
the crazy bark of Castricum, suffered every kind of 
distress. Famine,«in its most direful forms, began 
to stare them in the face. All remoter fears, how- 
ever, gave way, when, on the 11th October, the 
vessel went to pieces in the same sudden manner as 
the others, leaving to the unfortunate sailors scarcely 
time enough to leap upon the ice with their re- 
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maining stores. With great difficulty they reached 
a field of some extent, and contrived with their torn 
sails to rear a sort of covering ; but, sensible that, by 
remaining on this desolate spot, they must certainly 
perish, they saw no safety except in scrambling over 
the frozen surface to the coast of Greenland, which 
was in tdcw. With infinite toil they eflected their 
object, and happily met some inhabitants, who re- 
ceived them hospitably, and regaled them with dried 
fish and seals' flesh. Thence they puslu4 across that 
dreary region, treated sometimes well, sometimes 
churlishly ; but by on(' means or other th(\y succeed- 
ed at length, on the 13th March, in reaching th(‘ 
Danish settlement of Frederikshaab. Here they were 
received with the tmost kindness ; and, being re- 
cruited from ^leir latigues, took the first opportuni- 
ty of embarking for Denmark, whence they after- 
wards sailed to their native country. 

The Davis's Strait fishery has also been marked 
with very frequent and fatal shipwrecks. In 181 4, the 
Royalist, Captain Edmonds, perished with all her 
crew ; and in 1817, the London, Captain Mathews, 
shared the same fate. The only account of either 
of these ships ever received was from Captain Ben- 
net of the Venerable, who, on the 15th April, saw 
the London in a tremendous storm, lying to wind- 
ward of an extensive chain of icebergs, among which 
it is probable she was dashed to pieces that very 
evening. Large contributions w(?re raised at Hull 
for the widows and families of the seamen who had 
suflFered on these melancholy occasions. 

Among accidents on a smaller scale, one of the 
most frequent is, that of boats employed in pursuit of 
the whale being overtaken by deep fogs or storms of 
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snow, separate' them from tho ship, and never 
allow tljem to regain it. A fatal instance of this 
kind 0(*curred to the Ipswieli^ Captain Gordon ; four 
of whos(» boats, after a whale had been cau^fht^ and 
ev(‘n brought to the ship*s-side, were employed on a 
piece of ice liauling in the line, when a storm sud- 
denly aros(‘, caused the vessel to drift a\^ay, and 
prevenb'd her, notwithstanding the utmost efforts, 
from <‘ver coming within reach of tin* unfortunab* 
crews who compos(Kl the greater part of her esta- 
blishment. ]VIr ScoH'sby mentions several casual, 
ties of th(‘ same nature which 0(‘curred to his boats’ 
companies, all of w^hom, however, in th(‘ end happily 
found their way back. One of the most alarming 
cases was that of fourteen men who were left on a 
small piec(‘ of floating ice, with a boat wholly unable 
to withstand tlie surrounding tempest; but amid 
their utmost despair th<‘y fell in with the Lively of 
Whitby, and were most cordially received on hmrd. 

The source, however, of the most constant alarm 
to the whale-fisher is connected with the movements 
of that powerful animal, against which, with most 
unequal strength, lie ventures to conbmd. Gene- 
rally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding his im- 
mense strength, is gentk*, and even passive ; seeking, 
even when he is most hotly pursued, to escape from 
his assailants, by plunging into the lowest depths 
of the ocean. Sometim(?s, however, he exerts his 
utmost force in violent and convulsive struggles; 
and every thing with which, when thus enraged, 
he comes into collision, is dissipated or destroyed in 
an instant. The Dutch writers mention Jacquez 
Vienkes of the Gort Moolen (Barley Mill,) who, 
after a whale had been struck, w^as hastening with 
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a second boat to the supjiort of tlie first. The fish, 
how(?v(‘r^ rose, and with its liead slru<*k the boat so 
furiously, that it was shivered in ])ie(*es, and Vieiikes 
was thrown with its fragments on the back of the 
huge animal. Ev<*n then this bold mariner darted 
a second harpoon into the InKly of his victim ; but 
unfortunately In* got (?ntangj(‘d in tlie line and 
could not extricate himsell^ while the other party 
were unabh* to approach near enough to savt* him. 
At last, liow<?\er, the harpoon was disengag(*d, and 
he swam to the l)oat. 

Mr Scoresby, in one of his earlit'st voyages, saw 
a boat thrown sev<‘ral yards into the air, from which 
it fell on its side, plunging the crew into the sea. 
They were happily takc'ii up, when only one was 
found to have received a S(were contusion. Captain 
Lyons of the Raith of Lcdth, on the Labrador coast, 
in 1802, had a boat thrown fifteen feet into the air: 
it came dowji into the water with its keel upwards, 
y(?t all the jikju excef>t ojie wit(.‘ saved. 

The crew of Mr Scoresby the (dder, in 1807 had 
struck a whale, which soon reappeared, but in a 
state of such violent agitation that no om^ durst 
approach it. The captain courag(;ously undertook 
to encounter it in a boat by himself ; and succeeded 
in striking a second harpoon ; but another boat hav- 
ing advanced too close, tlu^ animal brandished its 
tail with so much fury, that the harpooner, who 
was directly 'und(T, judged it most prudent to leap 
into the sea. The tail then struck the very place 
tiiat he had left, and cut the boat entirely asunder, 
with the exc(?ption of two planks, which were sayed 
by having a coil of ropes laid over them ; so that, 
had he remained, he must have been dashed to pieces. 
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Happily all the others escaped injury. The issues, 
however, were not always so fortunate. The Aim- 
well of Whitby in 1810 lost three men out of seven, 
and, in 1812, the Henrietta of the same port lost 
four out of six, hy the boats being upset, and the 
crews thrown into the sea. 

In 1809, one of the men belonging to the Resolu- 
tion of Whitby struck a sucking whale ; after which 
the mother, being seen wheeling rapidly round the 
spot, was eagerly watched. Mr Scoresby, being on 
this occasion in the capacity of harpooner in another 
boat, was selecting a situation for the probable re- 
appearance of the parent fish, when suddenly an 
invisible blow stove in fiftetm feet of the bottom of 
bis barge, whicli filled with water and instantly 
sunk. The crew wtT<i saved. 

Entanglement in the line, while the retreating 
whale is drawing it off with rapidity, is often pro- 
ductive of great disaster. A sailor belonging to the 
John of Greenock, in 1818, having happened to step 
into the centre of a coil of running rope, had a 
foot entirely carried off, and was obliged to have the 
lower part of the leg amputated. A harpooner, l)e- 
longing to the Henrietta of Whitby, had incautious- 
ly cast some part of the line under his feet ; when a 
sudden dart of the fish made it twist round his 
body. He had just time to cry out, — Clear away 
the line ! O dear !” when he was cut almost asunder, 
dragged overboard, and never more seen. 

A whale sometimes causes danger by proving to 
be alive after having exhibited every symptom of 
death. Mr Scoresby mentions the instance of one 
which appeared so decidedly dead, that he himself 
had leaped on the tail, and was busy putting a rope 
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through it, when he suddenly felt the animal sink- 
ing from lK*neath him. He made a spring towards 
a l)oat that was some yards distant, and, grasping the 
gunwale, w^as assistc?d on lM)ard. The fish then 
moved forward, reari'd his tail aloft, and shook it 
with sueh prodigious violence, tliat it resounded to 
the distance of several miles. After two or three mi- 
nutes of this violent exertion, he rolled on his side 
and expired. 

Even after life is extinct, all danger is not over. 
In the operation of flensing, tlie liarpooners some- 
times fall into the whale’s mouth, with the immi- 
nen t danger of being drowned. In the case of a heavy 
swell they are drenched, and sometimes washed over 
by the surge. Occasionally they have their ropes bro- 
ken, and iir(‘ wounded by each other s knives. Mr 
Scoresby mentions a harpooner who, after the flens- 
ing was completed, happened to have* his foot at- 
tached by a hook to the kreng or canvass, when the 
latter was inadvert(?ntly cut away. The man 
caught hold of the gunwale of the boat ; but the 
whole immense mass was now suspended by his 
body, occasioning the most excruciating torture and 
even exposing him to the danger of being tom 
asunder, wlien his comfiaiiions conlriv(‘d to hook the 
kreng with a grapnel, and bring it back to the sur. 
face. 

The whale, in attempting to escape, sometimes 
exerts prodigious strength, and inflicts upon its pur- 
suers not only danger, but the loss of their property. 
In 1812 , a Ixiat’s crew belonging to the Resolution 
of Whitby struck a whale on the margin of a floe. 
Supported by a second boat, they felt much at their 
ease, there being scarcely an instance in which the 
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assistance of a third was required in such circum- 
stances. Soon, however, a signal was made for 
more line, and as Mr Scoreshy was pushing with 
his utmost speed, four oars w(‘re rais(^d in signal 
of the utmost distress. The boat was now seen 
with its bow on a level with the water, while 
the harpooner, from the friction of the line, was 
enveloped in smoke. At length, whcm the relief 
was within a hundred yards, the crew wen» seiiii 
to throw their jackets upon the m^arest i(^e, and then 
leap into the sea; after which the boat rose into 
the air, and, making a majestic curv(‘, disapp(‘ared 
beneath the waters, with all the line' attac^hed to it. 
The crew were saved. A vigorous pursuit was im- 
mediately c^ommenced ; and the whale, benng tracked 
through narrow and intrq'ati^ chaniuds, was disco- 
vered considerably to the eastward, when thr(‘(‘ har- 
poons were darted at him. The line of two other 
boats was then run out, wh(‘n, by an accidental en- 
tanglement, it broke, and enabled tlu^ whale to car- 
ry off in all about four miles of rope, which, with the 
boat, were Val ued at £150. The daring fishers again 
gave chase ; the whale w^as seen, but missed. A third 
time it appeared, and was reached ; two more har- 
poons were struck, and the animal being plied with 
lances, becamt* (mtirely exhausted, and yitdded to 
its fate. It had by that time drawn out 10,440 
yards, or about six miles of line. Unluckily, through 
the disengagement of a harpoon, a boat and thir- 
teen lines, nearly two miles in length, were detach- 
ed and never recovered. 

Whale-fishers sometimes meet with agreeable 
surprises. The crew of the ship Nautilus had cap- 
tured a fish, which being disentangled and drawn 
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to the ship, some of them were employed to haul 
in the line. Suddenly they felt it pulled away as 
if by another whale, and having made si^jnals for 
more line, were soon satisfied, by tlie eontinued 
movements, that this was the ease. At length a 
large one rose up elos(i to tlnmi, and was quickly 
killed, it then prov<'d, that the animal, while mov- 
ing through the waters, had received the rope into 
its open mouth, and, struck by the unusual sensa- 
tion, held it fast between its jaws, and thus bi'came 
tile jirey of his enemy. — The Prince of Brazils of 
Hull had struck a small fish, which sunk appartmtly 
dead. The crtiw applied all their strength to heave 
it up ; Imt sudden and violent jerks on the line (on- 
vinced them that it was still alive. They persevered, 
and at hinglh brought up two fishes in succession, 
one of which had many turns of the rope wound 
round its body. Having lx?en entangled under 
water, it had, in its attempt to escape, been more 
and more implicated, till, in the end, it shared the 
fate of its companion. 

A view of the whale-fishery, as it existed prior to 
1820 , has thus been drawn from ample and authen- 
tic materials afforded by the Dutch and other ear- 
lier wTiters, as well as by the valuable work of the 
younger ]\Ir Scores by. Having understood, however, 
that with in the last few years the trade has been turn- 
ed into several new channels, w'c applicid to certain 
intelligent individuals in the principal ports, from 
wliom we have obtained such valuabhi information 
as enables us to bring down the history of its opera- 
tions to the very latest period. 

A remarkable change has lately taken place as to 
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the waters in which the fishery is carried on. For 
more than a century it was confined to the space be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland, commonly called 
the Greenland Sea. Early in the eighteenth century 
Davis's Strait began to be frequented, and the ships 
sent thither gradually increasfKi in number. A 
somewhat more amplo return, in fact, was drawn 
from those western seas, though Mr Scoresby con- 
ceives that the longer and more expensi v<j voyage, and 
the increased hazards, fully counterbalanced this ad- 
vantage. When he wrote, the Greenland fishery 
was still the most considerable, and the ships pro- 
ceeding thither were in the proportion of three to 
two of those sent to Davis's Strait. Since that time 
its produce has sustained a remarkabh.^ diminution ; 
the whales which, during the course of two centuries, 
had been gradually retiring from place to place, have 
at last sought refuge in the remote and inaccessible 
depths of the icy sea. Hence this fishery has been 
almost abandoned ; having eraploy(?d, in 1829, only 
one vessel, though in 1830 the number has been in- 
creased to four. For this almost (*iitire loss of their 
original gromid, the whalers have been compensated 
by the new and more extensive field opened up to 
them on the western coast. The important expedi- 
tions sent out by government under Ross and Parry 
have made them acquainted with a number of ad- 
mirable stations on the farther side of Davis’s Strait 
and in the higher latitudes of Baffin’s Bay, which 
were before little known and scarcely ever frequent- 
ed. They now, therefore, prosecute their fishery al- 
most exclusively in those seas, and follow a method 
which is in many respects different. 

The vessels destined for that quarter sail usually 
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in ]\Tarch, though some delay their departure till the 
middle or ev<.*n the end of April. They proceed first 
to the northern parts of the coast of Labrador, or to 
the mouth of Cumberland Strait, carrying on what 
is called the South-west Fishery. After remaining 
there till about tlu‘ l»egiiining of May, they cross to 
the (‘astern shore of the Strait, and fish upwards 
along the coast, parti(jularly in South-(‘ast Bay 
North-east Bay, Hingston Bay or Horn Sound. 
About the month of July, th(‘y usually cross Baf- 
fin's Bay to Lancaster Sound, wdiicdi they sometimes 
enter, and occasionally ev(^n ascimd Barrow's Strait 
twenty or th irty miles. In returning, th(‘y fish down 
the western shore, where their favourite stations are 
Pond's Bay, Agnes's Monument, Home Bay, and 
Cape Searle. If the ships be not previously filled, 
they commonly remain till the end of September, 
and in some instances persevere till late in October. 
Our informant at Peterhead mentions a vessel from 
that port which was c/mn on the last day of Septem- 
hor ; yet the captain proceeded with such spirit 
and resolution, that after this date he caught five 
whales, making his cargo equal to the average of the 
year, and reach(?d home by the 27th OctobtT. 

The vessels for Greenland sail about the begin- 
ning of April, and rectum frequently in July, sel- 
dom remaining on the fishing-ground beyond the 
end of August. 

The Davis's Strait fishery has always been sub- 
ject to remarkable casualties, which have been still 
farther increased since the vessels took a wider 
range, and ventured into the higher and more fro- 
zen latitudes. Our correspondent at Aberdeen 
states, that,— 
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In 1819, out of f)3 ships there were lost lO 

.. 1821, 79 11 

... 1822, GO 7 

These wrecks have generally occurred in conse- 
quence of the ships l>emg beset in their attempt to 
pass from tlie eastern cojfet to Lancaster Souird, across 
that great barrier of ice which fills the centn^ of Baf- 
fin’s Bay. The sidesof the vessels hav(‘sometimesbeen 
pressed together; at other times they hav<^b(;en sqm‘ez- 
ed out of the water and laid upon the ice. But expe- 
rience seems to have enabkKl the mariners to guard, 
in some degree, against these dangers. Last year, 
of eighty-nine ships sent out to this fishery only four 
were lost; namely, the Dauntless, Bramham,of Hull ; 
the Rookwood, Lawson, of London ; th(‘ Jam*, Bruce, 
of Aberdeen ; the Home Castle, Stewart, of Leith, 
Several of these shipwrecks have been attended 
with very peculiar circumstances. In 1825, the 
Active, Captain Gray, of Peterh(*ad, was so com- 
pletely beset in Exeter Sound, that, on tlu? 1st Oc- 
tober, the crew were obliged to abandon her and 
take a passage in other ships. Next year a vessel, 
sent out to ascertain her fate, found her on the; 
beach,, at a little distance from the place of beset- 
ment, completely uninjured. She was got off in a 
few days, and brought home with her cargo to Pe- 
terhead, where she arrived on the 12th September. 

In 1826, the Dundee, Captain Dawson, of Lon- 
don, having ventured into the higher parallels of 
Baffin’s Bay, was, in 74"^ 30' north latitude, so 
completely ik*set and enclosed within impenetrable 
barriers, that the crew could obtain no assistance 
from the other ships. To add to their distress. 
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a Dutch vessel near them was completely wreck- 
ed ; and the raen^ to the number of forty-six, came 
on board entirely d(*stitute. They w^^re support- 
(hI from the 23d Au^just to the (Jth October, when 
they set out in their boats to endeavour to reach 
the Danisli settlement of Levely ; but as this was 
350 inih^s distant, much doubt was entertained if 
they would ever arrive at their destination. The 
crew of the Dundee, reduced to extreme distress by 
tin* want of provisions, su<*ceeded in killinsf some 
seals and bears, on whose coarst^ tl(*sh they W(*rti 
thankful to sustain life. On th(‘ 1st Kef>ruary tliey 
caught a whale, luid on llie lOth a se<‘t>nd, whieh 
afforded gn^at relief, esp(*cially as other fishes w<*re 
attracted by the desiri* to ft^ed on the mrcass of this 
hug(.‘ animal. Un'' 'tunate*y for their rej) 08 e the sea 
was not so compKudy frozen ])ut that enormoas 
icelxTgs were still tossing through it with thunder- 
ing noise, tearing up the fields by which the ship 
was surrounded. On tlu? 22d F(‘bruary, one of un- 
common magnitude* was seen bearing directly upon 
their stem, its collisidn with whieh appeared in- 
(‘vitable; whereujxm the seamen snatching their 
clothes, loap(?d out upon the ice, and ran to some 
distance. Th(j iceberg rolled on .with a trem«*ndous 
crash, breaking the field into fragments, and hiding 
from their view the ship, which th<y expected nev(‘r 
to see again ; but happily it passed by, and the Dun- 
dee appeared from Ixjhind it unin jur(*d ; a specta- 
cle that was hailed with three enthusiastic cheers. 
The mariners lost sight of the sun for seventy- 
live days, during which they suffered such severe 
cold, that they could not walk the deck for. five 
minutes without being frost-bitten. Luckily they 
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were able to pick up a quantity of spars and staves 
belonging to tlie Dutcli wreck, which afforded a 
supply of fuel, otherwise th<»y must have perished 
from th(‘ intensity of the frost. By great good fortune, 
too, the l)ody of ice in which they wen; enclosed 
drifted to the southward more than eleven degrees, 
(from 74 ° 30', down to 63"), or about 8(X) nfiles, and 
was thus brought nearly to the mouth of Davis*s 
Strait. On the 1st April, wh(;n tin; Lee, Captain 
Lee, of Hull, had just commenced her fishing, the 
crew were agreeably surj^riscd by meeting the Dun. 
dee, whose catastroph<‘ had excited the greatest inter- 
t'st at home ; tlu‘y su])piied her liberally with provi- 
sions, and every necessary for enabling her to reach 
Britain. The vessel was accordingly liberated on the 
16th April, and on the 2d June' arrived off Shet- 
land, whence intelligence was immediately spread 
of this happy deliverance. 

One of the most affecting shipwrecks which ever 
occurred in the northern seas was that of the Jean 
of Peterhead, in 1826. Of this we can give a 
full account from an interesting narrative by Mr 
Gumming, the surgeon, an eye-witness and sharer 
of the calamity. This vessel sailed on the 15th 
March, having on board only twenty-eight men, but 
received at Lerwick a complement of twenty-three 
natives of Shetland ; owing tv) which arrangement, 
as well as by contrary winds, she was detained till 
the 28th. From the evening of that day to the 1st 
April, the ship encountered very stormy weather, 
which she successfully withstood, and was then steer- 
ed into those western tracts of the Greenland sea 
which are the most favourable for the capture of the 
seal. On the 14th, in the latitude of 68% the fishery 
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began most prosperously. In one day the seamen kill, 
ed 1 138 seals, and the entire number caught in five 
days exceeded 3070. This scene, however, could not 
be contemplated without 8onit‘ painful impressions. 
The seals atta(‘ked were only the young, as they lay 
fearlessly reposing on the ice, before they had yet 
attemptefl to plunge into the watery element. One 
blow of the club stunned them completely. The view 
of hundreds of creatures Ixmring some resemblance 
to the human form, writhing in the agonies of death, 
and the deck streaming with their gore, was at once 
distressing and disgusting to a spectator of any feel- 
ing. However, this evil soon gave way to others 
of a more serious nature. 

On the morning of the 18th April the sailors had 
begun their fishery usual ; but a breeze sprung up, 
and oblig(?d them oy eleven o’clock to suspend ope- 
rations. The gale con tin ually freshened, and was the 
more unpleasant from their being surrounded with 
loose ice, which a dense and heavy fog made it impos- 
sible to distinguish at any distance. The mariners 
took in all sail, but did not apprehend danger till 
six in the evening, when the wind, which had been 
continually increasing, began to blow with tenfold 
fury. All that the narrator had ever heard, of the 
united soimds of thunder, tempest, and waves, seem- 
ed faint when compared with the stunning roar of 
this hurricane. At eight the ship was l)orne upon 
a stream of ice, from wdiich she received several se- 
vere concussions; the consequence of which was, 
that at ten the water began to enter, and at twelve 
no exertion in pumping could prevent her from be- 
ing gradually filled. 

At one in the morning she became completely 
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waterlogged. She then fell over on her hoara-ends, 
when the crew, giving themselves up for lost, clung to 
the nearest object for immediate safety. By judi- 
ciously cutting away the main and foremasts, they 
happily enabled the ship to right herself, when being 
drifted into a stream of ice, she was no longer in 
danger of immediate sinki The whole Wiill, how- 

ever, was inundated and indeed immersed in water, 
except a portion of the quarter-deck, upon which 
the whole <*rew were now assembled. Here they 
threw up an awning of sails to shelter themselves 
from the cold, which had become so intense as to 
threateft thei-^tinction of life. Thos(^ endowed with 
spirit and sense kept up the vital power by brisk 
movement ; but the nati\Ms of Shetland, who are 
accused on such occasions of sinking into a selfish 
despondency, piled themstdves together in a heap, 
with the view of deriving warmth from each other’s 
bodies. Those in the interior of the mass obtained 
thus a considerable tempiTatun*, though accompanied 
with severe pressure ; and blows were given, and 
even knives drawn, to gain and to preserve this ad- 
vantageous position. On the lJ)th, one Shetlander 
died of cold, another on the 20th, and a tliird on 
the 21st, — events felt by the others as peculiarly 
gloomy, chiefly, it is owmed, as forming a presage of 
their own impending fate. 

On the 22d the sun began to appear amid showers 
of snow ; and the 23d was ushered in by fine 
weather and a clear sky. The opinions of the crew 
were now divided as to what course they shoujd 
steer in search of deliverance. Two plans were sug- 
gested. They could either stretch northward into 
the fishing stations, where they might expect sooner 
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or later to meet some of their countrymen, by whom 
they would be received on board ; or they might 
sail southward towards Iceland, and throw them- 
selves on the hospitality of its inhabitants. The 
former plan was in stweral respects the more pro- 
mising, esptrially as a vessel had betm in sight when 
the storm arose. But^ks umuTtainties were also 
very great. They might traverse for weeks those 
vast icy seas, amid cold always increasing, and 
with imminent danger of lH*ing swaIIow<‘d up by 
the waves. Iceland was distant, but it was a 
definite point ; and upon this (course they at last 
wisely determined. 8ev(Tal days wen^spcmt in fit- 
ting out their two remaining boats — Sul the others 
having been swept away — and in fishing up from the 
interior of th(? vr-sel ev<‘ry articles which cQuld be 
turned to accouj.... During this o|)eration, the 
weather continuing fiiit‘, they could not forbear ad- 
miring th(j seem* by which they were surrounded. 
The sea was formed as it were into a beautiful little 
frith, by the ice rising around in the most varied 
and fantastic forms, sometimes even assuming the 
appearance of cities adorned with towers and forests 
of columns. Conti n ual efforts were necc*ssary, mean- 
time, to keep tile wreck on the icy field ; for had 
it slipped over into the sea, of which there appeared 
a strong probability, it would have gone down at 
once. By the 26th the boats were completely ready, 
having on lioard a small stock of provisions, and a 
single change of linen. At half-past one in the 
morning of the 27th the marint*rs took leave, with 
some sorrow, of the vessel, which seemed a home 
even in ruins,” leaving the deck strewed with clothes, 
books, and p/ovisions, to be swallowed up by the 
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ocean as soon as the icy floor on which it rested 
should melt away. 

The two boats, haviii^if receiv(*d forty-seven men 
on board, lay very det'p in the water ; so that when 
a smart brt^eze arose, the men w(T(^ obli^^ed to throw 
away their spare clotliiiig and every tliin^r else* wliicli 
could be wanted, and soon saw tl)eir lilth^svardrobc' 
floating on the face of the s«‘a. The leaky state of 
one of the barges entailed the necessity of hauling 
it on a piece of ic(^ to he repainnl. Tin* seann*!! 
were frequently obliged also to drag them both over 
large* fields, and again to launch tlu‘in. However, 
a favoUfablo wind in t<*n hours (‘iiabl<‘d them to 
make forty-one miles, when they canu* to tin* ut- 
most verges of the i(*y str(*ani, and ( iitered upon the 
op(‘n ocean. Their fears \V(‘re not yet rejiiovcd ; for 
if a heavy gale had arisen, tlM‘ir sl(‘nd(*r barks must 
soon have been ov(Twhe1nied. Tlu‘re blew in fact a 
stitf breeze, which thn‘W in a good di'al of water, and 
^caused severe cold ; however, at s(*ven in the even- 
ing, they saw, with inexpressible pli*asure, though 
dim and distant, the lofty and snow-cappe^d moun- 
tains of Iceland. But these were still fifty miles off, 
and much might intervene; so that the night, which 
soon closed in, passed with a mixture of joy and 
fear. Fortunately the morning was favourable ; and 
about four they saw^ a black speck on the surface 
of the ocean. It proved to be an island, naked, 
rocky, and seemingly uninhabited ; yet to set foot on 
any shore, however wild and desolate, promised a 
temporary relief. On turning a promontory, what 
was their joy to see a lK)at pushing out to meet 
them! and they were received by the natives of 
CihMsey (the name of the little island) with every 
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mark of kindness and compassion. The seamen were 
distributed among the half-su])terraneous abodes, 
and recfdved a portion of tlu* frugal and scanty fare 
on w'hich the inhabitants subsisted. They were long 
without any means of communication by speech ; 
l)Ut at length the (;l(Tgyman appeared, who was able 
to convt^s(‘ in Latin with Mr Cumming. The lat- 
ter, inquiring how his countrymen could best reach 
the mainland, was informed, that the islanders would 
assist in coimying them to Aknnyri, a small town, 
the resideiic(‘ of the nean^st Danish governor, though 
situated at the distance of sixty-eight miles. Ac- 
cordingly, at seven in the mornijig pf the^iiSd May, 
th<*y set sail, and, after a tedious voyage, reached 
at nine hi the evening the coast of Iceland. They 
row'cd along tlu shor<‘, touching at various points, 
where they were hospitably r<‘c(*iv(‘(I ; till on Thurs- 
day, 4th May, they saw a cluster of irrt Aguiar wooden 
structures, which, to their surj)ris(‘, proved to b(‘ 
Akureyri, the capital of this (juart(‘r of the island’ 
They were here also rec(‘ived with the most hu- 
mane hospitality, and remained three months kv 
fore they could obtain a passage home ; during 
wdii<!h delay unfortunately th(‘y lost nine of their 
number, chiefly from mortification and other morbid 
afltHlions occasioned by extreme cold. In the mid- 
dle of July they procured a passagt^ in a Danish 
vessel, wdiich bitought them and their l)oats near to 
the coast of Shetland. Having landed at Lerwick, 
they were conveyed by his j\]aj<*sty's ship Investi- 
gator to Peterhead, where they arrived on the 5th 
August. 

The whale-fishery de8<*rves finally to be consi- 
dered in its commercial relations, under which as- 
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pect it possesses considerable importance^ wliether 
we consider tlie capita) invested, or the amount and 
value of the proc<‘eds. 

The first and principal employment of capital in 
this trade consists in the construction and fitting 
out of th(‘ vessi'Is adapU'd for its various purposes. 
This expense* grt'atly exceeds that of othef ships of 
tlie sanu* dimensions, owing to the manner in whic^ 
the timbers must be doubled and fortified, the ne- 
cessity of having seven Ixiats, a copious supply of 
line, numerous casks, and fishing-impl(‘ments. Mr 
Scoresby states, that the Resolution of Whitby, of 
21)1 tons, was built in JH03 with all these equip, 
nieiits, but without the outfit for a particular voyage, 
at X"()321 . In 1813 the Esk of Whitby, of 354 tons, 
cost £14,000; but this included the outlay for her 
first adventure, which, being supposed to amount to 
£ 1700 , would make the expense of building and 
equipment only £12,300. The sum of £14,(100 is 
stated to us from Hull, as the estimate for building 
and furnishing at that port a ship of 350 tons, in tiie 
year 1812. Since this last period a great reduction 
has taken place. Mr Cooper, in 1824, reported to 
the House of Commons, that the sum required was 
only £K),00(). According to the information received 
ill July, 1830, from the different ports, we find that 
such a ship may now^ be built and (ompletely equip, 
ped for about £8(K)0. A Dundee correspondent cal- 
culates that half of this sum is expended in carpen- 
ter w ork, and the otli<*r half in sails, rigging, casks, 
lines, and other fishing-apparatus. 

Besides this original cost, a large annual expen. 
diture is incurred in the prosecution of the fishery. 
Ther^ is first the outfit, being the provisions and 
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Other supplies put on board Iwfore the sliip goes to 
sea. Mr Seoresby states the expense of fitting out 
tile K(‘solution of Wliitby in 1803, toJiave amount- 
ed to £ 1470 — namely, provisions, eoals, &e., 4:789 ; 
insurance, £413 ; advance-money to seamen, £288. 
TJie stattmients forwarded at the present date, (July, 
1830,) itom the several ports upon this subject va- 
ry in a nmiarkable degrw. At Leitli the estimate is 
from £700 to £1200 ; AkTdeen £1400 ; Piiterhead 
from £12(M) to £1500; while at Hull this outfit is 
reckoned at £2(K)0, expressly sta((‘d as exclusive of 
s(*amen"s wages. Probably there may have been some 
difference as to the articles in(‘luded in these esti- 
mates. An English cre^v, besides, may expect to be 
more amply provisioned, while tin? voyage from Hull 
is undoubtedly nnewhat longer. To this first out- 
lay must be added the expi'iises incurred in jxrosecut- 
ing the fishery, and in preparing the cargo for sale. 
The pay of the master and harpooners is very judi- 
ciously raadi! to dejiend almost entirely ujKm tlunr 
success. Th(?y receive a certain sum for every whah? 
struck, and afterwards for every tun of oil extracted. 
The seamen, also, though th(*y must have, their 
monthly wages, obtain additional allowances in the 
event of a prosperous voyage. At Peterhead, it is 
estimated, that if a ship com<\s home deem, the entire 
loss will exceed £2000 ; while from Hull we have 
received a calculation, that the total expense of a 
voyage, which produces 200 tuns of oil, will 
£3500, exclusive of insurance. 

From these data we may form some estimate of 
the entire capital invested in the trade. Although 
the number of ships annually sent out scarcely ex* 
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cceds niii(‘ty, it is probable that there may be at 
least a liundred in a state fit for sailing. The annual 
expenditure on each may be averaged at 
T}!(‘ value of wharfs, warehous(*s, machinery for ex- 
tracting tlie oil, &c. was stat<d by Mr Cooper to the 
House of Commons as amountingat Hull to £(i(),0(W) 
or £70j0(H) ; and as that port enjoys about* a third 
of the trade, these establishments may probably 
amount altogether to .£2(K),()00. We thus obtain 


100 ships at £0000, £000,000 

90 voyages at £0000 270,000 

Warehouses, &c 2(K),000 


Capi tal i ii vest(*d, £ 1 ,270,000 


The produce of th(‘ fishery consists of oil and of 
whalebone ; noiui of the other articles, in an estimate 
of this kind, being worthy of much consideration. 
The pric(*s of th(‘se two commoditi(*s vary greatly, 
l)Oth at different periods and from oik? year to another. 

Whale-oil, in 1742, is stated to liave sold for £18 
j)er tun ; but in the following year it fell to £14. In 
1801 it rose so high as £50, but in 1802 was only 
£31, and in 1807 had sunk so low as £21. In 
1813 it readied a higher price than ever, the finest 
quality being sold for £00; but the prosperous 
fishery of 1814 brought it down to £32. There has 
l)een since, on tin* whole, a considerable reduction 
of price, chiefly, it may be presumed, from the ex- 
tensive use of coal-gas. Mr Scoresby reckons the 
average of the nineteen years, ending with 1818, at 
£34, 15s.; while an intelligent correspondent at 
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Aberdeen stat(\s that of the last ten at £22^ 5s. The 
current price (July, 1R30,) is given in the Scotch 
[K)rts at from X’24 to in Hull at £24. 

WlialelMme bore anciently a very liigh price, when 
the rigid stays and tluM^xpaiidt^d hoops of our grand- 
mothers ju’odneed an extensive* d<*inand for thiscom- 
iriodity.'Tlu? Dutch haveoecjisioiially obtained .4j790 
per ton, and wen? accustoni(*d to draw £1()(),(KX) an- 
nually from England for that one article. Even in 
it still brought but soon fell, and has 

nev<ir risen .agaiji to the same value. During the 
present century the ])riee has varied betw(‘en JtJtiO 
and £309, st‘l<loiu falling to the lowest rate, and 
rarely exceeding floO. J\Ir 8coresby n'ckons tin* 
price in the five years ending IHjIO, at £90, while at 
pn‘sent (July, H30) it is stated from the ditfereiit 
ports to be from £1()0 to £180. This is for what is 
called the A7>c-bom‘, or such piec(‘S as measure six 
feet or upwards in lengtli ; those below this standard 
are usually sold at hair-])rice. It may app(*ar singular 
that whalebone sliould rise while oil has been so de- 
cidedly lowered ; but the one change, it is obvious, 
causes the other. Oil, being the main product of 
the fishery, regulates its <-xt(‘nt, which being dimi- 
nislu^d by the low price, the quantity of whalel>one 
is lessened, whih; tlie <h*]na]id for it coj) turning as 
great as bi^fore, the ^ aiue consequently rises. 

The wIiale-fisluTv, for one ship and one season, 
is a complete lottery, tht; re.sult of wdiich, according 
to the skill and good fortune of the persons employ- 
ed, fluctuates between a large profit and a severe 
loss. Sometimes a vessel is so unlucky as to return 
dean; another brings only one fish; while eight 
or nine, producing about ninety tuns of oil, are con- 
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sidered necessary to make an average voyage. There 
are fortunate instances of a much larger produce. 
The greatest (jargo ever known by Scoresby to liave 
been brought from tlie northern seas was that of Cap- 
tain Souter, of the Resolution of Peterhead, in 1814. 
It consisted of forty-four whales, yielding 299 tuns 
of oil, which, even at the reduced rate of ^1^32, sold for 
^£9568, raised by the whalelwne and bounty to al)out 
4^11,000. In 1813, both the elder and younger Mr 
Scuresby brought diflhgoes, less in quantity, indeed, 
but which, from the oil selling at £00 per tun, yield- 
ed a still greater return. The former, in the course 
of twenty-eight voyages, killed 498 whal(‘s, whence 
were extrax^ted 4240 tuns of oil, the value of which 
and of the whalel)one exceeded £150,000 ; all drawn 
by him out of the depths of the northern ocean. 

Tin; Dutch have published tables, exhibiting the 
results of their fishery for the space of 107* years, 
iKjtween 1069 and 177^* inclusive. During that 
period they sent to Greenland 14,167 ships, of which 
561, or about four in the hundred, were lost. They 
took 57^590 whales, yielding 3,105,596 quardeelent 
of oil, and 93,179,860 pounds of bone, which yield- 
ed a value of £18,631,292.J The expense of fitting 
out the ships amounted to £11,879,619. Value of 
ships lost £470,422. Expense of preparing the oil, 
bone, &c., £2,567,109. Totalexpenses £14,917,150; 


• The years 1672, 1673, and 1674, are not included, the 
war with France having caused a suspension of the fishery. 

' f A quardeel of oil contains from 18 to 21 stekans, or 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons ; and 100 Dutch 
pounds are equal to 109 lb. avoirdupois nearly. 

t In converting the Dutch estimates into English 
money, the florin is valued at 20 ^d. sterling. 
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Jeavin^j a profit of £3,714,142. The Davis's Strait 
fishery, between 1719 and 1779> employed 3101 
vessels, of which 02 were lost. The produce was 
£4,203,235, which, dediictin<T £3,410,907 of ex- 
penses, left a profit of £077>240. The Greenland 
fisher}^ would thus have yielded a profit of about 
25 perViit., and the Davis’s Strait of about 20 
per cent. ; but it may be observed, that the DutcJi 
in their estimab' of ex|)ense.s have not included the 
original cost of the vessels, f ii llu‘ subseijuc^nt years, 
from 1705 down to 1794, the numlMT of ships was 
reduced to sixty, and the trad(‘ is said to have been 
carried on with absolute loss. 

The British fishery has lately yielded a produce 
and value much exceeding that of the Dutch during 
the pi'riod of :s greatest prosperity. In the five 
years, ending with 1010, there witc imported into 
England and Scotland 00,940 tuns of oil, and 3420 
tons of whalelione ; which, valuing the oil at 
£30, lOs., and the bom; at £IK), witli £10,000 in 
skins, raised the entire produce to £2,034,110 ster- 
ling, or £500,022 per annum. The fishery of 1814, 
a year peculiarly fortunate, produced 1437 whales 
from Greenland, yielding 12,1.32 tuns of oil, which, 
even at the lower rate of £32, including the whale- 
bone and bounty, and added to the produce from 
Davis’s Strait, forihed altogether a value of aliove 
£700,000. 

The following has been furnished to us from an au- 
thentic source as the result of the fishery of the year 
1829, distinguishing the ports ; — 



.^1)4 NOBTIII^RN WIIALE-PISHKRY. 


Ports, 

No of 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Fish. 

OIL, 

Bonk. | 

Thus, 

Tons. 

Uwt. 

Aberdeen 

11 

3322 

«4 

1171 

03 

14 

Berwick 

1 

30!) 

11 

147 

0 

10 

Dundee 

fl 

3031 

77 

1005 

54 

0 

Hull 

S3 

10,00!) 

330 

:i!)02 

235 

10 

Kirkcaldy 

4 

1201 

r.i 

04!) 


0 

Leith 

7 

2303 

71 

»);2 

40 

4 

London 

2 

714 

2 

32 

2 

3 

Montrose 

4 

1301 

30 

401 

27 

11 

Newcastle 

3 

1103 

45 

.'41 

20 

10 

Peterhead 

12 i 

% 342!) 

no 

1445 

70 

10 

Whitby 

3 

10:4) 

34 

357 

21 

8 

Totals... 

J!9 

20,01 2 

071 

10.072 

007 

10 


ESTIMATEJI VALUE. 

10,672 tuns* of oil al X’25 £26(5,800 

607] tons whaJoboiio at £180 100,850 

£876,150 

In the Commercial Tal)l(‘s presented to the House 
of Commons in H]30, the entire proe(*(»ds of last year 
are stated at £428,501 , (5s. (5d. ; 4)ut this, of course, 
includes also the southern fishery. Of this amount 
there were exported to forei^i countries, oil to the 
value of £ 73 , 740 , 10s. (jd., and n^halrhonv amount 
ing to £40,666, 15s. 6d.; making in all, £114,416, 
6s. It may be mentioned, that this trade is now 
carried on entirely without l<‘gislative encourage 
ment, the bounty having ceased to be granted since 
the year 1824. 

There has also been a somewliat singular change 

• It may be observed that, in all these statements, the 
measure employed is the tun of 252 old \(;b^e gallons, equal 
to 209, imperial standard gallons. 
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in the ports from which the fishery is chiefly car- 
rieii on. In London were undertaken all the dis- 
coviTies which led to its estaldishniiMit ; and for some 
lime a <*onip]ete mono])oly was enjoy«‘d by the great 
companies formed iji that city. Even between the 
yt'ars 17b9 and 1799, tin* metropolis sent out four 
times the number of vessels that sail<?d from any other 
port. It was observed, howev(*r, that her fishery was 
on the wlioh? I<*ss fortunat<‘ than that of tlie n(‘w rivals 
which had sprung Uf); and hlir merchants were so 
much discouraged, tliat, in JMr Sc()r(*sby’s time, they 
equipped only s<*vent<‘eij. or eightet^n \essels. T!i(‘y 
have since almost <‘ntirely abandoned the trad(‘, em- 
ploying last year and tlu‘ pr(\sf*nt not more than two 
ships. Hull early became a rival to London, having 
sent out vcss< s at the very cornmencement of the 
fishery. Although ch<M‘k(^d at first by the monopoly 
of the great companies, as soon tis the trader became 
fre(% slu? ])rose<*uted it with distinguished succ(‘ss. 
Ill the end of the last century that town attained, 
and has ever since preserved, the character of the first 
whale-fishing port in Britain. Whitby engaged in 
this pursuit in 1753, and carried it on for some time 
with iTion* than common success ; but her operations 
have since been much limited. Liverpool, after em- 
barking in the undiTtaking with sjiirit, has now en- 
tirely relinquishtd it. Meantime the eastern ports of 
Scotland have steadily <^rrit*d on, and even extend- 
ed their transactions, while those of the country at 
large were diminivsliing. The increase has been 
most remarkable at Peterhead; and indeed this 
town, as compared espt^jjiiily with London, must 
derive a great advantage from avoiding, both in the 
outward and homeward voyage, 600 miles of some- 
what difficult navigation. 
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The following summary has been collected from 
Mr Siwesby, as the average quantity of shipping 
fitted out in the difl‘er(*iit ports for nine years end- 
ing with 1818; and the comparison of it with the 
number sent out in 1830 will show tin* present 
state of the trade : — 


Average of 

1030. 


England^ — Berwick, 

1.’ 

1 

Grimsby, 



0 

Hull, 

r>34 

a3 

Liverp(M>l, 

IS 

0 

London, 

17S 

2 

Ii.vnn, 

IS 

0 

Newcastle, 

45 

3 

Whitby, 

«s 

2 


91 S 

41 


Scotland, — A berdeen, 

10 s 

10 

Banff, 

R 

0 

Burntisland, 

0 

1 

DundcH*, 

n 

9 

Greenock, 

« 

1 

Kirkcaldy, 

? 

5 

Kirkwall, 

a 

0 

Leith, 

8i 

7 

Montrose, 

23 

4 

Peterhead, 

• 63 

13 


40J 

50 

Total, 


91 
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The following list of the ships, sent out in 1330, 
witli the tonnage and masters, may interest some 
classes of readers : — 


HULL— .33. 

Tonnagt’. Tonnage. 

Abram, Jacksun .7am\ Marldison S.'ifl 

Alfred, firass 322 Kicro, Martin 3fJ2 

Andrew Marvel, Orton .377 Kirkella, IV/r//7/ 410 

Arid, Ihiffvrs 340 Laurel, Manger 32) 

Ilrnnswirk, litgth WnJ Ia'c, l,ee 303 

Loniet. Wimtatt 311 Lord MVllinj^ton, Ifarri- 

(yiimbrian, Mnnroc 374 .son 3.54 

Dordon, LinskiU. 2U;5 Mary Frances, dofdraif 3115 

Dunconihc. AVf|/5Vu 27.5 Norili Uiiton, Stori/ 2fi2 

Kaj;k*-, ir/i//A/ 230 Oxcrdmiu*. yhinfosh ‘200 

Kllison, .///rA'-v/ui.. 300 J*n>gress, iiannuU 307 

Lverthorne, 3.il Swan, J>rin(/ 3*20 

Gilder, McKenzie 300 Yeneruble, Hennett .,3‘20 

llcirniony, liramhnm 304 \%)liratet*r, Markham 30.5 

Harmony, Paf '*' 300 William, North 3,50 

In^ria, Jrdso?/ 310 U'illiani 3\>rr, Dannatf. ..28J 

Isabella, Humphrey 374 Zephyr, Ash 342 

LOX DON — 2. 

Marfi^arvt, /7out 351 | Neptune, IVallnve 201 

WHITBY — 2. 

I’hoenix, Mills 324 | W'illiam and Ann, 7V7Ty..JJ02 

KEWCASTT.E — .3. 

Cove, Palmer 373 [ l^ady .Jane, Firming 310) 

Grenville Hay, Wurham..*M\) j 

. BERWICK — i. 

Norfolk, Harrison 310 

KIRKCAI.HY— -.5. 

Caledonia, Todd... 373 } Uaiubler, Watson 282 

Earl Percy, Stewart 310 j Triad, Yonny 287 

Kgginton, Stodart 330 ; 

BC UNTISI.AXD—l. 

31aje»tic, Davidson. 

LEITH— 7- 

Baffin, Smith 321 | Rattler, Stodarl 348 

Juno, Lyall 345 j U I verstone, Lisbon, 3.54 

North Pole, Smith ...312 William and Ann,iVmtI^...388 

Prince of Orange, Guthrie 350 I 
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Alexander, AUav 

Hon Accord, Parker. 

Dee, Conk 

Hercules, Jirid 

Lactitia, Clark 


Commerce, Cordiner. 

•Eclipse, 

(ilcaner, Sliand 

Hannibal, Jiirnic 

Hope, Vohim 

.James, ilntifj 

•Mary, Steimrl 


ABERDEEN— 10. 


Tunnage. 

2rri 

mi 

:n9 

202 

:U8 


Totuiage. 

Middleton, James 290 

Middleton, Mills 329 

Neptune, Bruce 282 

Princess of Wales, C'n/,y...308 
Saint Andrew, Heed 313 


PETERHEAD— 13. 

241 • Perseverance, O(jslov 240 

287 Resolution, Philip 100 

282 Resolution, llogff 291 

3 1 <1 Superior, Mansnu 308 

281 Traveller, Simpson 400 

348 •Union, 224 

157 


DUNDEE— 9. 

Achilles, Thom.\ 387 I Horn, Sleccnso7i 370 

Advice, Deuelum 324 Princess (4iarlotte, Adam- 

Dorothy, Davidson 389 ..357 

Fairy, IVclch 247 Thomas, Thoms 358 

Friendship, Chajtman 304 1 Three Brothers, ra»»{7ro/i..339 


MONTROSE— 5. 

Eliza Swan, Pulton 308 Spencer, Uohertson 340 

London, Burn 345 John of Greenock, ('om5..,318 

Monarch, Davidson 311 

In all, ninety-one ships,— four of which, marked thus 
for Greenland, all the others for Davis’s Strait. 
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CHAPTER X. 
y4/r//r Vncoh^y. 

The Geology of S])itzberg<*ii, of P^ast or OUl (iiveii- 
laiid, and the (‘oiintries examined and discovered by 
Ross, Parry, Scort'shy, and (^iav»‘ring, although as 
yet but iin[)erf(‘clly known, is far frojn being unin- 
teresting. It exhibits the same series of rocks, and 
the sam(‘ g(‘ne aJ arraiigenj(‘nts, as occur in other 
countries, the g(M)gnostical stru<‘ture of which Itas 
been thorougliJy ('xj)lored: TIu' fossil organic nmiains 
which, in all [larts of tin? world, alTord so much in- 
formation in regard to the former condition of th(‘ 
climate, seas, animals, and vegv‘tabl(*s of the globe, 
are not wanting iji tlu'se n‘mot(* and desolate re- 
gions ; and, lastly, the Arctic Geology has afforded to 
the mineralogist specimens of many of the rarer and 
of soini* of the more precious minerals and ores : — 

1. AVy/*/4 Cape, Cherk Inland^ Hope Island, 
The Thousand Islands, SpUzhergen, and Ross* a 
Islet. 

North Cape. — Tin? great primitive land of Scan- 
dinavia continues onward to th(‘ extreme point of 
Norway ; but in this high latitude some new forma- 
tions make their appearance among the older. The 
sandatonc^uartz of AlUm has been known'since the 
travels of the celebrated Baron Von Buch. On the 
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cast^ towards the Russian dominions^ there is a con- 
siderable tract which deviates more from the primi- 
tive formation than the sandstone-quartz of Alton 
does, ^atidstone and conglomerate extend across 
the subjacent ^eiss in a horizontal position. These 
owidently-secondary rocks probably b(;long to tlie old 
red sandstone formation of some authors. .Hence, 
in Finmark wt^ find ourselves on the edge of a great 
aecmuiary basin. 

Cherie Island. — The first land which rises above 
the level of th(? ocean in the Arctic sea, beyond the 
North ('ape*, is the small Cherie Island (Rear Island), 
alH)ut 10 miles long, in north latitude 74" .SO', long. 
20" E., which is (‘ntindy coniiX)sed of secondary rot'ks 
horizontally stratilied, and cut perpendicularly on 
th(‘ coast into cliffs. Tin* principal rocks are sand^ 
stone and limestone, in which veins of leadglance, or 
sulphuret of lead, sometimes containing native sil- 
ver, occur. The limestone al>oundK in shells in a fos- 
sil state ; but shells very different from those that at 
pres(*nt inhabit these iiortJiern seas : the sandstone 
contains a bed of coal, from two to four ft*et thick, — 
a fact subversive of that , opinion which maintains 
that coal is wanting in Arctic countrit*s. In Scores- 
by’s drawing of Cherie Island threi* conical hills are 
represented ; these, in all probability, are of igneous 
origin, probably secondary trap. 

Hope Island and The Thomand Islands. — Far- 
ther towards tlu? north the dej)th of the sea is so 
inconsiderable and unvarying, that seamen, after 
seeing the horizontal strata of Cherie Island, con- 
clude, that, in their course northward, they sail first 
over the horizontal basis of Cherie Island, and next 
over strata which are visible in Hope Island and 
6 
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the Archipelago of Tin* TJioiisand Islands. The stra- 
ta visible in Hope Island and tlie ardiipelago of The 
Thousand Islands are said to be of blackish clay- 
slate, Hope Island, situate on the south toast of 
Edge's Island, lies in N. lat. 70' 20' and longi- 
tude 20” E. It is nine leagin‘s long, but scaretdy a 
mile brAad, and lit's N.E. by E., and S.W. by W. 
It consists of five mountains ; tlu? northernmost one 
is the highest; and tliose succetding diminish gra- 
dually in size. Th(‘ Thousand Islands is a large 
group of small isb‘s interposed betvv(‘(‘n Hope Island 
and the south coast of Edge’s Island. 

Spifxher^cn. — This large island, although not the 
most northern known land, is in^arly so. It li(?s be- 
tween latitudes 30' and 30” 7' N., and between 
the longitudes and 22” E. On taking a gimeral 
vi(!W of this island, the princi]>al object that strikes 
the eye are num I unless iTiountain-j)eaks, ridges, and 
precipices, rising immediately from th(‘ sea often to 
a height from 3000 to 4500 f<*(‘t al>f>v(* the sea-h*v(*I 
The various brown, green, and purple tints of the 
land, as seen from a distance, are strikingly con- 
trasted with the snow-<’appe<l summits, ridges, and 
acclivities, and tin? valleys filled with snow or with 
glacier-ice; which latter often <‘Xtend dowmwards to 
the coast, forming splendid and lofty icy-cliffs, from 
100 to 4(K) fet't high. On the east coast are tw^o 
large islands, viz. Edges Island and North-east 
Ijind, 

On approaching towards the west side of Htans- 
fordand, on the east coast of Edgds Land or Island, 
iK^tween and 73” north latitude, the lowest rock 
is a granular trap, split by means of vertical 
rents into imperfect columns. This bed forms a flat 
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('Xtent of coast of about ten miles and a quarter broad, 
and forty-one miles long; and is the base or funda- 
mental rock of an alternation of fine granular sand^ 
stone.y an arenaceous marl^late, compact siliceous 
limestone^ and frequent repc^titions of the trap-rock. 
Organic remains were not met with either in the 
sandstone or limestone by Professor Keilhau y but in 
some specimens collected at Cape Faneshaw, in that 
part of SpitzlMirgcn named New Friesland, by the 
officers of Captain Parry’s expedition, we noticed si- 
licifi(‘d madrepores, rv.tepores, orthoceratites, tere^ 
braJtuliies, and cardites. This same formation ex- 
tends to north latitude 80^, and is <*onjecturcd by 
Keilhau to form the greater part of East Spitzher- 
gen. It is true that some boulders of grajiile were 
met with, but th<*se may have come from the gr(*at 
primitive chain of West SpitzlaTgen. Professor Keil- 
hau found an interesting d(»posit(» of shelLclay in 
Stansforeland, in which the same kinds of fossil-shells 
were found as in a similar clay on the southern coasts 
of Norway. This deposite extends onwards nine and 
a half miles from the shore, and risers J(K) feet above 
the present level of the sea. Bones of whales have 
been seen in The Thousand Isles, at a considerabh* 
height alx)ve the level of the sea, and probably im- 
bedded in this shelUclay. .4re we to infer, from 
the situation of this modem clay, that Spitzbergen 
has ris(*n from the bottom of the sea at a compara- 
tively recent period ? Limestone, like that at Cap<‘ 
Faneshaw, occurs in the island named the North- 
east Land, on the east coast of Spitzbergen. The 
officers of Captain Parry’s expedition also found 
granite there. The west and north coasts of Spitz- 
bergen are composed principally of older rocks, viz. 
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primitive and sometimes transition rocks. Tht‘ 
primitive rocks of West Spitzbergen appear at 
the HouUh Cape in latitude 70^°* They are verti- 
cal strata of mica-slate, with numerous beds of 
quartz, ranging from north-east to south-west. In 
Horn Sound and Bell Sound thes(? rocks form the 
high fend ; and, to judge from the form of the 
mountains, these or other primitive rocks ascend 
higher on the west coast. The primitive rocks near 
South Cape appear in part oviirlaid with tin; shells 
day, A iniw formation of red sandstone and gyp- 
sum occurs westward along the s(m*oast in fiords 
under the high chains, and also in small low islands 
which lie in front of the coast. In the year 1826 
sea-horse fishers from Finmark brought .mr/y tons of 
coal from let' Sound, in north latitude 78°, to Ilam- 
merfest in Norway ; and W(‘ are informed by Scores- 
by, that the coal is so easily procured, that many of 
the Dutch fishers, a few years ago, were in the ha- 
bit of laying in a stock of this useful mineral, for 
fuel on the passage homeward. The coal of Spitz- 
bergen, which extends lieyond north latitude 79°, 
resembles in some places cannel coal ; in others it 
is brown coal or lignite. Scoresby, a little to the 
north of north latitude 79°, at Mitre Cape, observ(jd 
the hills to be composed of gneiss, mica-slate, and 
limestone, — and in King’s Bay, a little to the south 
of this cliff, on the coast, natural arches of marble. 
On the north coast of Spitzbergeii, in some points, 
as at Red Beach, secondary rocks of red sandstone, 
probably new red sandstone, occur ; but the prevail- 
ing ro(;ks are of an older date, being principally pri- 
mitive, with less frequently rocks of the transition 
class. The primitive rocks mentioned in Parry’s 
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narrative are granite, gneiss, mica-slate, hornblende- 
slate, primitive limestoin? or marl)l<», quartz-rock, 
dolomite marble, chlorite-slate, and clay-slate. In 
the mica-slate precious garmis were frequently met 
with. The transition-rocks were jirincipally clay- 
slate, quartz-rock, and limestones In some poijits 
alluvial deposites were met with, and broiru coal or 
lignite, either of new secondary, or of tertiary for- 
mation, was notic(*(l. 

Mojf'cn. Isfaud, a small low island, lying on the 
north side of SjntzlHTgen, in north latitude 80° 1', 
longitude 12’ 4IV east, was visiUid by jMulgrave, 
who says it had not bt‘en noticed by the older naA'i- 
gators. It may be of new formation, and, as S(*or(*s- 
by nnnarks, has probably been thrown up by th(‘ 
currents from (‘ach side of Spitzlxn-gen mi^eting. It is 
of a roundish form, alxmt two mih‘s in diainebr, and 
has a shallow lake in the middle. Tht‘ lak(‘, when 
Scoresby saw it, was frozen over, t‘xcept thirty or 
forty yards round the edge, and this near tht* end 
of July. The whole island is covered with gravel, 
and without tin* least v(‘getation. If is hut a far 
feet nhoce the level of the sea. The only piece of 
drift-wood found on it by Mulgrave, which was 
about three fathoms long, and as thick as tin; iiiizen- 
mast of a ship, had Imvii thrown over tlu' sea- 
beach, and lay near the lake. Captain Parry landed 
on several islands on the northern coast. Adz. Low 
Island, about sca oii miles long, Avliich app(‘ared com- 
posed of transition quartz-rock ; Walden Isle, on 
whicli were found primitive granites, quartz-rock, 
qiK^^^eiss; and liosss Islet, a remarkable spot, the 
most northern know^ji land of the globe, being situat- 
ed in north latitude 80° 48.^, he found to be com- 
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posed of jnrrpf/ ami reddish ffranite-^gneisSy rrhich is 
rerf/ coarse itratndar, occasionalhf porphyritic, with 
imbedded precious traruefs ; also, a Jlesh-red va~ 
riefj/ of the same rock. 

Remarks. — PVoni tin* preceding d(‘tails, itapf)ears 
that Spitzher^eii and its neighbouring? isJ(‘s afford 
rocks l?eJon/?ii]i? to five of th(‘ great c]ass(‘s admitted 
by geologists^ — naimdy, primitive, transition, secon- 
dary, ti'rtiary (?), and alluvia]. No true volcanic 
rocks an* m<‘ntion(‘d by authors. ()n‘s an* of ran* 
occurrence, small j>ortions of iron-] >y rites and of <*lay 
iron-stone being the only in(‘tallifen>us minerals 
eiiumerat<‘d. Tin? dolomite-marble of H»*(‘la Cove, 
m(*ntiont‘d by Parry, agrees in colour, size of grain, 
and oth(‘r el<: ract<‘rs, with the statuary marbh* of 
Italy, in these* islands the ]>recious garnet is met 
with. Its oc<*mTenc<* on Ross’s Isl(‘t, and its known 
distribution in other countries, shows that the pre^ 
cioHs ffarnet, of all the gems, has the widest geo^ 
graphical range. e.rtending, in the northern hemu^ 
phere, from, the equator to the high latitude 80“ 
48y north. 

Jan Maj/en's Tliis island, according 

to Score.sl)y, is situated between the latitudes of 
70 ° 4!)' north, ajid 7P 8' 20" north, and between 
the longitnd(*s of 7"^ 20' and 8“^ 44' west. It is 
about ten leagues long from north-east to south- 
west, and is in no place above thn?e leagues in 
breadth. The peak of B(?erent)erg, the highest 
summit in the island, Scoresby found to ])e O 87 O 
feet above the sea, consequently higher than any of 
the summits in Spitzl)ergen and Greenland. It was 
.seen by Scoresby at the distan(?e of 100 miles. Tin* 
following account of the geognosy of the only part 
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of the island hitherto examined is given by Scores- 
by, and we know it is correct, having in our pos- 
session the specimens collected during the excur- 
sion : — 

I left my ship,” says Captain Scor(*sby, at thret^ 
quarters past one in the morning, accompanied by 
Captains Jackson and Beimet, whose ships were 
near at the time, and landed at half.past two, 
amidst a considerable surf, on a beach cover- 
ed with a coarse bla(*k sand. This sand, which 
formed a very thick l)ed, covered over an extent 
of two or three miles, and about a furlong in 
breadth. It was a mixture of iron saml, augite, 
and olivine or chrysolite. The black parts, whicli 
were very heavy, and readily attra(?ted by the 
magnet, had an appearance exactly like gunpowder. 
After a few feet rise, forming a sea-bank of black 
sand, the strand proceeded inland on a horizontal 
line for about a fourth of a mile, where it was ter- 
minated by irregular cliffs. The strand appeared 
to have been occasionally covered with the sea, as 
it was strewed with drift-wood, part of which was 
tolerably good timber, and the rest bruised and 
a little worm-eaten. 1 had not advanced many 
paces before I observed signs of a volcano. Frag- 
ments of compact and vesicular lava were met with 
at every step ; blocks of burned clay were next met 
with ; and, nearer the cliff. Targe masses of red clay, 
partly baked, but still in a friable state, occurred in 
great abundance. Numerous pointed rocks, pro- 
bably of the trap formation, were projecting through 
the sand. One of these, which was vesicular basalt, 
had numerous grains and crystals of augite embed- 
ded in it. Along with these was a rock nearly 
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allied in appearance to the celebrated millstone or 
vesicular basalt of Andernacli. After leaving the 
seashore, I permved no other mineral but such as 
l>ore undoubted marks of recent volcanic action, 
viz. <*inders, earthy slag, burnt clay, scoria*, vesi- 
cular Java. TJh? place from whence these sub- 
Stances appear to Jiave Iwen discharged beijig n<*ar, 
we atteni])ted to reach it. In performing tlie 
asc(*nt, the steepness of tlx* Jiill and the Joos(*ness 
of tile materials made tJie und<Ttaking not a littJe 
arduous. We frequently slid backwards several 
paces by the pieces of lava giving way beneath , 
our fe(?t ; in which case the ground gen(*rally re- 
sounded as if we had lieen travelling on empty 
mt*tallic vess^'ls or vaulbd caverns. The bak(‘d 
<‘Jay, and other loose rocks, consisUd chiefly of large 
masses at the bottom of the hill ; but about tin* 
middle of the ascent tln*s(? substances were in 
smaller fragments. Towards the top, blocks of 
iialf-baked red clay, containing many crystals of 
augite, were again met with ; and about the south- 
♦•rn part of the summit a rugged wall of tht^ same? 
sort occurred, giving the mountain a castidJated 
form of no small magnificence. On reaching tliis 
summit, estimated at 1500 feet aliove the sea, we 
beheld a beautiful crater, forming a basin of 5(H) or 
600 feet in depth, and 600 or 700 yards in diame- 
ter. It was of a circular form, and Ixith the inte- 
rior and the sides had a similar inclination. The 
bottom of the crater was filled with alluvial mat- 
ter to such a height, that it presented a horizontal 
flat of an elliptical form, measuring 400 feet by 
240. A subterranean cavern penetrated the side 
of the crater at the bottom, from whence a spring 
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of water issued, which, after nmiiiii" a sJiort dis- 
tance towards the south, disappeared in the sand. 
From this eminence* we had a most interesting 
prospect. Towards the iiortli ofijx^ared Beeren- 
her^j, now first seen free from clouds, rising? in 
ijfr(*at majesty into tlu* rejjion of peryadual frost. 
At the foot of tlu* mount, on the* south-ea^i side, 
near a stup<*ndous accumulation of Java, l)(*arin^ 
th(* cast<*Ilated form, was anotluT crat(*r of similar 
form to th(j one described above. Towards the 
soutluwt'st tin* utmost extent of the island was 
visible ; whih* towards the north a thick foff ob- 
scur(‘d the prospect, which, as it advant*.(‘(l in stately 
^(randeiir towards us, gradually shroudt*d the dis- 
tant scenery, until the nearer mountains were 
wrapped in inip(*n(drable gloom. The S(‘a at ilie 
same time was calm, the sun bright, and tin* at- 
mosphere of half tin* hemis})here without a cloud. 
Excej)ting tin* int(*rest excited by tin* volcano, 
Bt*(*renberg sunk (*very other obj('ct into compara- 
tive insignificance. A rocky hill, with a precipi- 
tous side towards the sea, lying a little to the 
w<*stward, I descended towards it from the ridg<* 
of the crater, with the (?xjK*ctation of finding some 
other kind of rock than what had yet been met witli. 

. It was found to consist only of a cliff of yellowish 
grey friable earth or clay, in which crystals of 
augite, along with black roundish granular pieces 
of basalt, lay embedded. A piece of iron, Avhich 
appeared to have been derived from ironstone by 
a smelting process conducted in the furnace of na- 
ture, was found near the volcanic mount. Being 
very cumbrous, it was laid aside by our party as 
we ascended, and unfortunately left behind by us 
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V. lu*]j wr the shore. The elifl’s h(*r<‘ afVord- 

<*tl hut few sfxrinu ns (jf ])iunts. Indeed, we tnu 
\<‘!l<?d a eonsid<*rahl<* distaii<*<‘ l«‘rori‘ w<‘ eould ()er- 
rlvc the l(*ast of vect'tatioii ; as we advanced. 
howeV(T, we niel wilh tufts nf (daiils in full llower, 
scatl(‘n‘d wi<!(‘ly amoni; the volcanic rucks; hr/t, 
under Hie last cliff wa‘ visited, lh<‘ varitdx was 
^^reater and the s[xriinens more vigorous. .Anion^ 
the plants we recoijnised rune x diavniis, ^^^^ifra- 
"a tri<‘US()idata, ;(nd o|>|*''.-‘ro'.!iji »r. n u*la j>e{>loi- 

des, silerjc acaulis, draiwt. \*‘rna Ovc. VVc re- 
turned to tlu‘ ships at six in th(‘ (‘vjniinjr. A lish- 
ijiij party which 1 st iit out, proving unsuccessful in 
lh(i odinii, ap[irua<*hed th(‘ shore about twi» miles 
to tlie eastward of tJie place* we* visite'd, wli(*re, 
though tin* sui. was ve*ry e‘e)nsiel<*ral)le*, and the 
strand v<‘ry contracte'd, the*y eflected a landin^^ 
They o[)served niue*h drifl-w'e)e)d, a boat’s oar, a 
ship’s mast, aiiel some* othe*r WToii^ht W'oexl, se*at- 
tered aIon<e the shore. Eve*ry re)e*k the*y noticed, 
and all tin* speedniens they bre>ught aw^ay, bore* the 
same* volcanie* characte*r as those? I e)bse*rve*d. N(‘ar 
some larjve fissures, w’hie*li here and there* e)e*e*urre*d 
in the rocky and pre*(!ipiteuis clilT, inimenise* he;aps eif 
lava we*re? seen, which apj)e‘are*d to have b(?en pourenl 
e)Ut of the*se* chinks in the reick, (liideTS, e*arthy 
slafif, iron-sand, and fragiiii'iits of trap-re)e*ks, covf*re?d 
the be*ach and se) much of the* cliff as they had an 
e)ppe)rtunity e)f examinin^^ Tlie? voJe*ano dise*over(?d 
in this excursion I vt*nlur(*d to name Esk Mount, 
afte*r the ship I commanded, and tlie bay whe^re we 
landed Jameson Bay, in re^membfance of my friend 
Profe*ssor Jameson.” 

Captain Scorcsby farther remarks, that Esk 
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Mount appears to havt* lx»en in action in the sprint* 
of the foJJowing year ; for, on the 29th of April, 
1818, bein^j off Jameson Bay, he observed near to 
Esk Alount considerable jets of smoke discharged 
at intervals from the earth. The smoke was pro- 
jected with great velocity, and seemed to rise to t\\ic<i 
the heiglit of the land, or about 4000 feet. YJaptain 
Gilyott, a Gre(‘nland fisher, also obsc^rvt^d the same 
appe<arance, with this addition, that once lie notictnl 
a shilling redness resembling the embers of an im- 
mense fire. This fact serves to account for some 
strange noises heard by the seven Dutc^h seamen 
who attempted to winbT here in the year 1033-4. 
In th(‘ beginning of the night of the 8th of S(‘ptember, 
in particular, they ‘‘ were frightened ])y a noise as 
if something had falhm very heavy on th(^ ground ; 
but saw nothing.** This, instead of being tlu? fall 
of an ic(*berg, as some have supposed, was probably 
a volcanic })henomenon. 

3. OU1 Greenland , — This extensive land, which, 
ju'cording to some, is a <*ontinuation of the conti- 
nent of America, while others view it as a group of 
large islands, extends from north latitude 59° 14', 
to 72° 30' north latitude. The few details regard- 
ing its Geology we ow^e to Giesecke, who spent many 
years on the w^est coast, — Scoresby, who explonxl 
the east coast, — and Captain Boss, who sailed to the 
top of Baffin’s Bay. 

East Coast of Greenland , — This iron-bound 
coast is iiarren, rugged, and mountainous ; and even 
in the w^armer seasons of the year but few animals 
or vegetables as*sist in varying the monotonous 
and jfeeary scene. The average elevation of the 
coast is^about 3000 feet. Several mountains mea- 
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surod by Scoresby on the Liverpool coast were 
found to be 4000 feet ; and Werner Mountains in 
Davy Sound wen* estimated, by the distance at 
whi(!h tliey ware st*en and th(» elevation they as- 
sumed above th<‘ ordinary mountains, to be? 6000 
feet. In the interestin/r ae(H>unt of the exploratory 
voyage^ of a late distinguished officer, Captain 
Clavering, publishe*d in the ninth volume of the 
New Edinburgh Philosophie^al Journal, it is stat(*d, 
that on the? coast to the northward (d* the? part sur- 
veyed by S(;or<\sl>y, — tliat, namely, e*xamine*d by 
Captain Clavering, — ^the mountains are from ilOOO 
to 4000 feet high. 8con‘sby’s survey extendtid par- 
ticularly from Cape Barclay and Knighton Bay, 
in about north latitude 60°, to C’ape Parry in 
about north laL^ude 72°30'; that of Captain Cla- 
vering from Cape Parry b> an island under north 
latitude 76° : tin? coast downwards to Staaten Hook 
and Cap(? Farewell to al)out north latitude .59° 30', 
is in part described by Crantz, but much of it is en- 
tirely unknown. 

The tract examim'd by Scoresby appears to be 
principally of primitive rot?k. Secondary rocks also 
occur, but tin? transition are tin? least frequent. 
On the b(?aches, and at the head of friths, alluvial 
deposites were* noticed. 

The primitive rocks noticed were, granite, gneiss, 
mi(?a-slate, hornblende-slate, syenite, and clay-slate. 
These ro(?ks exhibit in that remote region the same 
varieties of structure as those on the west coast of 
Greenland, and these again do not differ from the 
primitive rocks of Britain and other (?ountries ; thus 
affording another proof of the uniformity of char- 
acter, similarity of position, and universality of 
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distribution of primitive rocks in all parts of tin* 
world. Jud^jiiig from wliat is known of the ern- 
b(^dded minerals on the west coast of East Grt‘en- 
land, and n^dectinj? on the a^jreement of the rocks, 
both on 11 h‘ east and west sid(‘s of th(‘ country, we 
may infer, that if Scoresby had had leisures for 
more minute investi^^atioii, his sci(*ntific z(‘a1 would 
have b(H‘n n^warded I)V th(‘ dis(‘()V(?ry of tin* hitluT- 
to rare vryoUU\ thv w(/a ft ft*, and aUanilv, with mag- 
nificent tourmalines and fiarnets, intenvsting vari(‘- 
ties of zircon, splendid specimens of hyperstenc, 
tla^ remarkabh' itichroile, and with all thi‘ s])e<*ies of 
\\v^. felspar g(‘mis. There does not apf)ear any n^a- 
son why the ort‘s of iron, letul, tin, and co])per ol’ 
the west coast should not also occur in th(‘ sarne 
rcH'ks upon the east ; and the fin(‘ displays of apa^ 
tatCf calcareous spar, fluor spar, and of other sim- 
ple minerals on the west coast, which have been a 
source of so much instruction and delightful con- 
tt^mplation to the scientific observer, may in soim^ 
future voyage present themselvc's in the newdy-dis- 
covered countries to the eye and the intelligence* of 
the naturalist. The specimens of transition clap- 
stale picked up by Scoresby, prove the exiwstence of 
rocks of that class in Greenland, and thus add 
a new feature to its geognosy ; for Giesecke does 
not enumerate any of the slates he met with as 
belonging to the transition class. This fact is also 
a furth^ proof of the wide distribution of these* 
rocks ; and shows, in opposition to certain specula- 
tive views, that they are not confined to a few nar- 
row corners of the glolie, but, like granite, gneiss, 
&c., may be considered as occurring in most exten- 
sive tracts of country, and that, therefore, the series 
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is to be associated with the universal forinations. 
We do not know any otlu*r examples of transition 
rocks having? been fomid in so hi^jli a latitude. The 
*t(ro}f(h)y rocks m<‘t with art‘ referable to two for- 
mations, one aqueous or Neptunian, the othcT Plu- 
toni<‘or i^fjK^ous ; the Neptunian rocks belon^j to the 
firsf scsoadari/ sa>}thfoney or coal-fonna1ion^ — the 
oth(?r to the sccomhrt/ trap and porphyry series. 
This coal-formation does not occur oji the west coast, 
and was met with for the first tim<‘ in (ireenland 
by Scoresby. It is the sain(‘ formation as that 
whicli ahoiinds all around Edinlmri^h ; in short, it 
is that ini|)ortant deposite in which ar<* situat<‘d all 
the gn‘at coal-mines in Scotland and England. It 
was m(‘t with only in Jnmcsofis Land, wIktc it 
forms tin* ])rin< ’ al deposite, and giv(‘s to that coun- 
try its ])eculiar characters; thus alTording another 
example* of tin* connexion of the general and par- 
ticular forms of the surface! of a country with its 
gt‘Ognostical structure and nmijiosition. This for- 
mation always contains impressions and casts of 
plants whicli have! a tropie*aI asj)e'e*t, — a e’ireum- 
stanev eif high intere*st when e*e>inbine‘el with the 
Arctic situation of the* ceial. The* e*oal -formation in 
Melville Island, in north latituele where; the; 
summer lasts but a fe*w we*e*ks, I found, e)n e*xainiji- 
ihg a se*ries of specime*ns, to contain various tropical- 
lemking fossil plants refsembliiig those; me;! with in the 
e'oal-fu'lds of 13 ri tain ; and as tlie same formatiem 
eierurs in Jame;soifs Land, in north latitude; 71 ^ it 
is very preibabh; that future naturalists will dt*tect, 
in its strata, plants of a similar nature. Remains of 
plants with tropical charae*ters, evidently in their 
native place of growth, under the 75'* north latitude. 
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is a fact which naturally leads to very interesting 
discussions in regard to the ancient forms of the land, 
the former state of the climate, and consequently to 
the early condition of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms of Arctic lands. The coal -formation of Jame- 
son’s Land, at Neiffs Cliffs, exhibits a splendid dis- 
play of secondary trap-cliffs, as is so often tin.' case in 
the middle division of Scotland. 

The secondary trap-rocks, — all of which are more' 
or less of an igneous origin, and the consideration of 
which is so importantly connected with the position 
of the neighl)ouring strata, th(^ form of the surface, 
and the elevation of that surface above the waters 
of the ocean, — occur at Traill Island, forming, ap- 
parently, nearly its whole mass. These rocks are 
principally greenstone, and claystone, and felspar 
porphyries. 

Neither Captain Clavering, nor Captain Sabine, 
who accompanied him, appear to have bestowed 
any attention on the Geology of the country surveyed 
From Cape Parry to north latitude the most 
northern land of Greenland seen by Clavering, as 
all we obtain from their reports is simply, that the 
land was mountainous, from 3000 to 4000 feet high, 
and principally composed of trap-rocks. 

West Coast of Greenland - — The west coast of 
this forlorn region is equally mountainous, rugged, 
and desolate as the east. The country, even when 
but inconsiderably elevated above the sea, is cover- 
ed with snow, or encased in ice. In the wRrm 
season of the year, rivers appear, but few in num- 
ber and of inconsiderable size, which are supplied 
by the melting of the snow and ice. The same also 
is the case with the lakes, which in some parts are 
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of considerable size. Springs then also burst forth, 
but ill winter the greater number cease. Giesecke 
mentions a tidal spring, which rises and falls with 
the tide ; and a hot spring, which neitlier cold nor 
storm interrupts, flows all the year round with 
a temperature of 104^ of Fahrenheit. This hot 
spring occurs in the south-east of the cxiast, in the 
island of Ounartok, in north latitude ()(F, and is 
highly inter(‘stiug, as showing that that igneous 
agency, which was formerly extorted so extensively 
in this country, is still at w(»rk beneath th(» surfatfe.* 

The large islands that skirt this coast, of which 
the most considerable is Disco, are, like the conti- 
lumt, composed of barren rocks, and of valleys filled 
with eternal i#*'* ; while the smaller islands are 
formed of roun ish elevations and hills, the base of 
which are iiihabiUxl by numberless sea-fowl. 

The little we know of the Geology has b(*en ob- 
tained by (‘xainiiiing the seacoast, or tracts re- 
moved but a short distance from it, — the inUjrior and 
higher parts of the country being inaccessible, owing 
to the d(;ep and constant cover of ice and snow. 

Four classes of rocks occur, viz. primitive, S(‘- 
condary, tertiary, and alluvial. Tlie primitive Nep^ 
tunian rocks are, some granites, gneiss, mica-slate, 
white-stone, clay-slate, green-stomi, and limestone ; 
the primitive igneous rocks, are granite and por- 
phyry. These rocks exhibit the usual relations, the 

• The experiments of Cordicr, detailed in the New 
Kdinburgh Philosophical Journal, witli the numerous de- 
tails in regard to the temperature of springs and mines, go 
to support the idea, not of a central keat, hut ol‘a source of 
heat independent of that derived from the sun, situated in 
the crust of . the earth. 
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^jiu'iss appearing as tlie under or fundamental rock, 
supporting the white stone, iiiic*tushite, and clay- 
slate, with their limestones and gre<Mistones ; while 
e<Ttain granites, syenite, and porphyry, ris(^ through 
the older or Neptunian roeks. In these roeks va- 
rious beaiitjluJ and curious simple inintTals occur, 
nanudy, vryoUfe, nllanite, sodab'fc, thalite; idso nu- 
merous preciom parnefs, rock-cnjatal, rose-ijuarts:, 
dichmite, hi/pmfone, apatite or j)h()S])hat(‘ of lime, 
fluor-spar^ calc-spar, ^olddike mica, mag- 
netic iron ore,gadolonite, tin stone, motfram, arse- 
nical and iron-pyrites, galena or lead glance, tita- 
nimn, &:e.&e. Indurat(‘d tale and pot-stone are also 
in(‘t with. Of these lamps and kettles are made. 
Utensils made of these* minerals an* carried to some 
districts where th(‘y an* not found, and an* bartered 
for provisions, furs, &e. Tin* (Tn.‘(‘nlanders, says 
Crantz, soiiietiines give them aspres(*jits to j)t‘rsons of 
distinction in Denmark, wIktc they an* highly valu- 
ed, as it is thought that artich*s of food pn*pared in 
them , are more delicate tlian wheji done in metallic 
vess(‘ls. It may here also 1 h^ noticed, that the gold- 
like variety of mica was at one time taken for gold ; 
and it is stated by Egede, that its apj)earance was so 
seducing, tliat two successive expeditions were sent 
from Denmark in the early part of the lllth century, 
ill 1636, for cargoes of it, in the expectation of find- 
gold. Not discouraged by the first failure, a 
stHiond ship was laden with it, which, after the most 
careful analysis, w^as found worthh^ss. 

The secondary tertiary rocks, at present known 

to occur in this coast, are secondary or tertiary 
traps, or both, with slate-clay, limestone trontain- 
ing fishes, and limestone containing embedded ani- 
s 
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her. These limestones and slate contain, or are as- 
sociated witli, b(‘ds of brown coal or li^rnib* ; in some 
kinds of brown coal amber also occurs. Th(?se newer 
trap-rocks, the amy^daloidal, varieties of which con- 
tain apfate, jasper, calcedoriy, and gn^en earth, have 
luH*n traced from north latitude (111" 14' t(» tin* top of 
BaflinIJ Bay, the furthest n(»rtbern point n»ached 
by Captain Ross.* A splendid display of these rocks 
is presented in tin* larj^t* island named IKsco, which 
is entirely formed of them, 'rhe aUmnal de[)osi- 
tions, which an; of sand, gravel, clay, and rolled 
masses, occur on tin* s<*ashore, or on the 8id(*s of the 
fiords ; but they are not mentioned as app<*aring any- 
where in great quantity. Peat, which is to be con- 
sid<*red an allu ial formation, is met with in fenny 
places, interspersi'd with nsits, branches, de(*ayed 
wood, and withered grass. JVl uch of the p(*at con- 
tains sea-shells, from which it is suspected that the 
sea washed over it at som<* distant period. No 
trood. grows, but drift-wood is frequently obtained 
on the seacoasts, particularly in the southern and 
western parts. 

4. Barrow's Strait, Melville Island, Port Uow^ 
en. — All that is known of the geology of these Arctic 
lands we owe to the Parry expeditions in 1819 and 
29, and in 1821-2-3. 

The east side of Baffin’s Bay, or west coast of 
Greenland, as already mentioned, is composed prin- 
cipally of primitive and secondary nx'ks; on the 
west side of Baffin’s Bay to the entrance of Lancas- 
ter’s Sound, the predominating rocks were found to 

• Considerable masses of meteoric iron were found by 
Captain Boss, at Sowallick Point, in north latitude 76® 2** 

2d 
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be primitive, viz., gneiss, mica-slate, and granite. 
In the latitude of the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound, 
in Possession Bay, the rocks are granite, syenite, 
hornblende-rock, with disseminated precious gar- 
nets, and rocks of new red sandstone, with fibrous 
and granular gypsum. The north coast of Barrow’s 
Strait, as far westward as the Polar Sea, is’^aid to 
consist of limestone resembling mountain limestone. 
Both sides of Prince Regent’s Inlet are formed of a 
compact limestone, which cHintains fibrous brown iron 
ore and a kind of brown (^oal. Its colours are ash-grey, 
yellowish-grey, and yellowish-brown. It affords 
about 20 per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, and is 
therefore a magnesian limestone. It contains im- 
liedded masses of chert-qimrtz* The organic remains 
found in it were entrochites, catinularia, speropore, 
turbinoliw, favosites, several spedes of terebratulo', 
a trochus, a turriteUa,^^^ an orthoceratite. This has 
been called Port Bowen limestone ; its age has not 
been determined. Resting upon it then* are thick 
beds of gypsum, containing selenitic, fibrous, and 
foliated varieties, which are connected with a slaty 
limestone, which is newer than the Port Bowen 
limestone. Byam Martin’s Island appears to be 
composed of granite and red-coloured quartz-rock. 
A fossil dinityledonous tree was found on the shore 
of this island. Melville Island is the most western 
point ever navigated in the Polar sea from the east- 
ern entrance. It lies in north latitude 74^ 26^ and 
west longitude 113° 46^ Its length is one hundred 
and thirty.five miles from east-north-east to south- 
aoutluwest ; its breadth forty or fifty miles. Gra- 
nite, gneiss and syenite, were found in the vicinity 
of Winter Harbour, but the prinseipal formations in 
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the island, as far as the specimens brought allowed us 
to infer, appear to ho tmmition glance coal, and the 
first, or oldest secondary coal-formations. The rot^ks 
of these formations ohser^-ed there were the foliowiiig: 
— 1. Wliite quartz-rock, sometimes micaceous, con- 
tainingJmpressioiis of trilotntes, btdonging to the ge- 
nus Sandstone contain trochi, or joints 

of the stem of th(‘ encrinus, but tlie most frequent fos- 
sils in the sandstom* were veg(‘tahle casts and im- 
pressions of spe<*i(*s in som(‘ nH*asurc characteristic 
of the coal-sandstoiu% particularly arborescent ferns, 
n*sembling thos(‘ which at present oc(‘ur only in the 
tropi(al regions of th(‘ earth. HUite-clay and clay- 
iromtone were also found assmdated with the coal- 
sandstone ; one sp(?cimen of ironstone was found to 
contain a fossil ^ deula, nanu*d, by Kiinig, MelviL 
liana, in honour of Lord Melvilh». The secondary coo/ 
is more or h*ss of a slaty structure : its colour is of a 
brownish black. It emits no unpleasant smell when 
buniing, and leaves copious greyish-white-coloured 
ashes. It is quite a different coal from the brown 
coal of Disco, which contains amber. It would ap- 
pear that the trilohite, or glance tml, is connected 
with quartz rock, wdiih? the secondary cnal rests upon 
a limestone resembling the mountain limestone, con- 
taining bivalve shells and corallines, a species of te- 
rebratula, and the Favosiies Gothlandicm, These 
deposites appear to be traversed by whin dykes or 
trap- veins. 

5. Islands and Countries bordering on Hudson* s 
Bay examined and partly discovered by Captain 
Parry, — The lands bordering on Hudson's Bay, 
and the islands mentioned by Captain Pari^, viz. 
Melville Peninsula, Vansittart Island, Baffin Island, 
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Winter Island, Cockbnni Island, Southampton 
Island, &c., are not very much elevated above tlH‘ 
level of the sea, — the average height is 8(M) feet, and 
the highest summits not exceeding 1500 feet. The 
valleys are narrow and rugged, and tin* cliffs sonu*. 
time^ display mural precipices of more than ^(M) feet 
high. The country is covered with ice aneVsnow 
the greater part of the year, oftcMi exhibiting ihe 
most s])h*ndid colours and iridescences, and forms of 
the most picturesque description. The upptT soil 
varies from a few inches to a foot in depth, bimeath 
which the ground is frozen solid throughout the 
whole year. The rocks of which this country is com- 
posed vary in their nature ; in some places priniiti\ e 
rocks predominating, in others those of the transi- 
tion, or of the secondary classes ; no t(Ttiary ro<*ks 
were met with, nor fonnations either of the ancitmt 
or modern volcanic periods. The primitiv(» rocks 
enumerated and describ(*d are the following: — Gra- 
nite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, chlorite slate, pri- 
mitive trap, serpentine, limestone, and porphyry. In 
these rocks several interesting minerals occur, as the 
gems named zircon and beryl, also precious gar- 
fiet, aclynolile, treniolite, diallage, coccolile, rock 
crystal, calc spar, rhomb spar, asbestm, graphite 
or black-lead, specular iron ore, 9nagmtic iron 
ore, chrome ore, or chromate of iron, titanitic iron, 
common and magnetic iron pyrites. The transi- 
tion rocks arq quartz-rock, old red sandstone, or nni 
greyw^ejee, common greywacke, and fluity slate. In 
them the following minerals were found ; viz., feL 
spat, mica, chlorite, pale rose quartz, epidote, rock 
siwrl, mdtybdena, iron^ance, magnetic iron 
otTji copper pyrites, and iron pyrites^ 
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Of the secondary ro(‘ks, the only kinds met with 
kvere limestones bituminous sliale, and greenstone. 
*Vo fossil organic remains were detected in any of 
tlie rocks of this series but the limestone, which af- 
ford(*d two genera of corals, viz. caryophyVm mid 
astreap one crustaceous animal of the trilobite ge- 
nm ; proihicfiis, a terebrafula, and species of the 
g/iera mmtiluSy trochm, and orthoccurm. No eK- 
tensive deposites of alluvial matters were met with. 
The most striking objcKJts are the rolled masses or 
boulders, spread over some of the islands. Some 
islands, entindy comi)osed of limestone, were strew- 
ed over with Ixiulders, ofU^ii of enormous size, of 
gneiss, granite, and quartz, although no hills of these 
rocks were within some hundred mile^. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The ol)servations made in Cherie Island, Jan May- 
eii's Island, Spitzliergen, Old Greenland, and the 
various lands and islands first explored during the 
four Arctic expeditions, viz. that under Captain 
Itxiss, and the three under Captain Parry, afford the 
following general facts and inferences : — 

1 . That these miserable and almost uninhabited 
regions alajuno in primitive and transition rocks, 
and that although secondary rocks occupy consider, 
able trairts, still, as far as is known at present, their 
extent is more limited than that of the older forma, 
tions ; that the alluvial deposites are not extensive ; 
that true modern volcanic rocks occur only in Jan 
Mayen’s Island ; and that the only traces of tert&ry 
strata were found in the sandstones, and clays, and 
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limestones conneett^d with the new trap-rocks in 
Baffin’s Bay. 

2. That the Neptunian, priniiti\e, and transition 
rocks, now forming islands of various magnitudes, 
were in all probability at one tiiiu* eoiiii(Tt(*d toge- 
ther, and formed a more i*oiitinuons mass (•<* land 
than at present ; and that on tliese formation^ ‘''<*re 
deposited the secondary liineston(‘s, sandstones, gyp- 
sum, and coal, and upon tiiese again tin* tertiary 
rocks, and the still nc'wer ahelLdm/ of Spitzbergen : 
That those various kinds of primary, transition, se- 
condary, and tertiary rocks and alluvial clays w<'re 
raised al)ove the level of the sea at different tim(\s 
through the agency of the igneous and \olcani crocks. 

3. That in the course of time the land whs l)rok(‘n 
up, — (‘ither suddenly or by degr(»es, or partly l>y sud- 
den and violent action, and partly by tlu^ long-con- 
tinued agency of the atmosphere and t he ocean, — into 
its present insular form ; and that, consequently, the 
secondary and tertiary formations were fornuTly in 
these regions more extensively distributed than at 
present. 

4. That pnwiously to the dejwsition of the coal 
formation, As in Mehille Island and in Jamesons 
Land, the previously-existing, or older hills, sup- 
ported a vegetation resembling that which at pr(*sent 
characterizes the tropical regions. The fossil corals 
in the limestones, corals of which the prototypes are 
at present mi^ajlBtli in the hot seas of the tropical re- 
gions, also iiiuate that, l)efore, during, and after 
the deposition of the <*oal-formation, the waters of 
the Arcti^ipean were so constituted as to support 
polypana,lft corals, resembling those of the present 
equatorial seaa. 
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5. That probably the ancient climates of the Arc- 
|tic regions were conJiected iu some degree with the 
former magnitude and form of the Arctic lands^ and 
their relations to the magnitude arid height of other 
countries. 

t). l^iat th(‘ boulders or rolled blocks met with 
ill ^^frent quarters, and in tracts distant from 
i\)^T original localities^ afford evidence of the 
passage of wat(‘r across them, and at a period sub- 
sequent to thc‘ depo.<ition of th(‘ newest Neptunian 
strata. 

7 . That possibly the distribution of the erratic 
blocks or boulders, was (Krasioned by the agitations 
in the ocean, caused by the upraising of certain 
lands. 

8. That the blacl. ir common coal, the coal of the 
old or most abundant <oal.forination, which some 
speculators maintain to be confint'd to the more tem- 
perate and warmer region*j of the (iarth, is now prov- 
ed, — ^l>y its discovery by Parry in Melville Island far 
to the wt‘st, and by 8<oresby far to the east in Jame- 
son's Land, — to form an intcTcstiiig feature in the 

* geognosti(;al constitution of Arctic countries. 

I That the n(*w red sandstone and gypsum found 
in tracts allow us to infer that they contain rock- 
aalt. 

10. That although few new metalliferous speci- 
mens have b(*en found to gratify the curiosity of the 
mineralogist, yet the previous d(‘tails show that valu- 
able or(^ of iron, copper, l(*ad, and tin, and also gra- 
phite, or black-lead, are met with. 

11. That the gems, the most valued and most 
beautiful of mineral substances, are not wanting in 
the Arctic regions, as is proved by the occurrence 
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there of precious garnets, l»eryls, zircons, dichroites, 
and rock-crystals. 

12. That the islands and lands describtHi in the 
sketch <'xhibit tlK‘ same general g(*ognostical ar- 
rangements as occur in all other exU'iisive tracts of 
country hitherto exainim‘d by the naturalist,^— a fact 
which strengthens that opinion whi(di manoiains 
that the grand feat iirvit of natuns in the niine.al, 
kingdom, are everywhere similar, and, consequent- 
ly, that tJie same gem^ral agt*ncies must have pre- 
vailed during the formation of the different groups of 
rocks of which the earth is composed. 


THE END. 
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